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THE HORSE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE CHABACTEB OF THE HORSE. 

The horse is now one of the most universally distributed 
animals, and everywhere he is recognized as the most useful 
amongst the quadruped servants of man, yielding in intelli- 
gence to the dog alone, and perhaps not to him ; for, in those 
countries — some portions of. Arabia, for instance — in which 
he is admitted to the full and unrestricted companionship of 
man, sharing his fopd with the family of his master, and, like 
them, a dweller in the tent, his sagacity far surpasses that 
of our stable-reared horses, however afiectionately they may 
be treated. In the early ages of the world the horse seems 
to have been devoted to the purposes of war or pleasure, 
wHlst the ox was the agricultural drudge. But the beauty, 
strength, and tractability of the horse have now connected 
him, directly or indirectly, with almost all the purposes of 
life. If he differ in different countries in form and size, it is 
from the influence of climate, food, and eultivation ; but other- 
wise, from the war-horse, as he is depicted in the sculptures 
of ancient temples, to the stately charger of Holstein and of <» 
Spain, or from the fleet and beautiful Arabian to the diminu- 
tive Shetlander, there is an evident similarity of form and 
character which clearly stamps his common ongin. 

There are many important events which at the present 
crisis combine to render the breeding of horses a topic of 
stirring interest to numerous classes of Her Majesty's loyal 
subjects. It is a fact worthy of remark, that although the 
number of thorough-bred horses reared in the United King- 
dom during the past year exceeds that of any other period, 
higher prices have been given for yearlings than on any 
previous occasion. As the thorough-bred horse is the source 
from which all the most valuable kinds are produced, not 
only for racing, but likewise for the |)leasurable engagements 
of nonting, ridmg, driving, and services of utility, the true 
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2 THE HOBSE. 

position in whicli we stand as regards the production, the 
supply and demand of these useful and valuable animals^ 
cannot, it is presumed, fail to attract attention and curiosity ; 
and as this nation is unfortunately engaged in war, the 
sources from which our gallant troops can be mounted are 
considerations of no mean importance. 

Various opinions have recently been expressed concerning 
our breed of horses. It has been gravely asserted, that the 
race-horses of the present day hav^ degenerated when com- 
pared with their ancestors ; that the customs of racing have, 
mdeed, led to this degeneracy, and that they are calculated 
to increase it: moreover, that the supply of horses for 
purposes of utility is unequal to the demand. Theories have 
been promulgated, and suggestions advanced, as to the most 
effective means of correcting these alleged evils. One gen- 
tleman who has written on me subject, proposes to resort to 
the Arab blood to regenerate our racing stock, and recom- 
mends in connection jirith that plan the revival of races 
at long distances as tests of stoutness ; assuming that such 
measures would promote a breed of horses adapted to the uie 
of our cavalry. Another advocates the introduction of three- 
parts bred sires to produce horses for the military service. 
However weU intended, as no doubt each of their proposi- 
tions are, they are entirely opposed to improvement, or the 
attainment of the objects in contemplation. For the purpose 
of forming correct opinions, it is necessary to consider each 
subject separately ; and as the thorough-bred sire is the only 
parent stock from which the other valuable kinds can be 
produced with success, some research into his origin, and the 
lineage by which the breed has been perpetuated, together with, 
the agency— namely, racing — ^by which his repute has been 
estabushed, must necessarily form a portion of these ob- 
servations. Comparing the performances of the ancient 
worthies with those of modem times, is the only means of 
deciding on the question of degeneracy. The expressions of 
opinions unaccompanied by illustrative examples afford bnt 
indefinite arguments. Bacing Jias been the foster-mother of 
the high-bred courser, it is the test of his breeding, his 
speed, Ids power of endurance, his courage, and his stamina; 
and although it must be admitted there are many rules and 
customs connected with the turf which are open to objections* 
it must be remembered that the time has not arrived whea 
human laws shall be perfect. 

Our sheep, cattle, and other domesticated ftniTnula are also 
useful and yaluable to us, and shame on him who can neglect 
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or abuse them. Bat in the horse — ^not perhaps to the saano 
extent as in Hie do^, bttt still to a great extent — it is onr 
own fault if we have not a friend as well as a servant. 
When well treated, he becomes sincerely and ardently attached 
to ns ; the utmost of his strength and speed is at our call, and 
he is never happier Idian when employed in our service. He 
even enters into many of our enjoyments with as great 
delight as we ourselves. See him following the hounds— « 
Hkere nerer was a rider who entered more thoroughly into 
the ardour of the chase than he does. 

So great is the doeiiity of the horse, that he is readily 
tarained to ooemmtions adverse to the natural gentleness 
of his nature. Those who have witnessed a battle, or even a 
sham fight, in whieh cavalrjr are engaged, must have been 
struck with Ihe perfect identity of the horse and his rideiv->- 
the former obeymg implicitly the directions of the latter, and 
Standing fire just as unflinchingly as does the soldier himself. 
With kind treartment, there is little within the comprehension 
of an animal which the horse is not capable of attaining; 
and no animal, not even the dog, more fiilly comprehends, 
or more readily masters, the lessons given to him. The 
astonishing feats of the horses of the circus are an additional 
exemplification of this, and their accomplishments are in- 
Taziably Ihe results of the anxiety of the docile animals to 
obey their teachers, who know their business too well to 
^make use of any unnecessary harshness towards their pupils. 

In many countries of modern times, wild horses have a 
noaterial infiuenee on the breed. The Cossacks take vast 
mixnbers on the desert tracts in the vicinity of the Don, and 
breed frmn tl»m by crossing them with their domesticated 
korses, which are said to be much improved thereby. If 
this be correct, their domesticated horses must be very 
inferior animals. ' These herds are the offspring of the 
Siussian horses used at the siege of Azof, when I^eter the 
Great took it from the Turks. From want of provender, he 
was compelled to set nearly all his cavalry horses at liberty, 
and these have now become wild, associating in troops like 
other wild horses. Such of these horses as have remained 
on the lowlands near the river are of a large size, as is usual. 
Those which have penetrated to the mountain districts 
resemble the hcnrses from which they sprang. 

There is a great di£Perence between the wild horse of Asia 
and that of South America. The former, unless taken youn^, 
oan scarcely be tamed ; the latter is remarkable for the readi- 
with which it becomes domesticated, and that thoroughly* 
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as we shall see \rben we speak of the Australian horse. It 
has been conjectured that this readiness to succumb to man's 
rule is the enect of climate ; others, again, produce it as an 
instance of the improvement in the cerebral development of 
the South American horse, inherited from progenitors which 
have been domesticated for many centuries, and which is no 
doubt the correct inference. 

In a wild as weU as in a domesticated state the sympathy 
of horses for each other is great. In the thinly-inhabited 
portions of South America the custom in travelling is ta 
catbk ^ wild horse with the Idsso^ load him, and proceed a 
reasonabla distance, till a fresh horse can be caught If the 
traveller, on bis. unwilling steed, should fall in with a troop 
of wild horses, these will eagerly call to their burdened com- 
panion to shake off his load. He is not long in taking the 
hint ; and in such cases nothing but plenty of nerve and 
strength on the part of the rider, accompanied with a free 
Use of the spur, will prevent the animal from disengaging 
himself from his burden, and taking to his heels. 

It would be easy to fill an entertaining volume with in- 
stances of the sagacity of the horse, were this the place for 
such considerations. His general character may be shortly 
summed up as possessing patience, willingness, fidelity, ancl 
friendship m the highest degree, especially attaching mmself 
to man when well treated ; but he will not, like the dog, 
preserve these qualities under ill-treatment, evidently takiof^ 
it to heart, and becoming, in consequence, stupid, spiritless, 
and generally of little value. He who would ill-use this 
noble animal not only acts against his own interest, but de- 
grades himself far below the condition of his victim. An 
unmerciful man to his horse should, by common consent, be 
a marked man. Any show of good qualities which such a 
man may pretend to is mere hypocrisy. Let all men shun 
him. 

The horse is one of the most important acquisitions made 
by man from the animal kingdom. . Without nim civilization 
would have made little progress, and European nations would, 
have been, even now, scarcely emerged from barbarism. Agri- 
culture, commerce, our luxuries and pleasures, are alike in- 
debted to this noble animal, whose form and sagacity would 
appear to have been adapted by Providence to the service of 
man ; and such is his pliability of physical structure and 
constitution, that man may mould him to the form and bulk. 
best fitted for the particular service in which he is to be 
employed, whether as the symmetrical racer, or as the heavy. 
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dnnght-hone which fonuB one of the most formidable ob- 
structions in the oVergorged thoroughfare of the metropolis. 

The principal locaHty of wild norses exists in bouth 
America, where they herd in counUess numbers in the plains 
extending from La Plata to Patagonia. These were origi* 
nally introduced by the Spaniards, and have increased with 
incredible rapidity ; so much so, that by some travellers their 
single troops are numbered by tens of thousands. The colour 
of the South American wild horse is generally chestnut, bay, 
sorrel, or black, and they are destined to exercise a great in- 
fluence on the newly-sprung countries of the Pacific, into which 
they are chiefly intooauced from the ports of Chili and Peru. 

When the Spaniards first landed in Mexico, their horses 
were objects of wonder, and they impressed the inhabitants 
with the idea that horse and rider were one animal of the 
Centaur species. 

^ The horse is eaten in some parts of South America, espe- 
eially in the southern portions, and its flesh is esteemea a 
great delicacy. Horseflesh is amongst these people con- 
sidered as necessary at the festive bQard»>asiis tne sirloin of 
beef amongst ourselves ; the' less that is said, however, about 
their mode of preparing it for the table, the better. 

FOBEIOK BBEBDS OP HOBSBS. 

And first of these stands the ArabiaA-r-a vague term, as 
has been seen ; the breed of horses being as diverse as 
the districts on which they have been reared. Generally 
speaking, we attach more value to these horses than they 
really possess. Arabia is the land of romance to Europeans, 
and its horses have lost nothing by romantic associations. 
With the exception of the head, the majority of Arabian 
horses would scarcely pass muster at Tattersall's — at any 
rate, not as first-rate horses. They are, for the most part, 
deficient in height, and very light in the body. Their powers 
of endurance aro, however, great. We once experienced 
great pain in sitting behind four of them across the Egyptian 
desert, over which they took us in about fifteen hours, in- 
cluding of course long stoppages, as were requisite. We 
remonstrated with the driver that the horses were not 
changed, and the reply was, that there were none to change. 
He, however, asserted that they would be none the worse for 
it, and to judge by the appearance of the animals on reaching 
Cairo, we were of the same opinion. We scarcely think 
that an English horse of greater strength could have borne 
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up 80 well against the eanda of the detert, tiKmfh tbe 
track, till within a few miles of Cairo, was pretty good. Oa 
reachiDg the last station but one, we presented our steeds 
with a bottle each of Guinness's stout, which seemed to hare 
. a magical effect. 

By far the most beautiful variety of the Arab horse is the 
Barb, as he is called from his having been brought to this 
: oountry from Barbary, as vague a term as is Arabia, including 
, tibe country between Tunis and Morocco. The Barb is, how- 
.. ever, small, rarely exceeding fourteen hands, and is thus 
considerably less than the Bedouin horse of North and East 
Arabia. This breed of horses was introduoed long ago into 
England ; the celebrated Godolphin Arabian, so ^dled, was 
supposed to be a Barb. It is to this breed that Spanish horses 
owe their fire and beauty, and most of our best English raoe- 
horses have the blood of the Barb in their veins. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable that, considering the lavish expenditure on 
improving the breed of English horses, no attempts hare 
been made to procure any of the mares of the highest Arabian 
stock. We appear to have placed the chief d^endenoe ob 
the Arab stallion, though it is well known to Oriental breeders 
that the mare is of by far the greater importance. Whoerer 
attempts further to infuse Ard> blood into the English horse 
shoula go to Muscat or its vicinity for his stock ; and not, as 
is frequently done, to Egypt or the Barbary coast, where 
the horses are, for the most part, small. The author says that 
the Arabs will not part with any of their finest mares. This 
is, however, an error; there is little that an Arab will not 
part with for money, and though it is characteristio of the 
Arab, as of all other horse-breeding people, to be fond of his 
charge, yet the romantic tales of travellers respecting his 
attachment to his horse must not be altogether taken for 
granted. Travellers well know how to season their narratives 
with romance ; they know also that public taste demands 
that they should do so, and the more espedudly with refer* 
ence to the East. Either they are romancmg, or we are very 
deficient in perception, having in our own experience found 
people in the East just as common-place as anywhere eke, 
and, amongst the rest, the historically-magnanimous Arab to 
the full as mercenary as a Houndsditoh Jew. 

The Arab horse bears a high character for his docility and 
sagacity, and it would be strange if he did not possess both 
qualities. He is brought up in his owner's tent, and literally 
with his family. In the absence of any o^er amusement* 
the education of the foal is a jxrimary objeet. He is in* 
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Tsriably kindly treated, and soon acquires a desire to please 
his biped companions, and to take a pride in executing all 
they require of him. The constant companion of man, he 
soon learns to imitate man in every particular of which he is 
capable. Any horse placed in the same position would 
acquire the same qualities. It is said of the Arab horse that 
if its rider fall, and be* too much injured to rise, the steed 
will stand still, and neigh till assistance arrives. If he lie 
down to sleep, his horse will watch over him, and rouse him 
at the approach of man or beast. Upon these desirable 
qualities anecdotes without number have been constructed. 

The dry air and sands of Arabia are well adapted to 
produce muscular fibre, but no superfluous fat. The Arab 
IS as lean' as his steed, and the enduring power of both is 
wonderful. Fatigue, privations, and thirst, are the lot of 
both, and their country makes them what they are, i.e., 
adapted to the cHmate. It has been well observed that good 
racers could no more be bred amongst marshes and bogs, 
than cart-horses in the deserts of Arabia: the former would 
be loaded with flesh and phlegm — ^the latter would melt and 
starve. 

The skin of light-coloured Arabians is either pure black, 
or blueish-black, and this gives them the silvery-grey colour, 
so much esteemed. Bay and chestnut are common, and are 
considered good colours. Horses of a dark grey colour are 
not so much esteemed as runners. 

But there are in fact many breeds of horses in Arabia. 
In Egypt alone they reckon five, the least of which can 
scarcely be classed above the rank of ponies, the hardiness 
and speed of which is surprising, though labouring under 
every possible disadvantage but that of kmd treatment. 

As our space will not permit us to enter into these varieties, 
we will notice the noble breed only, which is thus described 
by Count Rzeiousky :— 

*' Above all the horses in the world, the Kohlan is dis- 
tinguished for the goodness of his qualities and the beauty of 
his form. An uncommon mildness of temper ; an unalterable 
faithfulness to his master; a courage and intrepidity as 
astonishing as they are innate in his noble breast ; an unfail- 
ing remembrance of the places where he has been— of the 
treatment he has received ; not to be led, not to be touched 
but by his master." 

The Arab horse is not gorged with large quantities of 
food as English horses are. In spring, they are turned out 
to pasture, when pasture is available ; in the desert it is out 
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of the queBtion. At other periods of the year, their day's 
proTender does not exceed fire or six pounds of barley, with 
sometimes a little cut straw, and on this they can sustain 
fatigue and exertion far beyond the endurance of an English 
horse, in their own climate. The Arabs give them a very 
small quantity of drink two or three times a day ; judgin^r 
that an unlimited supply of water would not only destroy 
their shape, but affect their breathing also. 

The Bedouin Arabs are great horse-breeders, and produce 
some first-rate animals ; but &om their unsettled mode of 
life, as well as their innate knaverj, little dependence can 
be placed on the pedigree of their horses. The skill of 
these people as breeders is unsurpassed in any country, and 
their accumulated experience is handed down from father to 
fion by oral tradition, never by written rules. 

The genealogy of the horse is reckoned from the mother ; 
and the Arabs are as particular in their pedigree of the noble 
breeds of horses as in that of their chiefsj It is an undoubted 
fact that thev have pedigrees amongst them of not less than 
five hundred years, with the succession distinctly traced. 
In the case of these horses, it is necessary for the chiefs to 
attest the coition of the animals, and also to certify the birth 
of the foal. If either of these prescribed formalities have 
not been attended to, the colt, however good his points, has 
lost caste, and will never bring a good price, or be considered 
of value, however fine may be his action. 

« 

THE ABY8SINIi.N H0B8B. 

Upper Egypt produces horses of much larger stature than 
the Arab-— or rather we should have said Abyssinia, for the 
original stock is from the deserts of the latter country. 
They possess gr^at speed, and can endure almost any 
amount of fatigue, the universal characteristic of the 
Oriental horse. Some of these have been imported into 
England, but do not seem to have answered the expectations 
of their importers, and for the usual reason — stallions were 
imported instead of mares. " Possibly," says the author, 
" with three-part bred mares, they might improve our 
cavalry horses." It is more probable, that if the mares were 
imported, and put to our best stallions, they would improve 
our breed of useful horses. These animals sometimes fetch 
a high sum in Egypt, the breeders of which country are no 
bad judges. Borman thus writes of them : — " They are the 
most perfect in the world, beautiful and symmetrical in their 
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parts, nenrouB and elastic in their moyements, and docile 
and affectionate in their mannera." Bruce speaks of them in 
tenns equally high, and now that, by the facilities of transit 
through Egypt, their acquisition would be comparatively 
easy, it would be worth the while of any speculator to yisit 
Upper Egypt in search of so promising a breed. 

" What ngure," says Bruce, " these horses would make in 
point of fleetness, is yery doubtful, their make being so 
entirely different from that of the Arabian ; but if beautiful 
and symmetrical parts, large size, strength, and most agile, 
neryous, and elastic movements, great endurance of fatigue, 
docility of temper, and seeming attachment to man beyond any 
other domestic animal, can promise anything, these horses 
are, above all comparison, the most eligible in the world." 

THE BABB 

Is not properly an Arab horse, but a race nearly allied. 
They are supposed to have been produced by a cross with 
Algerine horses, these being a cross with a south European 
breed and the Arab. They are often larger than the Arab, 
with line heads and crests, well formed about the shoulder, 
with straight * backs, drooping considerably towards the 
haunches. They are remarkably swift. 

These horses are seldom kept in stables, but are picketed 
to the ground. They are watered and fed only once a day, 
the former at one o'clock, and the latter at sunset. The 
mode of cleaning the horse is to plunge him in a river two or 
three times a week, and allow him to dry without being 
rubbed down. 

The superiority of some of these horses has been proved in 
England ; the Godolphin Arabian, as already stated, was sup- 
posed to be a Barb, and contributed more to the improve- 
ment of our racers than any other foreign horse before or since. 

THE AUSTBALIAN H0B8B. 

The horse is not indigenous to Australia, most of the 
indigenous animals of this singular country being of the 
marsupial class alone, of which the kangaroo is a type. At 
first, horses were exclusively imported from England, but 
thejr were found rapidly to degenerate. The coasts of Chili 
and Peru were then tried for mares, and this step was fol- 
lowed by the production of a breed admirably suited to the 
country. Surefootedness and endurance are now eminently 
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the cliaractenBiied of the Australiaa korsei, and tkeir Bagamiy 
probably exceeds that of all other breeds. It if wondenul to 
see an Australian stockman at fall speed after a drare of wMd 
cattle, amidst a mass of forest of which neither he nor his 
horse hare the slightest knowledge. The ground beneath his 
feet is full of yawning chasms m the earth, caused bj tibe 
dryness of the climate, whilst the overhanging branches 
threaten him every moment with such blows on the head, aa^ 
if not avoided, would speedily put aa end to his horsemansthip. 
Under these circumstances, there seems to be a compact 
between horse and rider, that the horse shall look at aH 
dangers beneath his feet, whilst the rider docks between the 
oveniangingbranches ; and between them they perform feaits 
which few iBnglish steeple-chasers would face, though aoei- 
dents are very rare. 

A similar, and perhaps a still better, breed is rapidly being 
introduced into JN'ew Zealand. The breeding stock is the 
same, but from the greater favourableness of the climate, it 
is probable that this country will produce one of the finest 
breeds of horses in the world. The South American hones 
imported here are fresh from the prairie, where they have 
been caught with the lasso, and the operation of breaking 
them does not take place till after they are landed, sevenu 
Chilian or Peruvian horse-breakers always accompanying the 
cargo for the purpose. 

We have often witnessed the process of these persons in 
breaking the wild horse as he finds a purchaser from the ship. 
As it is curious, and may afford hints to English horse- 
breakers, we will describe it. A post is firmly fixed in the 
ground, to which a ring is attached. The horse is l^en 
rought to the post with a long halter, and made fast. The 
breaker takes his poncho — a large cloak worn by the South 
Americans— and ties it round the eyes of the horse, so as to 
blindfold him. The animal is then left to himself, and shortly 
begins to tremble with fright at his unusual helpless position. 
A profuse perspiration breaks out upon him, and if suffered 
to continue thus, he falls from the exhaustion of the nervous 
system ca.used by his fright. Before this takes place, a rude 
saddle is placed on his back, heavily weighted at the stirmps, 
and to this he quietly submits. Presenuy, when the animal 
is stupified, the breater ^oes up to him, and patting his neck 
and otherwise caressing him, in some respects soothes him* 
and this goes on till the horse exhibits signs of reliance on 
the breaker. By-and-by, the poncho is removed, and the 
lesson wished to be imparted has been learned, viE.,— *tii&t of 
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MdB^ on man, who has relieyed him from the fearfbl 
fmeho, as his Mend. 

We have seen this lesson so skilfdlly administered, that 
the breaker has removed the weighted stirrups, and mounted 
on the bare back of the horse, whioh behayed with perfect 
docility. More generally, however, the lesson — always the 
same— has to be repeated, till the horse becomes perfectly 
doeile, having learned to rely on man. And if afterward 
kindly treated, there are no more docile horses to be found 
than these recently wild horses of ^e prairie. 

THE TUBKJSH H0B8S. 

The only remaining Oriental horse worthy of notice is the 
Turkish horse. These are principally descended from those 
ai Arabia, Persia, and Barbary. Their bodies are lone^, and 
tiieir cruppers elevated ; their loreheads are slender, and they 
carry their heads highw than the Arabian. They possess 
muon fire and spirit, are extremely active, and are admirably 
fitted for the operations of Tcurkish cavalry. They are 
▼ery affectionate, evincing great regard for their masters and 
the attendant grooms. 

The Turks never strike their horses, and the animals, as a 
matter of course, never bite nor turn restive, their gentleness 
and obedience being perfect. The Turks take a pride in 
their horses, even beyond the Arab : and much as we nave all 
read of the Turkish ferocity, these people are, ^ar exceHenee, 
the most kind*hearted of the human race. They caress their 
horses with almost as much affection as their offspring, and 
their children are taught to treat them with equal ffentleness. 
They especially delight to teach their horses au kinds of 
entertainmg and useful tricks, amongst which they will 
pick up a stick or scimitar from the ground, and lift it to the 
rider. When a horse has learned this feat, his nose is 
adorned with a silver ring, as a badge of his proficiency* 

Many Turkish horses have at various times been intro- 
•dueed into Britain with good success, and have become the 
tires of fine horses. But the improvement of English breeds 
will not be complete till the practice of introducmg Oriental 
mares has become a point of as much importance with 
breeders as has been the importation of staUions. 

In the above notice of Oriental horses, our aim has been 
to give Aich of their chracteristics as may be suggestive 
rather than amusing to the English farmer, who may derive 
therefrom many hints as to the treatment of his breeding-stock. 
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As our account of foreign horses would be incomplete 
without a slight notice of the principal breeds on the western 
continent of Europe, we shall allude to a few only of these. 
And fbrst of 

THX DUTCH HOBSX. 

» 

The characteristics of the Dutch horse are well known in 
the English metropolis, the unwieldy but well-shaped animals 
used by brewers being all sprung from this origin. The 
Dutch horse is large, but his action, though slow, is steady 
and agreeable. To keep up this breed some horses are still 
impoi^d from Holland, chiefly into the eastern counties. 
Many of the Yorkshire coach-horses were obtained from the 
same source. 

The Flemish horses, though as large as the Dutch, are 
inferior, their heads being uncouth, and their feet large and 
flat. They are subject to watery humours in the legs, and 
swellings in the heels. This arises from the low rank 
pastures on which they are fed — ^these producing rank grass, 
forming adipose and cellular substance, and rendering the 
muscular fibre soft. From the many hints of this nature 
thrown out in the present treatise, the farmer will be at no 
loss to perceive the influence of pasture on breed. 

An enumeration of the horses of Northern Europe will 
conclude our notice of foreign horses, and this part of the 
subject is becoming an important one to EngUsh breeders. 
Since a line of steamers from Lowestofl'to Denmark has been 
established in conjunction with the Eastern Counties Bail- 
way, great numbers of northern horses are finding their way 
to English fairs. 

We shall first speak of 

THB BjLKISH HOBSB. 

These are generally about fifteen hands high — ^lean, hardy, 
and capable of drawing great weights, bein^ more remark- 
able for this than for speed. A singidar instance of this 
is on record. A Count Hazhausen had a horse which was 
amongst the Danes a marvel of fleetness. The Daniah 
monarch, Frederic lY., laid a wager with the Count that 
a footman of his should beat the horse in a race of twenty 
English miles, from Copenhagen to Fredericsberg. TliJe 
Tace took place, and the footman beat the horse by one 
•minute, but with a fatal result to himself; for on ^rit^ng his 
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haw to the long, on the termination of the race, the footman 
fell dead at his majesty's feet. 

A notice of the system pursued in the Danish royal 
stables may not be without its use. The floor is laid with 
rough stones* on an incHned plane, and is so laid to prevent 
lameness, which frequently occurs when horses are allowed 
to stand in their unmoved litter. The mangers are semi- 
circular, and are high ; the cribs are of iron. 

THE SWBDISH HOSSB. 

These nearly resemble Scotch galloways, strong-built, 
clean, neat, hsTdy little animals, better adanted, from their 
small size, for me road, rather than for draught. On a 
journey they rarely tire, and from the firmness of the hoofs, 
as seldom stumble, whilst swelled legs and greasy heels are 
unknown amongst them. Their size is from thirteen hands 
upwards, and they are stout in their make. The colour is 
gray or dark chestnut, and they are for the most part beauti* 
lolly dappled. The dan ones have always a black ma&e 
and tail, and a black list along the back. In all respects, 
their importation would be desirable for the purposes to 
which they are adapted. 

Besides these is the sledge-horse, of larger size and thinner 
make. These are almost exclusively employed in drawing 
sledges, and the speed with which they trot with these is 
remarkable, going at the rate of eighteen miles in an hour. 
At Grottenburg there are annual races, not for galloping, but 
for sledge-trotting. The fleetest of these trotting horses 
frequently seU for a hundred guineas each. Mr. Wilson 
states that the Swedish horses are only shod in the fore* 
feet. 

The Finland horses are smaller than the Swedish, seldom 
more than twelve hands, but finely formed, fleet, and good 
in their paces, trotting twelve miles an hour with ease. 

The Norwegian horses are larger than the Swedish, and 
are very haray, and remarkably sure-footed, as would be 
the case frx)m tne hilly nature of the country. They are full 
' of spirit, and climb and descend precipices like goats. They 
require, however, to be lefb to their own management, or the 
rider would run no slight risk of breaking his neck. 

The Russian horse scarcely merits a separate notice, the 
ordinary breed being only distinguished for its ugjliness, 
towards which its woolly hair in no slight degree contributes. 
They are hardy, patient, and bold. There are, however. 
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namj fine horses in Bussia, whicli are procored from i&e 
Calmucs and the colonieB. 

Of late years the Bassians hare been large pnrchasers of 
Bnglish^racers, and their breed of horses has become con- 
siderably improved. Numbers of English horse-dealers and 
grooms £uid profitable occupation in Sussia. 



CHAPTER n. 

HISTOBT OF THE EKOLISH HOBSES. 

That horses were introduced into Britain long before the 
Christian era, we have abundant evidence, and that the inha- 
bitants had acquired great expertness in their use is ecjually 
certain. In the ancient British language Shediad.iB the 
word for a course — Bheder to run — and JRhedecJa a race. 
All these spring from the Gaulish Rheda, a chariot. Here, 
then, is direct evidence that horses were introduced from 
Gaul, and that chariot races were established at a very early 
period. From the different kinds of vehicles noticed by the 
Latin writers — the carruca, the covinus, the essedum, or war 
chariot— it would appear that the ancient Britons had horses 
trained to different purposes, as well domestic as warlike. 

During the occupation of England by the Eomans, the 
British horse was crossed to a considerable extent by the 
Eoman horse, and yet, strange to say, no opinion is given 
by any historian, Boman or Sritish, as to the effect of this. 
After the evacuation of England by the Bomans, and its 
conquest by the Saxons, considerable attention was paid to 
the TEndish breed of horses ; and we know that after the 
death of Alfred, and under the reign of Athelstan, several 
running horses were imported from Germany : this being 
the first historical intimation we have of running horses 
in England. It is scarcely to be doubtoc? that this im- 
portation produced a marked effect on the character of the 
native breed ; but here, as before, no historian has thought 
it worth his while to record the fact of either improvement 
or deterioration. 

English horses, after this, appear to have been highly 
prized on the continent, so that the German horses whict 
were presented by Hugh Capet to Athelstan had been 
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imied to good Moooiit. The Engliflh themselres wsere, 
lioweTer, anxioiifl to preserve the monopoly of the breed, for 
in QBO A.D., a law prohibited the exportation of horses. In 
Athelstan's rei^ many Spanish horses were imported, which 
shows the desire on the part of the English, even at that 
eaoriy period, to improve the breed. It is no wonder that 
their aeseendants should have produced the finest horses in 
the world. 

Shortly before tibie Norman conquest, a horse was valued 
at thirty shillings, a mare or colt at twenty shillings, and an 
mitrained mare at sixty pence. 

William the ConquMfor took great pains to improye the 
English breed, introducing many fine steeds from Normandy, 
Ehoiders, and Spain. This monarch owed his success at 
Hastmgs chiefly to his caralry ; his own horse was a Spanish 
one. £i this reign we have the first notice of horses being 
employed in agri<mlture. They had been used for the saddle 
for many oenturies, Bede informing us that the English 
began to use saddle-horses as early as 631 a.d. ; and that 
people of rank distinguished themselves by appearing fre« 
gaendy on horsebacdc. 

During the Conqueror's reign, the then Earl of Shrews- 
bnry, !E^ger de Belesme, brought a number of Spanish 
horses to his estate of Powisland. The breed issuing from 
these is highly eulogized by Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Drayton. 

Id. the reign of Henry I. we have an account of the first 
Arab horse imported into the country. It was presented by 
Alexander I., Ein^ of Scotland, to the churcn of St. An- 
drew's, together with many valuable accoutrements, and a 
considerable estate. History, however, is silent as to the 
purposes to which this animal was devoted, or as to what 
ultimately became of him. Much interesting curiosity is 
derived by tracing the progress of a poirsuit which emplovs 
BO much capital, and engages the attention of so many minos, 
as does the turf; and it is the passionate fondness which this 
nation has devoted to racing— originally introduced as an 
amusement,— which has been the means of establishing that 
class of horses denominated the thorough-bred. The high 
repute which we have gained for the production of them has 
long been acknowledged by foreign states ; and it would be 
a grievous reflection on the present age of improvement if 
toe character of our horses shoxdd descend irom its proud 
pinnacle of fame. There is every probability that the chase 
gave the first impulse to racing : at all events it proved a 
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powerful stimiilas. The speed and stoutness shown by horses 
when galloping over the open country in pursuit of the 
antlered monarch of the forest, was calculated to suggest the 
idea of similar trials on the green sward. 

The English had now become sensible of the value and 
breed of their horses, and in the twelfth century a regular 
race-course had been established in London ; this being none 
other than Smithfield, which was at once horse-market and 
race-course. Fitzstephen, who lived at that period, gives the 
following account of the contests between the palfreys of the 
day : — 

" When a race is to be run by horses, which in their kind 
are strong and fleet, a shout is raised, and common horses 
are ordered to withdraw from without the way. Two 
jockeys, then, or sometimes three, as the match may be made, 
prepare themselves for the contest, such as are used to ride, 
and know how to manage their horses with judgment, the 
grand point being to prevent a competitor from getting before 
them. The horses on their part are not without emulation. 
They tremble and are impatient, and continually in motion. 
At last, the signal once given, they hurry along with unre- 
mitting velocity; the jockeys inspired with the thoughts 
of applause, and the hopes of victory, clapping spurs to 
their willing steeds, brandishing their whips, and cheering 
them with meir cries." 

This is a quaint and amusing picture of the dawning spirit 
of horse-racing. Grossing was evidently an acknowledged 
accomplishment, and personal flagellations between competing 
jockevs not unfrequently resulted from excess of emulation. 
Fertile indeed must have been their imaginations if they 
dreamed that their racing frolics would, in process of time, 
grow into an important national speculation ; much less could 
they have anticipated that their unsophisticated pastimes 
were the embryo of that fame which has been acquired by 
England through the medium of the race-horse. 

This description, with the exception of the cries, might 
have formed part of the record of a modern race at Epsom 
in the columns of a morning paper ; so national is the English 
sport of horse-racing, and so unchanged are its characteristics 
in all but the existing gambling system, which has been 
incorporated with the eflbrts of the noble animal to reach the 
goal first. 

The crusades now followed ; yet, though the opportunities 
of improving the English breed were necessarily great, from 
the facilities with which the finest Oriental horses might 
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hare been obtainecl, no advantage seems to hare been taken 
of them. A gloomy and superstitions fanaticism solely occu- 
pied the minds of the warriors, and to this all useful purposes 
were sacrificed ; the English horses were none the better for 
their experience, though they must frequently haye felt the 
sn^rion^ of the Oriental breed in actual warfare. 

Xing tJohn paid great attention to the improvement of 
horses for a^cultural purposes, and to him we are indebted 
for the origm of our wiught-horses. He chiefly imported 
Plemish horses, and such was his anxiety to possess the 
finest stock from these, that he would accept strong horses as 
rent for Crown lands, and as fines for the renewal of leases. 
His personal 6tu(^ was both numerous and excellent. 

Edward III. was the first amongst our monarchs who 
thought the subject worthy of his serious attention. He 
was a zealous patron of the course, and in his reign English 
horse-breeders began to cross the heavy native breed with 
horses of a lighter structure and greater speed. The king 
himself purchased a considerable number of Spanish horses, 
the ojSspring of the Arabs, which had been introduced into 
their count^ by the Moors.' The efibrt was eminently stw- 
eessful, for the English horse soon began to be valued in 
other countries, and its exportation from our own shores was 
prohibited under considerable penalties. 

Such was the importance which this monarch attached to 
the Spanish breed, that he gave a thousand marks for fifty 
horses, negotiating at the same time with the kings of 
Prance and Spain for their safe passage by land. They all 
arrived safely, at a cost of thirteen pounds, six shillings and 
eightpence each; equal to a hundred and sixty pounds of 
modem money. Edward was also an eminent example to 
many stud-owners in our day, viz., by going deeply in debt 
for Lis horses ; he having been at one time indebted to 
the Count of Hainault in no less a sum than twenty-five 
thousand pounds. The nrice of a rwnning horse in his day 
was three pounds six shulings and eightpence ;— though we 
>scarcely know what was the true meanmg of a running norse 
—probably a hackney. Edward was very jealous as to the 
qnaHty of English horses. A German dealer had imported 
some which did not come up to the monarch's standard, and 
yet he would not allow him to re-export them, without a 
stipulation that he would not take them to Scotland ! 

Prince Edward, son of Henry III., was not deficient in 
that acumen which has subsequently characterized the 
adherents of racing. Being taken a prisoner with his father 
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at Ike bfttiHe of Lew«s by the Earl of Leioester, dursog some 
of ^e tiane when he was hx captivity he was permitted to 
^joy equeettrian exercise eflcoited by soldiezs. Moimted <m 
a speedy hocee himself^ he proposed to his guazds that tbey 
•bould ride races with «adi other, wlodi request, ibr the sake 
of amusemfiDt, thiey wilMogly complied with. Like a skilM 
tactieiaa, tiie prince reaenred ike poiwers of his own steed till 
he maw tlu^ the hosnes of his atteadaats were jaded, and them 
•eiidbg the opportunity, set spixrs to Im (larger, and soon 
left tiie others in the i«ar. This anecdote, althongh it bears 
BO laaaiogy with racing, as it is conducted at the present 
pesiod, serves as evidence that trisds of speed were resorted 
to for amusement in the early ages of British history. 

Horse-joekeyirai had now become an important trade, and 
many dteats were practised. To so great a pitch had tibis 
arisen, that in 1886, Srichard II. passed a horse statute ex- 
pressly a^inst aach frauds. 

Sichard II. and the Binaries were equally anxious for 
Hie f«iriher improvement of the breed of English horses. 
They were tv^a more strict in iheir prohibitions in case of 
ei^rtation; they were, however, more eager to gain bv 
specoiatmg than to extend the improvement of the breed. 
QSie improvement, indeed, much as it was valued, had scarcely 
extended beyond those crosses from which little good could 
have been expected, and which had more reference to the 
then heavy carriages, bad roads, and consequently slow tra- 
Telling, which prevailed, ihaai to the noble changes in the 
horse, as well as in the counlay, which were destined to be 
effected in ihe course of a few centuries. 

Eaees were now regularly established im various parts of 
the kingdom, and their r^ulation became a favourite object 
with the higher classes, as ihe race itself was the ftvoimte 
recreation of the common people. The earliest amongst l^e 
regularly established raoe^courses were at Chester and Stam- 
iJd. But there was, at that time, no recognized breed of 
Tunning horses ; all sorts were mingled together, none being 
«Kelud^. It was not unlil the last year of James I., that 
tales and regulations as to the qnidity of the horses permitted 
to entar were established, and l&om niat period may date the 
oommenoement of the present system of racing. 

Till the reign of Henry Vll. we have few other accounts 
of the progress of the English horse. Post-horses and stages 
were, however, estabMied in the reign of Eichard HI. Like 
the Arabs, English gentlemen in Siese times never rode 
maw, but the ekrgy did. 
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la the reign of Henry YII. horses had become so nu- 
merons, as to be pastured over the waste lands by tfie com- 
mon people. Exportation was still forbidden, except in the 
ease of mares. In the reign of Henry YIII. much attention 
was given to breeding powerful horses, and statutes were 
enacted which fixed me proportions of size and mould of 
horses and mares whidi should be bred from. The thirty* 
second of Henry YIII. enacts, that no person shall, upon any 
common or waste, keep a stallion under fifteen hands ; and 
if that any person find such a horse, he may, on satisfying 
the constable of the next town that the horse is under 
standard, keep him for his own use. Such foals, fillies, or 
maresy as were not considered able to bear foals of reason- 
able stature were, by the same act, to be killed and buried. 

There is no doubt but that these statutes, harsh as they 
were, laid the founda tion of the excellent breeds now common 
in Enslaad. Henry Vlll. was every inch a horseman, and 
he delighted espe^nally in everything regarding the noble 
animaL He compelled the nobility, gentry, and higher 
orders of the clerey, to keep a number of horses in proportion 
to thenr rank ; whilst even the country parson, ** whose wife 
should wear a French hood, or velvet bonnet," was com- 
pelled to keep an entire trotting-horse, under penalty of 
twenty pounds. During tiie reign of Henry YIII., an annual 
race was run at Chester, but the year when it first took place 
is not known. The prize was a wooden ball embellished with 
flowers, fixed upon me point of a lance. This diversion was 
repeated in the presence of the mayor of the city, and was 
celebrated on the Soodee, the identical spot where the races 
are held at this day. These trophies were provided bv the 
Company of Saddlers. In the year 1540, a silver bell was 
substituted for the former prize, under the title of *' St. 
George's bell." 

The dassificatiosi of horses at this period is various. The 
aentiU horse was one of high caste. The pcdfrey was a 
lady's horse, noted for its easy paces. The yreat horse was 
a war-horse. The Aohhy was a strong, active riding-horse, 
whence the proverb of a man "ridmg his hobby.'* The 
clothseh was a cloak-bag horse. The gret doble was a trotting- 
horse, employed in carrying burdens. The curtal was a 
horse whose tail has been shortened. A gamboMinae horse 
was one which was trained for show and parade. An 
amhlinge was a liorse trained to the favourite ladies* pace. 

The first English writer on the horse was in this reign, 
riz.. Sir John Fitzhubert, Judge of the Common Pleas, i^d 

c 2 
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he had evidently bouglit his experience pretty dearly, for lie 
cautions the buyer against being done by dealers — " as I have 
been a hundred tyrnes and more ;" wherefore he was no doubt 
as well fitted to judge of horseflesh as of law. Sir John's 
mode of judging a horse is, however, more curious than use- 
ful. " Tfhou shalt know that a good horse has fifty-four pro- 
perties ; that is to say, two of a man, two of a badger, four 
of a lion, nine of an ox, nine of a hare, nine of a foxe, nine of 
an asse, and ten of a woman." 

In the reign of Edward YI. horse statutes became actually 
ferocious. To steal a horse was visited with death without 
privilege of clergy, and this barbarous statute extended to 
our own times, as all elderly, or even middle-aged persons 
can call to remembrance. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there appears to have been a 
great falling off of cavalrv horses, for in 1588, on the 
threatened mvasion of the Spanish Armada, more than 3,000 
horses could not be mustered, and these, says a contemporary 
writer, were very indifferent as chargers. He states, how- 
ever, of English horses generally, that they were strong, 
bulky animals, slow in action, and only fit for agriculture or 
draught. Coaches were introduced in this reig;n, and these 
bulky animals were in great demand, from me unwieldy 
nature of the carriages, of which the Lord Mayor's annual 
xaree-show presents a specimen. 

To James I. the improvement of English horses owes much ; 
for it was he who first ventured upon that grand improve- 
ment in breeding, the introduction of horses from eastern 
countries, from which the fame of their horses had gone forth 
from time inmiemorial. He purchased an Arabian horse 
from a merchant named Markham, and gave for it the enor- 
mous price, according to the value of money at that period, 
of 500Z. This horse, nowever, on trial, was found deficient in 
ispeed, and the Duke of Newcastle, who then managed the 
sporting affairs of the king, took a dislike to the horse on this 
account ; no one had sufficient courage to demand that his 
breed should be put to the test ; and for the greater part of 
a century, the Arabian breed sank into disuse, and almost 
into contempt. 

The only annual race established prior to the reign of 
James I. was that at Chester ; meetings were now held in 
Yorkshire, at Newmarket, at Croydon, and at Theobald's, 
on Enfield Chase. Training the horses came into vogue, 
a ceremony which no doubt created intense interest with 
those who engaged in the pursuit. The practice of weigh- 
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ing the jockeys was also adopted, and the pedigrees of the 
horses which acquired fame Decame a subject of attention, 
an example in all probability borrowed from the Arabs. 
Those wnich gave proof of superior speed were selected 
to breed from, and the produce was devoted principally 
to racing. The genealogy of our present stock cannot be 
traced to so early a date ; yet it is probable some of that 
blood was continued in strains, which will be hereafter 
noticed. Importations of foreign horses took place during 
the reign of Charles I., and at the time of the Common- 
wealth, also duriDg the respective sovereignties of Charles II. 
and James II. Whether they came from Barbary, Turkey, 
or the continent of Europe, they were supposed to be the 
lineal descendants of horses from the Arabian deserts. 

Daring the protectorate of Cromwell, a south-eastern 
horse, the beautiful White Tuek, was introduced. TThe 
advantages of the breed again became perceptible, and he 
was soon followed by the Helmsley Turk, the Morocco barb,, 
and by a variety of horses of similar descent. Thus, a 
beauty of form, and a degree of speed and stoutness, to- 
which an approach had scarcely been observed in the original 
breeds, was obtained. 

On the Restoration, Charles II. gave every possible en- 
couragement to horsemanship. ELe established races on 
Datchet Mead, and often attended the newly-established 
course at Newmarket, entering his own horses. The racing 
cup was now substituted for tne bell, the old prize, and the 
example of the king raised the course to a splendour before 
unknown. 

This king, to whom we are in a great measure in- 
debted for the introduction of the present strains of foreign 
blood, sent his master of the horse abroad to procure a 
number of foreign horses and mares ; the latter, wnich were 
brouglit over by him, were called the Royal Mares, from one 
of which in the maternal line the genealogy of Eclipse is 
traced. The pedigree of his sire, Marske, is somewhat 
obscure: it goes back through eight generations to a daughter 
of Bustler ; but how her dam was bred there is no authority. 
It may be conjectured that she was descended from some 
of tbe worthies which distinguished themselves on the course 
in the reign of James I. There are several examples of a 
similar nature traceable in the stud-book, which lead to the 
conclusion, that during the early periods of breeding for the 
turf, mares used for ordinary purposes were occasionally 
selected in case they evinced speea and stoutness, without 
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reference to tHeir oriental pedigrees. The pedigree of Hihgw 
flyer affords a similar instance to that of Eclipse, and 
singidar to relate, runs into precisely the same strain of 
blood. On his dam's side he can be traced to a rojal mare ; 
but in the paternal line his genealogy terminates m a mare 
which produced a filly firom JBostler, which horse was a son 
of the Helmsley Turk. Alliiough there are scarcely anj 
horses on the turf at the present day which are not in some 
degree descended from the royal mares, it appears too much 
to assert that they all owe their ori^ entirely to Eaatem 
blood. The casuist may, therefore, with consistency inquire* 
"What is a thorough-bred horse P The term is acceptea con- 
TentionaUy to signify a horse whose pedigree can be traced 
through many generations, the members of which have 
signalized themselyes on the turf, or have established their 
reputation as progenitors of superior horses. 

" Having indulged in a few preliminary canters " with the 
coursers of the eariier ages, to the era of James H., we will 
now draw near to the starting-post, from which we can gam 
more extensive and authentic information concerning pedi* 
ffrees and performances, and thereby more satisfactorify trace- 
xhe progress which has been made in racing, and breeding for 
that purpose. William III., endowed with an ardent desire 
to gam popularity by patronizing the tastes and fashions of 
his people, became a decided patron of racing. The latter 
part of this reign was distinguishable for a very notorious 
character in the person of the celebrated Tregonwell Pramp- 
ton, who, by some means, acquired the title of Father of the 
Turf, an honour of which he was totally undeserving, unless 
that the most diabolical acts and deceptive practices occa- 
sioned the distinction. Many tales are related of him, known 
to be authentic, one of which is too disgraceful to be given, 
but there is another which will bear repetition, though of^n 
told before, as it will serve to show that many of tne delin- 
quencies of modem days are not without their parallel. Sir 
William Strickland and his friends backed a horse called 
Merlin to run against a favourite of Frampton's, for a large 
amount, the race to take place at Newmarket, where Merlm 
was sent from the north, to be trained, under the care of a 
man named Heseltine. The trainer had not been long at 
19'ewmarket when a proposal was made to him by Frampton's 
man to run a private trial, at the same weights and distance 
as the proposed match, for their own special guidance and 
information. Heseltine, with a sense of integrity which did i 
him credit, immediately informed his employer of the propo- 1 
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•at, whefenaon hews iastraeted to do ity bat simsretly to aaaatj 
temen pounoft extnu Frampton, wlio was privy to tho scheme^ 
kd oraered his man to do precisely the same thinff. The 
hcMses raa the trials which was won by Merlin by a length ; 
the result wafr coBmumicated to the respective masters, who^ 
ia coDseqa^feee doubled the stakes, each thinking, of eoars6» 
that he had the best of it. The day came for the race to be 
nm, and anxious speeulators attended to witness the event 
Merlin waa the match, as he had won the trial — thus, the 
perpetrator of the disgraceful artifice was, to use a modeni 
phrase, " put in the hole '* which he had prepared for others. 
jL triflhig additi<m to his style would have rendered it moBe 
conmlete and applicable, — hie should have been distinguished 
as the Father of Turf Pelinquencies. He has left a nume** 
xous family, mmch to the regret of the honourable patrons of 
laeing. 

The principal ancestors of our earliest race^horses were the 
Byeriey Turk, ridden by Captain Bverley, as a charger ift 
Ireland, about the year 1689. The Parley Arabian, in force 
about 1712. Curwen's Barb, & contemporary ; and the Go- 
dolphin Arabian, which celdnrated sire died in the year 1753^ 
evpposed to be in his twenty-ninth year. It is a moot point 
whetlu^ he was an Arabian or a Barb, but, however douotfnl 
the land of his birth, it is an unquestionable fact that there 
are rery lew horses of distinction without a cross of the Gk>- 
Ailphin Arabian : to him and the Boyal mares- the highest 
hoEiours are doe. Other hcurses of eastern origin were im* 
ported and used for the (purpose of breeding when that 
intesestine engagement wae in its infancy, but none of theoi 
Acquired me ^ebrity of the four just named. They were 
aot nomerous, and fvom necessity the practice was resorted 
to of liree<iting £ram awimaibi very neariy related. The highly* 
eulogised Flying Childers afforda a remarkable instance of 
Hub ; his gn»it grandam was a daughter of Spanker,, her dam 
jtBaorb mare, tliZ mother of Spanker ; thus the breed was per- 
petuated bv the union of the mother with the son. Bdtdiel, 
the dam of Highflyer, was a daughter of Blank, and graa^ 
dandliter of Begulua. Blank and Begulus were both sons 
of the Gbdolphin Arabian. Fox, a good runner of his day 
(17ld), and sire of superior stock, was bred in a simikff 
manner, but substituting the father with the daughter for 
the mother with the son. Gfoldfinder, another of the worthies 
of olden times, foaled in 1764, was a son of Snap, his dam a 
daughter of Blank, and gnmddaoghter of Begulus^ whose con- 
wmffBinity has heeni already nodeed. Buokhunter, after* 
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wards named the Carlisle gelding, was a son of the Bald gal- 
loway, his dam by Lord Carlisle's Turk, grandam also by th& 
Bald galloway. He was foaled in 1713. These examples 
might oe multiplied to a considerable extent with horses bred 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century, but aa 
the resources for breeding became more numerous, the neces- 
sity for the continuance of incestuous strains no longer pre- 
vailing, experience, together with the principles of physiology, 
convinced breeders that it was an erroneous practice. The 
most striking instance of incestuous breeding at the present 
date is found in the pedigree of the St. Leger winner, the 
!Knight of St. George. He was by Irish Birdcatcher, dam 
by Hetman Flatoff, grandam Waterwitch, by Sir Hercules. 
Birdcatcher was a son of Sir Hercules : thus that justly cele- 
brated stallion was grandsire on the one side and great 
grandsire on the other, a degree of consanguinity sadly too 
closely allied to be justified by sound experience, and it 
would.be dangerous if this instance of success were to be 
taken as a precedent. A few breeders will no doubt be 
tempted to try the experiment, but there is not much proba- 
bility that it will become a general practice. 

As it is evident that our thorough-bred horses owe their 
descent principally from Arabian, or other eastern ancestors. 
Barbs, or Turks, in theory it would appear that parents of the 
same blood would produce stock of the highest value, and the 
opinion has been very earnestly expressed that the introduction 
of Arabian sires is absolutely required to infuse vigour, con- 
stitution, stoutness, and endurance into the race-horses of the 
present day. Practical experience confutes the argument, 
and the reasons will become quite obvious when the invari- 
able unsuccessful examples of modern times are brought 
forward. During the present century several Arabians have 
been imported for the purpose of breeding, and their stock 
has been found worthless compared with that which, in the 
course of years, has become, so to speak, indigenous to the 
country. With the exception of one mare called Fair Ellen, 
an offspring of the WeUesley Arabian, none have evinced 
even common pretensions to racing superiority ; and here it 
must be observed, that although the last-named horse came 
finom the East, his Arabian ancestry, like that of many others, is 
distmted. Within the last twenty years several horses, stated 
to nave been of the pure blood of the desert, have been brought 
to England and started for various races, but they have been 
invariably beaten, although the levelling power in turf calcula- 
tions,-^ vast concession of weight has, in every instance, 
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heen. accorded to them. So great is the saperiority of the 
present breed of English race-horses over tnose of eastern 
extract, that no reasonable weight will equalize their powers 
at the winning-post. 

Qaeen Anne patronized the turf extensiyely by running 
horses, and also by annual presentations of fi;old cups, value 
one hundred guineas each, to be run for at York. According ta 
the " Bacing Calendar," published by Weatherby, which 
appears to be the onl^ veritable authority extant, the first of 
these cups was given in 1711, and they were continued to the 
end of her majesty's rei^n. It is^ however, recorded that the 
first cup run for as a prize was in 1646, at Stamford, where 
there were races on every Thursday in March, but by whom 
it was given, or how provided for, I can find no evidence. 
George I. continued the example of his royal predecessor in 
the presentation of cups, and in his reign tne first royal plate 
is mentioned as having^ been won at Black Hambledon in 
1716, by Brocklesby Betty, a mare at that time in high 
repute. Eacing, and consequently the stimulus to breed 
horses for that purpose, when in its infancy, received a 
gracious impetus by the presentation of royal plates, which 
at the period when they were first offered, and during many 
years, were regarded as prizes of sufficient value to induce 
noblemen and gentlemen to breed and train horses in the 
hope of gaining them, to which emulation was doubtless a 
powerful excitement. So great are the changes which have 
taken place, and so large and numerous are the stakes open 
for public competition, that the royal plates are now scarcely 
considered worthy of notice. Nevertneless it is necessary to 
trace their progress in order to show the promotion which 
has taken place in the prosperity of the turf. In the reign 
of George ll. the number of these prizes was considerably 
augmented. In 1730 three king's plates were given at New* 
market, and one each at Guildford, Ipswich, Salisbury, IS'ot- 
tingham, Winchester, Hambleton, York, Canterbury, Lewes, 
and Lincoln. The custom was continued throughout that 
king's reign, but his majesty's name does not appear as the 
owner of race-horses. The good king George III. increased 
the number of plates to twenty-three in England and 
Scotland, exclusive of those which were given to be run 
for in Ireland. The succeeding sovereign made other 
additions, and in 1830 we find twenty-seven enume- 
rated in the Eacing Calendar, and at the end of the 
reign of William IV. they numbered thirty-four. On 
the accession of Her Majesty some new regulations were 
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istrodaoed rm^peetiBf weigbtB and distiaices, to^ assimilirte 
wj^ the pmwfiiig oostoma of nusing, in expeetBtioa thaitt 
Idiey would raMber the queen'ft pktes sttracti^v— -a good 
intention, which has not oeen realised. Sinee that pemd a 
plate has been awarded to Br^hton^ and another for mares 
at York, nosing the nnmber to thiriy-siz ; and some of the 
platet' have been transferred from places where raeing wae 
on the wane to others of greater importance. When t&e 
royal plates wsrer first nresented, it was an invariable ens- 
torn that the fire-yeaar ola- horses i^onld carrj ten stcme eaeh, 
and ran fbar-mile heats, certain plates b^ng confined to 
horses of that age ; the eonditiona of those plstea whieh 
were for horsea of greater ages imposed a burden of twehe 
fBtone. These regmations remadned in force at the com- 
mencement of the present century ; but heats are now 
dieconttnned, the distances are shortened, and the weights 
redaced. Many persons are of opinion that these alteratLons 
are obieotioname, as coodnciye to the encouragement c^ 
abreea of horses less powerM and deficient in stoutness* 
There may be some grounds for the impressiKm, yet when 
it is remarked, that according to the old systm the sap- 
porters of the turf of the present day are not inclined to run 
their horses, and that the royal plates would no longer 
continue to be productire of c<mte8ts under the- origini^ 
eonditions, there was no alternative. In the oouzBe oi 
these remarks the misconceptions respecting the neeessity 
of distressing distances as tests of superiori^ will be more 
difiusely considered. During the eighteenth oentniy tl» 
breeding of horses for the torf seems to have been gene- 
ndly confined to tibie nobility and gentry oi weai^ The 
fame of favourite progenitors was a pow<»fol stimulast 
with them, and the desire to breed good horses mare than 
the love of gain predominated. The pursuit has now, with 
few exceptions, become an object of speeidation, and panons 
of all classes who keep studs da so with a view to profit. 
Still the same good intention ia accomplished^ and muoh 
more extensively. - At the lowest computation there are 
more than five times the number of horses bred! at the 
present period than there were in the corresponding year 
of the last century. Every breeder endeavours to prodoee 
the best horses—it is his ambition and his interest to do so. 
As the most distinguished breeders of the olden times may 
be mentioned the royal dukes of Cumberland: the first of 
idiom, a son of George II., confbrred great benefits on tiie 
racing public, as the breeder of Eclipse and Sing Heirod. 
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The BQCceediiig xcfal duke^ a brother to Creerge m., W9» a 
saeceBsfiil breeder of raeinff stock. The Dukes of Ancaster, 
BeroBBhire, Bridgewater, Somerset, Wharton, iEatland, and 
Bolton, and many noble lords, are to be found prominent 
on the lists of their respeetire days. Wken we arriye at 
the present eentory, we find the names of tbe Dukes of 
HamiltcHi, Leeds, and Oerelaad (tken Lord Dariin^ton), 
the Marquis of Westminster (then Eaii GrosTenor), Barls 
Bgremont, Derby, Fitzwilliam, Stamft»rd and Warrington, 
and SearboTough, each of whom had farourites, worthy 
specimens of their species. With rather long interrals be- 
tween the dates of their being ibaled, the aforesaid noblemen 
had seyeral horses of repute, tiie progenitors of our present 
stock. There were in those days Init few mares devoted 
to the stud. A few peculiarities of character, mcidents, and 
eyents connected witii some of them are worthy of notice, 
from the examples they afiKxrd in the occult science of breeds 
ing: Bonny Iffiack, for instance, bred by the Duke of Butland, 
in 1716, distinguished herself on the course, but did not 
prore a good brood mare ; none of her descendants were 
of any worth, and her family is extinct. Her running was so 
Tery superior that it deserres to be described : at three 
years old she beat a six-year old horse at even, weights four 
miles ; the following year, fbr the kin^^s cup at Hambledon 
for five-year old mares, four miles, without any allowance 
for her ace, she beat a field of thirty, being me greatest 
number of horses that had been known to start for a race 
in those days, or indeed for a long time afterwards. She 
won the cup again at the same place when fire years old, 
lieating a field of fifteen : also a cup at Newmarket, beating 
thirteen competitors. To account for the inferiority of her 
nrogeny it must be obsenred that her dam was by a Persian 
norse; blood which does not appear to hare l>een Talued 
«ren in those early days. It was reserved for Mr. Darley 
to introduce a horse which became a worthy progenitor of 
the best blood of the present day. This gentleman bad 
always thought that the Arabian purchased from Mr. Marir- 
ham had not been hxtfy treated, and anxious to renew the 
experiment, he commissioned his brother, then in the Bast, 
to procure another Arabian of promise and send him to 
Bngland. The commission was carefully executed, and a 
hone was met with which wss bred in tlie desert. On his 
arriTal the beauty of his symm e tr y wa s immediatelyrecognized, 
for it embraced every point that covld be desired in a race* 
iKnve. "Fxoni this horse is descended a vast number of the 
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most celebrated racers, and at the present period there is 
scarcely one which do68 not possess some of his blood. The 
most celebrated of his immediate offspring were the Devon- 
shire or Flying Childers, and Bartletts Childers, a horse 
which was never trained, but his superiority in the stud 
is well known. The wonderful tales which have been related 
concerning Flying Childers, like the snowball, have in- 
creased in their progress, therefore a brief digression is 
necessary to unfold these romantic conceptions. It is related 
that he gave Fox twelve pounds over the Beacon course at 
Newmarket, and beat him a quarter of a mile in a trial. 
Every racing man would naturally inquire if Fox could not 
have got nearer at the end, and few indeed place much 
reliance on trials without substantial evidence to corroborate 
reports. It is also said that he ran a trial against Almanzor 
and the Duke of Jutland's Brown Betty, nine stone two 
pounds each, over the round course at Newmarket, three 
miles, six furlongs, and ninety-three yards, which distance, 
according to many accounts in print, " He ran in six minutes 
and forty seconds, to perform which he must have moved at 
the rate of eighty-two feet and a half in one second of time, 
or nearly at the rate of <me mile in a minute" The inac- 
curacy of this is patent. If a horse moved at the rate 
described, he would get over the distance in a trifle less 
than four minutes and a half. No horse that ever was foaled 
ever went at the pace spoken of. The rate of fifty feet in a 
second is very great, and more than the average pace 
required to run the distance of the Beacon Course, four 
miles, one furlong, and one hundred and thirty yards, in 
seven minutes and a half, which Childers is also reported to 
have done. After all the high-flown panegyrics concerning 
the racing exploits of this horse in public<ithe only tria£ 
worthy of credence,— they were confined to the winning of 
two matches, for the first of which at six years old, carrying 
eight stone five pounds each, he beat Speedwell, a gelding 
of equivocal celebrity (the distance was four miles) ; for the 
second, when seven years old, he beat Chanter, twelve years 
old, six miles. He was engaged in three other matches, for 
which he received forfeit. It is related that he was at first 
used as a hunter, and that he was headstrong and vicious. 
He was the property of the Duke of Devonshire, who 
bought him when young from Mr. Childers, whence his name. 
He died in the Duke's stud at the age of twenty-six years. 
These observations are not intended to detract from his 
excellence in the stud, but to confute the marvellous tales 
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which seem to excite the wonder and admiration of the 
miinitiated, while among experienced turfites they attain 
no credence. Bartletts Cliilders, another son of the Parley. 
Arabian, was never trained to the coarse, but his symmetry 
sufficiently spoke for itself. A ^eat many of the firet horses 
of the day owned him for theur sire, and the two Childers 
were soon acknowledged for their superiority in the stud. 

As a worthy scion of the latter stands his great-grandson 
the celebrated Eclipse, of whose speed no correct estimate 
was formed ; for, although he contended with some of the 
best horses of his day, he never met with an opponent 
sufficiently fleet to put his powers to the test. He was soon 
withdrawn from the turf, and became the sire of one hundred 
and thirty-four winners, who brought their owners more 
than 160,000^. exclusive of cups. He was bred by the 
Duke of Cumberland, and owed his name to his having been 
foaled during the great eclipse of 1764. At the sale of the 
Puke's stud, ne was bought for seventy-five guineas. Eclipse 
was ^ve years old before he was brought on the turf, his nrst 
race being for the maiden « iplate at Epsom.. His powers 
were at once seen, and in his next race at York, twentj 
guineas to one were betted on him. Puring the race this 
mcreased to a hundred guineas to one. At the end of the 
first two miles he was a distance before his competitors, and 
won with the greatest ease. 

In 1769, a Mr. O'Kelly became his proprietor for sixteen 
hundred and fifty guineas. In 1779, one of the Bedford 
family asked his price. O'Xelly replied, that " all Bedford 
Level would not purchase him.'' From another person he 
asked 25,000/. down, and an annuity of 500/. for life. O'Kelly 
cleared 25,000Z. by him. 

Eclipse won eleven king's plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone, and in the other ten. In running he had a vast 
stride, and his hind legs were so spread ** that a wheelbarrow 
might have been driven between them." The points of this 
horse most useful to the breeder were, the curve of his head, 
the slant, extent, and substance of his shoulders, the length 
of his waist, and breadth of loins, the extent of his quarters, 
and the length and substance of his thighs and forearms. 
He died in 1789, aged twenty-six years. His heart weighed 
fourteen pounds. 

KiKO He&od was another famous racer, whose blood is 
much valued at the present day. He was a descendant of 
Flying Childers, was the sire of no less than four hundred 
and mnety-seven winners, which gained for their proprietors 
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upwards of 200,000/. He was not brought on tke turf till fire 
years old. His forte was stoatness or bottom and with 
physical powers, which enabled^ him to carry weight. He 
was, however, beaten twice ont of five races at Newmark^ 
He was the sire of many celebrated horses. King H^pod 
died in 1760, at twenty-one years of age. 

Sevend horses of mgh character were foaled towards the 
end of the last centniy ; the most conspicaoos of which were, 
Sir Peter Teazle, bred by the Earl of Derby ; Gohanna, by 
i^e Earl of Egremont ; Haphazard, by Lord Darlington ^ 
B^iingborongh and Hambletonian, by Mr. Hntchinscni; 
Dick Andrews, by Mr. Lord. Sir Olirer, a horse of great 
pow er and substance, was bred by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington in 1800 ; he was the sire of many good brood 
mares, bnt not of many first-rate horses : this is not an indi- 
vidnal case — a subject which will bear remarks on a fatore 
opportunity. The Marquis of Westminst^ kept np his stud 
tut within the last fourteen or fifteen years, with triumphant 
success, and in former years bred seyeral winners of the 
Derby and of the Oaks, and more recently, Touchstone^ 
Satinst, and Launcelot, winners of the St. Leger. More re- 
cently, the Earls Jersey, Exeter, and Derby, hare been most 
extensive patrons ; the former noble lord, with the far-famed 
Prunella blood, from the Duke of Grafton's stud, having been 
nnusually successful— Bay Middleton, to wit. During the 
latter part of the last and commencement of the present 
century. Sir Charles Bonbniy was an extensive and rery 
fortunate breeder : his mare Eleanor having won both the 
Derby and Oaks, was sufficient to stamp his fame ; he also- 
bred the celebrated Highflyer, and Smolensko, the latter a 
winner of the Derby. This gentleman was the first to pro* 
mote a reduction of the distances for which horses were 
accustomed to run. The opponents to the alteration were 
ill-natured enough to assign the motive as arising from the 
particular qualifications of his own horses— -that they were 
speedy, but wanting in stoutness. The Sorcerer blood, to 
which he was partiu, had that character, but it is qnestiim- 
able whether tne deficiency of stoutness was not imaginary. 
At all events, the failing hai not invariably descended to tiae 
progeny, for which Yenison affords an example, as his dam 
was a daughter of Smolensko, a son of Sorcerer. Foreign 
states have devoted much money and attention to the improve* 
ment of their horses by establishing extensive breeding studs. 
This kingdom has acquired unequtuled celebrity without such 
auxiliaries, and it redounds much to the praise of &itish en* 
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terpriae, tixat so mnch -oenown hm been, gaiaed by the spirited 
egaUcsiB and libemlity of noUemeKi and geniiemeii of vr«alth. 

His £of al Hklmess the Pzince Segent g&ye great encou- 
n^em^t to breeding hanem, and to racing. % his command, 
ike paddooks at jHamptoBi Oomrt were plaoed imderihe direo 
tioa of the late Mr. Goodwin, whose sosl was thirty-seTon 
fears inspector and veterinsErf snrgecm to the royal stud; 
oat from iJi-health he has now retired. It was the intention 
of liie Frinoe Eegent, independent of breeding race-horses, 
to breed ihorongh-bred gray horses, snfficnently powerful for 
his own riding ; and to tiuit piupose tw^ve gray mares were 
purchased, and also Sir Harry I&nsdaie, a gray stallion; but 
ms Soyal flighnese's anticipations were not very success^illy 
leaHzed. Oiutavns, a ^ay bone, the winner of the Derby* 
was fared at HaiBpton Court ; and to exemplify the uncertainty* 
eennected with racing, this horse's history is worthy to be 
iatsodnoed. fie was so raoail as a yearling, ihat, the idea of 
Ids erer aspiring to the bonour of eanving his royal master 
was oat of the question, and be was sold to Mr. Hunter for 
twenty-five guineas, and that gentleman was afterwards so 
much dissatisfied with his bargain, that he offered to sell him 
at a loss. At tiM low price of fifteen guineas, he was unable 
to attract a customer, and was ^erefore obliged to keep him«, 
The following year, with the odds 20 to 1 against hmi, he 
won the July stakes at Kewmarket. At three years old he 
won the Newmarket stakes, the Derby, and two matches ; 
and wben four years old, the Ckret stakes and 200 guineas at 
Newmarket, after which he was put to tiie stud. This, it must 
be acknowledged, was a fortunate peculation, and is one oi 
numerous other proofs l^at might be introduced, that a race- 
horse, if sound, should ne^er oe discarded till he has been 
£uriy tried. 

Oonteaiporary mlii the PriiMDe Segent, his Boy al Highness 
the Duke of York had a select stud of mares at OaQands* 
where Moses, a Derby winner, was bred. The principal 
fimMxites wi^ his Soyal Highness were Eubens, Moses, 
Smnour, and Aladdin. 

The stud at Hamptcm Comrt was kept up with great care 
tiirough Hie reigns of George IV. and W illiam IV., and I 
have good authority for stating, that the latter sovereign 
made a good profit by the investment. The h<»rses kept for 
the use of the stud hosBL 1820 to 1837 were. Soothsays and 
Bftinbow, both sent to France in 1823 ; Waterloo, Moses, the 
Colonel, and Tnmby, the latter sent to Yir^nia in 1835 ; 
fiekBiOfl, sent to Geimany in 1835 ; Hubini, Com, and Acteon. 
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At tLe conclusion of the re^^n of William IV., there were 
fiffcy brood mares of unexceptiomible pedigree and character, 
including a few Arabians ; and at the annual sale which took 
place in the spring of 1837, at Messrs. Tattersall's, the last 
during the reign of his late majes^, eleven colts and thirteen 
fillies produced 5,389 guineas. Here it may be mentioned, 
that two colts, one a descendant of Eubini and an Arabian 
mare, the other a pure-bred Arabian, were sold for twenty- 
seven and thirty -three guineas respectively. This is a certain 
criterion of the low estimation in which the Arabian blood is 
regarded, and of their worthlessness for improving the cha- 
racter of thorough-bred stock. 

At the decease of King William the royal stud was dis- 
posed of by Messrs. Tattersall, in October, 1837. It con- 
.flisted of forty-three brood mares, thirteen colts, and eighteen 
fillies ; also Acteon and the Colonel ; they produced 16,578 
guineas. Great efforts were made by the most influential 
noblemen and gentlemen, members of the Jockey Club, to 
impress on her majesty's ministers the policy of retaining 
the establishment, but they were unavailing. From that 
period till recently, the Hampton Court paddocks were un- 
occupied by royal property. A small but valuable and 
splendid stud of mares has again been formed, and we may 
hope to see the establishment increase ; considering the great 
prices which were realized by the sale of the yearling 
under the insinuating hammer of Messrs. Tattersall, in 
June, 1854, the prospect is most flattering. A colt, by Irish 
Birdcatcher, out of Jamaica, was knocked down to Mr. 
Howard for 1,000 guineas ; a filly, by Bay Middleton, out rf 
Stamp, to the same spirited purchaser, for 900 guineas ; two 
>other colts at nearly equal sums, to other persons. All the 
lots were disposed of at high premiums — suffice it to state, 
that eight colts and six fillies produced 6,199 guineas, exceed- 
ing by SlOl. the sum given for twenty yearlings, the property 
of the late kinff in 1837. 

Voivode, a chestnut yearlinff colt, bred by Mr. Cookson, by 
Surplice, out of Mincemeat's dam, was sola by Messrs. Tat- 
tersall at Doncaster to Mr. Merry for 1,020 guineas. Such 
prices must have the effect of stimulating persons to devote 
their attention to breeding racing stock. 

A stud farm on a large scale has, within a few years, been 
established at Hawcline, near York, upon the joint-stock 
principle ; there is no doubt it will be a profitable investment 
to the proprietors, and an acquisition to the country. They 
are in possession of some stud horses of the highest repute* 
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mchdincr the Flyingj Dutcliman, Chanticleer, Slane, and Con- 
nans^fat Ilanger. Undertakings of a similar kind formed in 
different parts of the kingdom wonld be of great value in 
maintaining the character of onr breed of horses, and in sup- 
plying the country with really useful animals. When the 
object is to breed for sale only, every exertion must be used 
to rear such horses as may be useful for general purposes 
in the event of their not being adapted to racing. !Noblemen 
and gentlemen who breed for their own use on the turf gene- 
rally direct their attention most especially to racing qualifica- 
tions. ^ 

Near London, at Budding Hill, there is a stud farm on a 
very extensive scale, the property of Messrs. Henry and 
Cheslyn Hall. It is conducted with the utmost liberality, 
and every department evinces the skill which has been exer- 
cised in the arrangements. The stallions are Harkaway, 
The Libel, Tearaway, Pitsford, Chabron, Lothario, Eetriever, 
Ethelbert, Cleveland Shortlegs (a splendid animal of the 
breed which his name denotes), and The Wonder, an extra- 
ordinary trotter with splendid action. A morning devoted . ; 
to the inspection of the stud cannot fail to be highly \^ 
gratifying to sportsmen, and indeed to all others who are ad- 
mirers of the equine species, and any person will be amply 
repaid if it is only in contemplating the perfect symmetry of 
one horse, Lothario. He is the Adonis of his kind, and similar 
perfections of symmetry can be traced to his ancestors, 
unparting an important example to breeders. His dam 
Moggy, and his grandam Active, both bred by the late Sir 
George Kgot, were strikingly beautiful; so also was his 
grandsire Sultan, and his great-grandsire Partisan. Giovanni, 
his sire, was a finely formed and powerful horse, and Pilho 
da Pttta, his paternal grandsire, was one of the best and 
truest-shaped norses ever foaled. They might, with great 
propriety, be designated the handsome family ; Lothario's 
colour, a beautiful bay, is most attractive, and the prevailing 
colour with his ancestors was similar. These two coinci- 
dences of symmetry and colour serve to supply an example 
of certain characteristics which often descend from gene- 
ration to generation, for it is acknowledged by breeders 
that the young stock will, in those respects, often re- 
semble their grandsires or grandams, and even more remote 
ancestors. 

The Duke of Grafton, at the conclusion of the past and at 
the beginning of the present century, indeed for many years, 
had one of the largest and by far the most successful studs of 
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the day. It is a fact worthy of notice, as it establishes the 
value of good blood» that many of the most fashionable and 
justly esteemed horses, of modern times are descended in 
a direct line from his Grace of Grafton's celebrated mare 
Penelope, whose lineage can be traced to one of the royal 
mares of Charles IL, and still further back to Place's White 
Turk, and the Byerley Turk. By investigating this mare's 
pedigree it will be found that, although she inherited the 
Fabian blood from Godolphin, and the Parley Arabian, 
strains of Turkish and Barb blood prevail over those of the 
Arabian. Thus we must trace the superiority of our horses 
to the legitimate source, and it may be taken as a general 
maxim that our best horses are those whose pedigrees are 
continued from the earliest periods. There is a circumstance 
connected with the produce of Penelope worthy of observa- 
tion: the £rst seven of her ofispring, and which were by 
far the most valuable, were by one sire. Waxy. From that 
horse she gave birth to a filly, whidi was not named, and put 
to the stud ; then came Whalebone, Webb, Woful, Wire, 
and Whisker, all superior animals. The ne^t was Waterloo, 
by Walton ; Wildfire, by Waxy, sent to Germany ; and 
Windfall, by the same horse : she then had Whizgig, by 



B.ubens; Waltz, by Election; and Wamba, by Merlin. 
Whalebone and Whisker were winners of the Derby in their 
respective years, and subsequently the progenitors of several 
horses of the highest pretensions. The produce by Walton, 
Bubens, Election, and Merlin, were very inferior to those by 
her first partner. A gentleman, whose experience in breed- 
ing race-horses was extensive, and who was much disposed to 
penetrate into the mystic recesses of nature, was wont to 
declare that the sire never ought to be changed unless under 
uncontrollable circumstances, alleging that a mare having 
stock by different horses would give birth to succeeding foals 
bearing resemblance in some points to her former partners. 
Without pronouncing the theory to be correct, there may be 
some foundation for it. Descendants from Penelope will be 
recognized in the blood of Camel, Defence, Sir Hercules, 
Irish Birdcatcher, Bay Middleton, Touchstone, Cotherstone, 
Eaugh a Ballagh, Alarm, Orlando, Cossack, Hero, and the 
Elying Dutchman, all acknowledged as very superior horses 
on the turf; the two last»named have yet to establish their 
fame in the stud. That verv extraordinary good creature 
Oatherina was a grand-daughter of Penelope. The same 
strain of blood takes a still wider range by including Partisan, 
also bred by the Duke of Grafton. This horse was by 
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Wftlton» his dam Parasol own sister to Penelope. Alarm 
eombin^s this excdlent geaealogy in a twofold degree, with*> 
oat so near an alliance as to be objectionable on the score of 
ecHisan^inity. 

We must not. however, award all the merit which the 
English race-horse of the present time possesses to this one 
sonree j for it must be acknowledged there are many others. 
Orville may be mentioned as a sire of^rery high repute ; his 
pediffree can likewise be traced to one of the royal mares of 
Ohanes 11. Many very celebrated horses are descended 
from Orville, among which stand foremost in review his son 
Smiling, and his grandson Priam, both Derby winners. Un- 
fortunately, the latter horse was sold to go to America, bnt 
not before he had left traces of his sterling worth. He was 
the sire of Miss Letty, Industry, and Crucifix, each of them 
wimiers of the Oaks. Cossack and Hero also claim alliance 
to him. The celebrated mare, Alice Hawthorn, and the 
dams of Voltigeur and Frantic, possess the Orville blood, to 
irhidi a numerous family may be added by reference to the 
stud-book. 



CHAPIEE in. 
VARIETIES OP ENGLISH HORSES. 

THE BACE-HOBSB. 

The English race-horse is undoubtedly the finest anhnal 
of hifl species in the world. In swiftness and energy he sur- 
passes even his Arabian progenitor, though on the burning 
sands of the desert, to which not being acclimatised, he migm 
not be equal in point of endurance. He is always distinguished 
by the beautiful head of the class from which his ancestors 
sprang ; this being as findiy set on a neck of faultless con- 
tour. His oblique shoulders give as good earnest of strength 
as do his well-formed hind legs of speed. By the sculptor, 
pedbaps, the legs from the knee downward might be pro- 
nounced unfit fo^ the beau ideal of a perfect animal, yet this, 
though admitted by judges to be sometimes the case, is, after 
•11, a matter of little consequence. Certain it is, that when- 
erer the English r<Use-horse has contended on fair ground 
the finest Arabian breeds, he has invariably come off con- 

d2 
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queror, even though he may be by no means the finest speci- 
men of his own class. So marked is his superiority OTer all 
European breeds, that it is customary on the English course 
to allow any foreign horses a considerable advantage in. the 
weight they carry, but to no purpose, as they seldom succeed 
in carrying off the prize. 

The climate of England has no doubt almost as mxich to 
do with our breed of horses as hiLs the purity of their pedi- 
grees. When an English race-horse leaves his native country 
for the continent, he is observed to degenerate, and his pro- 
geny also ; though whether this is the case with English 
horses exported to Bussia, we have no perfect means of ascer- 
taining. The influence of climate is also evinced in the great 
success of some English horses which were known not to be 
of perfectly pure blood, though the latter is invariably in- 
sisted on as the requisite of a first-rate horse. 

The history of the racing-colt (so says the author) in the 
present day has in it much that is interesting, and a great deal 
that is in the highest degree disgracefal to the turf. The first 
six months of the racer are usually spent happily enough : he is 
with his dam, well sheltered, well fed, and every want antici- 
pated, in order that his frame and his powers may be fully de- 
veloped in the least possible time. Then comes the spirit of 
curiosity and of speculation : the owner is anxious to know 
whether his stock will be worth the expense of keeping, and 
they are prepared for being broken in soon after they have 
attained tne age of twelve months ; the mouth is begun to be 
formed, and before the succeeding autumn has closed in they 
are under the care of the training-groom. 

The system of management is much improved. The tram- 
ing-groom possesses more real knowledge of his business, 
and there is far more humanity exercised than there used to 
be. In a very great proportion of the training-stables the full 
exertion of the power •and speed pf the colt is oftener ob- 
tained by kind usage than by brutal cruelty. 

By-and-by comes the day of trial. The course is a short 
one, usually half a mile, but their fieetness and their streng^ 
are put fully to the test. This is occasionally repeated, in 
order that the trainer or the owner may be put in full pos- 
session of the powers and promise of the animal. At two 
years old the course is sometimes lengthened to three-quarters 
of a mile, and^the speed is again fully tested. 

At the first glance there appears to be some indiscretion 
in this ; but the system must be examined. It must be in- 
quired whether it is not wrong to call thus severely on the 
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power of any animal before the period at which its strength 
18 deyeloped ; and whether the horse so treated can attain 
the state of perfection for which he was designed. He may 
exhibit strength and speed extraordinary for his age, but is 
he able to sustain the reputation that he acquires P His bones 
not having acquired their proper strength, and the muscles 
not having attained their lull power, is it not reasonable to 
expect that at no remote period he may deceive his backers 
and be publicly disgraced; or is it seen that he gets old, 
although not arrived at the pride of youth, and is he with- 
drawn from the course? These questions will be more 
diffusely discussed in future pages. 

It must be conceded, that if another year were granted, 
and the general date of the appearance of the young horse 
on the course were three years instead of two, the spirit of 
sheer gambling would be somewhat curtailed ; many a good 
horse would be. saved from the sad fate of those that are cast ; 
and the owner would rarely be out of pocket. 

On a fair view of the turf, however, there is considerably 
less cruelty exercised than there was thirty years ago. The 
training for, and the running of the four-mile courses, was 
accompanied by a great deal of barbarity. The number of 
those which die in the training, or in the running, is mate- 
rially diminished. There are numerous accounts of the horse 
dropping and dying in contesting the four-mile course, and 
sometimes there were more outrageous heats than these. 
The starting-post of the six-mile course once stood near Six- 
mile Bottom at Kewmarket. The horses are not so much 
punished in their running as they used to be. No jockey of 
the present day would disgrace himself by the atrocitieb 
that were formerly committed. It is now understood that, 
when a horse is exerting the utmost extent of his stride, 
and is straining eve^ muscle and every limb from a natural 
principle of emulation, the working of the bit, or the mode- 
rate application of the whip or spur, may keep him up to the 
mark ; but when he has wound up ** each corporeal agent 
to the terrible feat," the infliction of sudden torture will 
necessarily disturb the harmony of action, and throw the 
animal quite abroad. Many a race has been lost by the 
infliction of wanton cruelty. A bad-tempered horse imme- 
diately shuts wp. He is sure to abate or lessen his exertion 
if he IS severely punished when doing his best. The owner or 
the jockey will, however, be the best judge of the proper 
manner of riding in particular cases. 
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THB HUNTEE. 

The author says, the hunter used ehiefiy to differ from the 
x*oad-horse in standiDg an inch or two higher, and possessing 
more blood. He was at least three-quarters bred, with 
small head and thick neek, and therefore light in the hand ; 
the crest £rm and arched, the jaws wide, and consequently 
the head well set on, and the mouth light and pleasant. 
The forehand was higher than that of the raoer, and although 
the shoulder was somewhat thicker, the saddle was in its 
proper place. The barrel was rounder than that of the 
race-horse, that there might be more room fbr the lungs 
to play when the pace was becoming distressing ; the leg was 
shorter and deeper ; the pastern shorter, yet retaining con- 
tiderable obliquity ; and the foot sound ; the body short snd 
compact, the loins broad, the quarters long, the thigfas 
muscular, and the hocks well bent and well under thd horse. 
This was the hunter of former days, that would carry his 
master to the coyert side, and keep his place in the fiisld 
during a run of two or even four hours, and find his way 
home agaia imhnrt and not over tired. 

It is not erei^ good and fleet hone which will make a 
good hunter. He may have strength and vigour for a long 
journey, and yet not be able to bear the shocks and^sttsin- 
mgs of the onase. There never was, says Captain Brown, 
a long limber-legged horse that was able to gallop down 
steep hiUs, and take bold leaps with a weight on his back, 
without sinking or foundering. 

A horse should never be* used for field-sport till he is in 
his sixth year, as his joints will not be well knit, nor his 
tendons sufficiently tenacious, till that period. A horse in his 
fifth year may occasionally be ridden out with the hounds, 
but if he is only moderately worked tUl the following year, 
so much the better. 

It is now, however, the fashion to breed the hxmter bhiel^ 
for speed; he therefore is a very different kind of horse 
from what he was. He is the race-horse somewhat more 
stoutly bred. The hunter of the present day is com- 
paratively seldom ridden to cover ; a hacrk conveys the 
sportsman, and a second horse is provided, entrusted to some 
groom who knows the country, and brings him to the spot 
where he is most likely to meet the hounds during the chase, 
which may be then generally prolonged without distress to 
either horse. 
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The spare hone, however, is not always forthooming when 
wanted, for the chase may have taken a contrary direction to 
that which was expected. Then comes a duty of which the 
horse, will not remind the rider until his strength is rapidly 
wasting, although the attentive and humane sportsman can 
scarcely overlook it. His action becomes feeble, the flanks 
heave convulsively — there is a peculiar convulsive action of 
the diaphragm. These will be sufficient indications of dis- 
tress, and no horse should be urged on'after he has unequivo- 
cally exhibited them. It would be an act of injustice and 
cruelty for which no excuse can be urged. The administra- 
tion of some restorative, and leading slow to the nearest 
stable, are the best alternatives at the moment of distress. 

There is one abuse of hunting that has lately crept in, 
chiefly advantageous to horse-dealers, and established for 
their peculiar purposes, but which is an outrage to humanity 
•—the steeple-chase. That these noble animals should be 
urged at their utmost speed over all sorts of ground, and 
with every dangerous obstacle in their way, is a practice 
unsanctioned by any good or legitimate object, and which 
should be put down by the expression of universal detes- 
tation. 

During the sporting season the hunter is well fed, and 
with that kind of food which contains a great proportion of 
nutriment in little compass. A small quantity of hay, rarely 
more than eight or ten pounds per day, is i^iowed, and less 
thui that on the day before work. The quanti^ of com 
may vary from ten to fourteen pounds dauy. lliere is a 
prejudice in most hunting stables, and probably well founded, 
against chafl*, and it is seldom that the oats are bruised, 
certainly not so frequently as they ought to be. Gruel and 
a bran-mash is given after a day of nunting ; and mashes 
are serviceable at other times when there has not been 
more than ordinary work, provided that at least two days 
are suffered to elapse before the horse is again taken into the 
field. 

The hunting season having passed, the horse used to be 
turned into the field as soon as the grass had begun fairly to 
sprout, and there, with his feed or two fe^s of com 
daily, and his hovel, into which he might retreat from the 
sun or the storm, he remained until the middle of June, or 
the flies began to be troublesome. Of kte years, however, 
it has become the fashion to confine him to his box, whence 
he stirs not except for an hour's walking exercise, until he is 
taken into training for the next winter'slbusiness. 
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The training of the banter for this work is a limple afiair. 
It is, by means of exercise and of physic, getting rid of 
all snpemuous fat and flesh, without debilitating him. The 
physic is useful, in moderate doses ; but the chief thing ia 
gradually to accustom him to the exertion of every power 
that he possesses, without too much hurrying his breathing, 
or overstraining him. 

The training of the race-horse is of a similar character 
with that of uie hunter, but it is far more severe, for his 
strength, his speed, and his endurauce, must be tested to the 
utmost. The hunter has to carry his rid^r gallantly and 
well through perhaps a long burst, and if he tires, and the 
sportsman has the good sense and humanity to cease to urge 
him on, the greatest evil is some temporary suffering to 
him, and disappointment to his master; but if the race- 
horse breaks down, or if his capabilities have not been 
accurately calculated, the most serious loss may be sustained. 
Hience arises the necessity of testing every power in the 
preparation of the race-horse ; and thence, too, it sometimes 
happens, from injudicious management, that youn^ horsea 
break down and become perfectly useless in their training. 

THE HACENEY. 

In point of real utility this is the most valuable of the 
species, and it is difficult to be met with in perfection, which, 
of course, includes cheapness as well as ease and safety of 
action. Many faults may be tolerated in the racer or hunter, 
but if the former have speed, and the latter bottom, this 
may be overlooked, in consequence of the animal bemg 
otherwise well adapted to the purpose for which he is 
intended. The racer is frequently vicious, and the hunter 
scarcely less so^both perhaps from injudicious or cruel 
treatment; but next to safety, it is requisite that the 
hackney should be quiet and docile, always ready to identify 
his movements with those of the rider, whether he be in 
action or standing still waiting the transaction of his owner's 
business. By kind treatment a horse acquires a knowledge 
of lus owner's movements almost as readily as a dog, and is 
as ready to acquiesce in them ; so that his teaching in this 
respect devolves on his owner as much for his own interest, 
as for the perfection of his horse. 

The degree of substance which the hackney should possess 
must depend upon ihe weight he has to carry, and the con- 
sequent degree of exertion required from him. A country. 
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the forface of which is irregalar or hilly, will require strength 
and action as |>riinar7 requisites before speed, or at least to 
be combined with it. It is no doubt agreeable to possess a 
8()lendid horse; bat it is questionable whether his services 
will be superior to those of one of less pretensions. It is by 
no means essential that he should carry his legs too high, so 
that he goes clear over the ground. The height of the hack* 
ney should be from fourteen hands and a half to fifteen 
hands and an inch, haying a body of a compact form, with 
hisjoints well knit. 

The head of the hackney should be smaU, and the neck 
inclining to be thin towards the head. The head will be 
then well set on, and it will form that angle with the nedk 
which will give a light and pleasant mouth. This, howeyer» 
depends much on the rider, who, if he do not feel his mouth 
lightly, may easily spoil its sensibility to a light touch, and 
may entail upon himself a great deal of unpleasant attention 
to his horse's movements. The animal, when we^. managed, 
is accustomed to depend on his rider for his guidance ; and 
if the rider have not as much sensibihty of touch in his 
hand as his horse has in his mouth, he is not in a situation to 
give him an immediate check, so as to prevent accident to 
either. Besides which, a light touch always gives a graceful 
position to the horse's head, and is eminently conducive 
towards ease and safety of action. 

The shoulders of the hackney, compared with those of the 
ncer, or even with those of the hunter, should have a little 
more substance or thickness, and they should slope baclDi 
wards at a considerable angle from the point of the snoulders 
to the withers — at which point there should be an evident 
degree of thinness and elevation. A well-shouldered hack* 
ney wiU, when standing, have his forelegs perpendicular to 
the ground. Hence it is essential to judge of the animal as 
well when standing as moving. Observe also, when walking, 
whether he place ms forefoot more forward than the shoulder* 
point when he puts it on the ^und. If his shoulders are 
upright, he cannot do so ; and if this be not the case, he will 
always do so, and should be rejected, as not having a sound 
footing when in motion. 

He should have the bones beneath the knee broad and flat, 
as much so immediately under the knee as they are above 
the fetlock. The forelegs should be perfectly straight, for a 
horse which stands over on his knee, although but to a slight 
de^e, will, from many a trifling cause, especially if over* 
weighted, be liable to falL The arms, too, should be compact 
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and arasoular, exhibiting eonuderable baSk m pit^ition to 
the height of the horse. 

The foot is of the firat importance in a hackney. In a 
Uiw words, it should be of a siee evidently corresponding 
with the general bulk of the animal. The feet should neither 
be too hollow*— showing a tendency to contraction-^nor too 
flat, the consequence of disease, exposing the sole to contimml 
bmises. 

As his general safety of action may be judged of by his 
shoulders, so may his soundness be estimated l:^ his legs and 
feet. The foot should be open at the heels, and free from 
<M>rns and thnuhes. 

The pasterns should be so united at ihe fetlock that the 
feet may neither turn inwards nor outwards. Of the two 
faults it is better that the feet should turn a little outwards, 
so that they do not strike agamst his fetlock, than that they 
should turn inwards. The pastern should be short, with suf- 
ficient obliquity to give pleasant action, but not enough to 
render the horse incapable of the wear and tear of constant 
hard work. 

The last test is to mount him, first looking if his i^oe is 
unnecessarily worn at the toe. If he put his feet fiat on the 
gnxund, he is worth haring ; if he do not so place them, 
but driye his toe into the ground, reject him ; for the odds 
are, that before long the rider will have to measure his length 
on the ground, as the least obstacle will cause the horse to 
trip. The condition of the shoe is, howerrer, a pretty good 
criterion of this. If the toe be greatly worn, whilst the heel 
is not worn at all, a judgment may be formed that the horse 
wiU be unsafe. 

The hackney is most valuable for the pleasantness of his 
paces, his sa&ty, good temper, and endurance. K he is 
equal to eight or ten miles an hour, the owner should be 
satisfied. Horses that have extraordinary fleetness on the 
road are not always pleasant to ride, and it is their too usual 
fate to be disabled, and comparatively worthless, when the 
slower horse is in his prime. 

The darly life of the hackney, perhaps, difiers a little 
irom that of the farmer's horse : he is better taken care of 
during the first winter; he has a hovel in which he may 
shelter himself, and has aai allowance of hay, and perhaps of 
com. The winter passes away, and he has sufiered little ; 
and during the early part of the year he gets his new coat, 
and is fuU of spirits and vigour. In the third year comes 
the breaking-in ; and, with occasional ezeeptions, he suffers 



net muck from the ignorance and bnitaLitj of the breakers. 
The exceptions to this, although they may be eomparatively 
kfw and far between, should not be suffered for one moment 
to exist. The hackney is destined for the immediate serrice 
of the master, and much of his after character, and the 
pleasure derived from him, depend upon the manner in which 
the breaking is performed. There is, as in the inferior 
horse, one thing absoliitely indispensable— -the colt, pre* 
▼iously almost as free as the air, must be taught to yield 
up his will to another, and to obey with alacrity his master's 
bidding. Generally speaking, this is easily accomplished. 
It demands only a cei^ain degree of firmness, mingled with 
kindness, and this task is, in the majority of cases, readily 
accomplished. If the animal is at the nrst somewhat disposed 
to resist, mingled firmness and kindness wiU rarely fail to 
obtain a yictory. 

The faults which will oftenest require correction in the 
hackney are fear and restiyeness. 

Gentle treatment will rarely or nerer fail to oTercome fear. 
The disinclination of the colt to come into contact with the 
object should be quietly but firmly resisted, and then, by 
meeeeding in persuading him that there is no ground of 
Alarm, an unpleasant ana dangerous habit is broken at once. 
The pretended fear which the colt will occasionally exhibit is 
a species of affectation that may be as readily, and must be 
reiy determinedly, resisted. The quadruped has occasionally 
tt much affectation as the human being, and it is fortunate 
for him, as well as his owner, when this is put down with all 
possible promptness. 

Eestiveness is defined, by the author of a recent work on 
" fiumanily to Brutes," to be " a compound of mischievous- 
ness and stubbornness, the will of the horse bein^ directfy 
opposed to that of the rider." " Now," says this writer, 
** the most zealous advocate for the humane treatment of 
toimals will readily admit that the man must be master and 
Ihe quadruped must obey. The only question is as to the 
means of enforcing obedience. -Correction may occasionaUr 
he necessary, but the grand secret is to foil the horse witn 
his own weapons. If severity is resorted to, it should not be 
until all other means have failed. There should be no trial 
of Btrensth between the biped and the quadruped, for that 
will nrobably again and again terminate in a drawn battle 
whicn will be renewed on the first opportunity. The horse 
nuiv fret and exhaust himself, but the rider must be quiet. 
If he will stand still, he should do so until he is tired, or 
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he should be made to walk backwards. If he endeavoun to 
turn round, he should be made to accomplish a whole instead 
of a half circle, so that he shall be precisely where he was 
before. Nineteen horses out of twenty will soon be cson- 
vinced of the inutility of a struggle like this, and after haying 
repeated the experiment two or three times, with precisely 
the same result, will submit, and become useM and attached 
seryants. If, howeyer, he continues a brute, he must be got 
rid of, or proper coercion must be applied." 

THB CAYJlLRY HOBSB. 

The character of this horse differs materially, according 
to the nature of the seryice required, and the taste of the 
commanding officer. The horses of the household troops are, 
probably, not so large and so heay^ as formerly ; but there 
are no foreign troops that can resist their charge. At the 
battle of Waterloo they were highly instrumental in deciding 
the fate of the day. The heayy cayalry are generally more 
than half-bred ; the lighter haye still more blood. In training 
the cayalry, as well as the race-horse, a great deal more is 
to be done by kindness : the system of management is now 
materially altered, and many cruel contriyances of former 
days are no more to be heard of. The writer of this sketch 
has had frec^uent opportunities of seeing the comparatiye 
ease with which the norse is now taught its duty, the delight 
with which he seems to practise eyery manoBuyre, and the 
affection that he cherishes for his own rider, and also the 
trooper for him. Their affection for their companions is also 
yery strong. 

Opinions differ as to the kind of horse best adapted for a 
charger. Formerly the cayalry were mounted on strong, 
heayy horses, being the Flemish stock crossed with our own. 
Lighter horses were, howeyer, found more seryiceable in wet 
marshy tracts of country. The true qualities of a troop-horse 
should resemble those of a hunter. Compact in form, pes* 
sessing fine action, small ears ; neck deep and arched, breast 
large and swelling, ribs full and finely bent, chine broad and 
straight, tail bro»i and flaccid, thigh swelling and musoulir, 
leg broad and fiat, and pastern short. 
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THB COACH-HOBSB. 



The better kind are the Cleyeland bays, mostly bred in the 
eoimtry between Northumberland and Lincoln, and partica- 
larlr aboiti Cleveland and the vale of Pickering. The Cleye- 
lana mares, at least those that have been kept for breeding 
purposes, have materially improved within the last thirty or 
forty years. They are taller, with better withers, yet snflS- 
cient ronndness of the barrel, and flatter and deeper legs. 
These mares are crossed by a three-part bred horse, or some- 
times by a thorongh-bred one, that has sufficient substance 
and height, arched crest, and high action. The foal is either 
the tall coach-horse — ^the true Cleveland bay — or he is the 
four-in-hand, or curricle-horse, or sometimes the hunter, and 
of the best description, or the better kind of saddle horse. 
If the sire is only half-bred, we have the post-chaise or 
ooach-horse, the hackney, and the horse of common work, 
the worst of mongrels. 

Dealers at the proper season attend the fairs in this dis- 
trict, and every part of the kingdom is thence supplied 
with horses for show, and to a great degree, for usefulness. 
Even the royal stables thence obtain some of their chiefest 
ornaments. 

The produce of Cleveland mares is a coach-horse of high 
repute, and likely to possess good action. His points are, 
substance well placed, deep and well-proportioned body, 
strong, and clean bone under the knee, open, sound, and 
tough feet, with fine knee action, lifting his feet high. The 
foil-sized coach-horse is in fact an overgrown hunter. 

The old Cleveland horse is almost extinct, and his plaee 
suppUed in the manner just described. The Suffolk Punch, 
the product chiefly of Suflblk and some of the neighbouring 
districts, is regenerated, but is a diflerent sort of animal to 
the breed of olden times. He usually varied from fifteen 
to sixteen hands in height, and was of a sorrel colour. He 
was large headed, low-shouldered, broad and low on the 
withers, deep, and yet round chested ; long in the back, large 
and strong in the quarters, round in the legs, and strong in 
the pasterns. He would throw his whole weight into the 
collar, and had sufficient hardihood and strength to stand a 
long day's work. The pure breed has, however, passed away, 
and is succeeded by a cross between the half or three-parts 
bred Yorkshire with the old Suflblk. He is taller than the 
former horse, somewhat higher and firmer about the shouldersi 
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with sufficient 4^ckness of action and honesty to exert him* 
self to the utmost at a dead pull, whilst the proportion of the 
withers enables him to throw immense weight into the collar. 
The encouragement giren by the Koyal Agricultural Soeiety 
of England for horses of this class has been the> cause of coin 
siderable increase in their numbers. 

Another breed is the heavy draught-^horae, found osually 
in the line of country from Ijineolnshire to Stafibrdsfaire* 
These are o&en^ purchased by the Berkshire and Sumey 
fiOBiers at two yean old, worked moderately until they are 
four — earning their keep during the whole of the ti]iie-»«iid 
then sent to tilie London market at a considerable profit. 

A dray-horse should have a broad chest, thick and n^ 
right shoulders, & low forehand, a deep and round frame, t&e 
loins broad and high, the foreio^ms and thighs thick, the 
legs short, the hoofs round, the heels broad, and the sok noi 
too fiat. The largest of these horses are used as drajr-hoarae8> 
the next as waggon*horses, and a smaller variety, with more 
blood, is employed by the undertaker. The larger ones-^^the 
dray-horses of the metropolitan and other bremers-— are 
adapted more for parade, and shown more to gratify the 
ambition which one brewer has to outvie his breSir^a, than 
for any peculiar utility. They are certainly enormous 
animals ; but they eat their full share of provender, and in 
hard and continued work they would oe comparatively 
beaten by an equal number of hardy muscular horses mudbi 
lower in stature. 

Until the establishment of the railroads, the stage^eoadb 
•horse stood high in point of utility and value. In condael>> 
ing a racing establisnment^ it would soon be perceived what 
colts would train on, and what would ultimately break down ; 
and, except there is much neglect in the management of ^e 
establishment, the unsound and weak-legged ones were sold, 
and a oonsiderahle proportion of them found their way to 
the fast coaches. They had the requisite speed, and strength 
enough to last for a considerable time. A great improve* 
ment also, either from fashion or good feeUng, took puice in 
the management of the stage-coach horse. He was no longer 
half-starved, as well as over driven, but sufficiently fed, and 
nothing exacted from him but his own proper dauy labour, 
while he was always fully equal to, or above, his work. The 
consequence of this was> that he required little urging for- 
ward by the torture of the whip ; and there was a marked 
ohange in point of humanity in the conduct and character 
of the driver. Every one aoeustomed to travel ia the publitf 
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cajriages will oheerfxilly and thankfolly acknowledge the 
improTement that had taken place in this respect* 

The length of the stages was materiallj diminifthed ; and 
the proprietors having one horse in four always at rest, each 
of them had the advantage of one rest day in four. Nintrod, 
a competent judge in these matters, has asserted, in his 
amusing work on " The Chase, the Turf, and the £oad," 
that " no animal toiling solely for the profit of man leads so 
easy and comfortable a life as the stage«coach horse. He is 
sumptuously fed and kindly treated; he has twenty-three 
hours in the twenty -four of rest. He is, except from his 
own faxdt, almost a stranger to the lash ; we rarely see him 
with a broken skin ; but we do often see him kicking up his 
heels whea taken from his work, after having performed his 
stance of ten miles within the hour." 

This pleasing picture, however, too frequently had its 
shades. The system of overworking and over-feeding, to 
which the horse was subject when he came on the road, waa 
undermining his constitution ; every disease in him took an 
inflammatory character; his leg& were peculiarly liable to 
accident, and strains and other evils frequently occurred, 
which required a peculiarly severe mode of treatment, and 
die horse was unavoidably made to suffer dreadfully. Per- 
haps the evil was never perfectly remedied. The animal 
was never competent to undertake his former work ; but he 
was attached to the heavier coaches, or transplanted to those 
concerns of atrocious cruelty, the night coaches. Then 
commenced that loss of character, and diminution of use- 
fulness, and increase of misery, which were the fate of 
thousands of horses every year. This is a picture of the 
stage-coach horse on the bad roads, and under indifferent 
management. 

Eailroads have now been introduced in almost every direc- 
tion, and the quickness and economy of the journey have, in 
many parts of the country, comparatively destroyed the 
business of the postmaster. The horses passed into other 
hands, and sank to more degrading and painful labours ; but 
of late their sky is again somewhat brightening. The 
exportation of horses of this class to the Continent has 
increased to a degree that never could have been anticipated. 
These horses are destined for the cavalry service of dioerent 
countries ; they are such as could not be procured on the 
continent ; and the work that will be exacted from them will 
not, in the majority of instances, ever develope their latent 
imperfections. 
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Of the sad cruelties practised on the hackney-coach horses, 
on the day and night cab-horses, and on those that belong to 
the costermonger and inferior tradesman, nothing is here 
recorded; but if the dog, a beast of draught in so many 
other countries, is — ^we scarcely know why — ^not allowed to 
be employed in this occupation, there ought to be some 
strong enactments to protect those poor old debilitated, half- 
starved animals on whom the wholjs labour falls. 

There is only space for a few remarks on some of the 
smaller breeds of horses. 



THB aALLOWAT. 

The Gralloway derives its name from the district in which 
it is bred, in the south of Scotland. There are records of it 
as early as the time of Edward I. Dr. Anderson thus de- 
scribes one of them : — " I possessed one of these horses when 
a boy. In point of elegance of shape it was a perfect picture, 
and was perfectly gentle and manageable. It moved almost 
with a wish, and never tired. I rode this little creature for 
twenty-five years, and twice in that time I rode him 150 
miles without stopping, except to bait, and that not for above 
an hour at a time. It came m at the last stage with as much 
ease and alacrity as it travelled at first." The Galloway was 
about fourteen hands high, of a bright bay or brown, with 
black legs, small head and neck, and peculiarly deep and 
clean legs. Its qualities were speed, stoutness, and sure- 
footedness. One of them is said to have performed the ex- 
traordinary feat of 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. 

The true Galloway is now seldom met with. It was de- 
stroyed in the fruitless attempt to increase the size of the 
animal, and to retain all its peculiar good qualities as a pony. 
The small horses that are sold under the name of Galloways 
are mostly from Wales or the New Forest, and still retain 
many of the good qualities belonging to Merlin and to Old 
Marske. The Welsh pony is often a beautiful animal, and can 
scarcely be tired. The New Forest evinces the source 
whence he sprung, by his spirit, speed, and endurance. 

The Exmore ponies are far from being so handsome as the 
Welsh, but they are hardy and useful. The Dartmoor ponies 
are still more deficient in beauty of form, but well suited to 
the country in which they are bred. 

The Highland pony partakes of all the hardihood of the 
oth rs, but is slower and somewhat unpleasant in his paces. 
The Shetlander is the most beautiful of tne inhabitants of the 
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nortliem islands, although of a very diminutive size, varying 
from seven and a half to nine and a half hands in height. He 
is described as having a small head, a good-tempered coun- 
tenance, and a short neck becoming gradually fine upwards. 
The shoulders are low and thick, the back short, the quarters 
expanded and powerful, the legs flat and fine, and the foot 
retains its natural form even in old age. 

THE CAET H0B8E. 

Although we have incidentally spoken of one or two 
varieties of the draught-horse, our volume would not be 
complete as a " Book of the Cotmtry," did we not enter 
more particularly into a description of agricultural horses. 
The iLnglish cart-horse varies m almost every county, but 
one particular characteristic is, or shotdd be, activity, in con- 
junction, with such a degree of weight as will give them more 
physical power in draught. 

The cart-horse should not be more than sixteen hands 
high, with light well-shaped head and neck, short ears, full 
chest, large shoulders, low in front, the rump beins higher 
than the forehand, back strong and compact, legs short and 
flat, fiUets large, and pliable in the joints. 

For heav^ waggon draught the horses should be large, pro- 
vided the size arises from bmld, and not from flesh alone, 
which they will be if fed on sloppy meat — this increasing the 
cellular and adipose matter, without nourishing the muscular 
fibre. 

The object of breeding draught-horses is to increase 
strength; and this is not best accomplished by increasing 
size, a compact, horse of fifteen hands and a half or sixteen 
hands high being frequently more powerful than one of 
seventeen. Cart-horses, when well treated and moderately 
worked, live to a mat age, instances being on record of their 
reaching forty, uiough regularly worked every day with 
younger horses. 

European horses, which have not Eastern blood in their 
veins, are widely different in their physical structure from 
the Asiatic horse. Their bones are round and porous, their 
joints thick, heads clumsy, bodies bulky, chest fleshy, legs 
thick, tendons relaxed, hair coarse, and hides spongy. This 
arises from diflerence of pasture no less than of breed, the 
dry pastures of the East being well sidted to develop the 
superior powers of the animal. 

It would be a benefit to the farmer and the country at 
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large if the huge cart-horse were banished from the land. 
The vast improvements which are axmually introduced by 
the invention of machinery will, there is every reason to 
hope, enable the agricultimBt to dispense with the use of 
l^rses on his farm to a very considerable extent ; indeed, a 
reduction of their services is already accomplished. The 
heavy, lumbering car-t-horses will eventually be universally 
condemned as useless, and the breeding of them must receive 
a salutary discouragement. 

THJB CLYDESDALE HOBSE 

Is met with in most counties north of the Tay, and is a 
farourite horse in !Ejigland. These horses are strong, hardy, 
and steady, yet active. Their stature is from fifteen hands 
to sixteen hands and a half. As husbandry horses, they are 
superior to most others. The breed is originally from Flanders 
stallions and Lanark mares, and was formed from the experi- 
ments of the Duke of Hamilton. 

The Clydesdale horse is lighter than was the old Suffolk 
punch, and with as much bone as the latter, is more shape* 
able ; his neck is longer, his limbs clean, straight, and sinewy, 
and his step firm and active. He is capable of great mus- 
cular exertion, is good-tempered, and not being unwieldy, is 
no burden to the soil, and therefore well adapted to the 
plough. 

THE DBAY-HOBSE 

Is the largest of the species, standing frequently upwards 
of seventeen hands* He is unquestionably a gigantic animal, 
but by no means an useful one. They form the principal 
obstruction in the streets of London ; their slow movements, 
and the nonderous vehicles to which they are attached, com- 
pelling all carriages in their rear to adopt their own pace, to 
the great inconvenience of the public* iNotwithstanding tiiat 
in our day it is common to see waggons containing double a 
dray load drawn by a couple of lighter horses at the pace of an 
omnibus, the waggon bemg placed on omnibus springs, the 
London brewers persist in Sblb use of these unwieldy animals, 
fiirther loaded with fat by the sloppy food given them to 
increase their sleekness, and decorated with fine harness. 
The cost of such a stud must be altogether disproportionate 
to the labour performed, which all must admit who have seen 
the insignificance of the load, as compared with the elephai^ 
tine proportions of the team which draws it 
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^e chief points of these horses are as follows : — broad 
ehest, low forehand, round barrel, broad and high loins, 
ample anarters, shotdders thiek and npright, forearms and 
thighs thick, legs short, hoofs raund, heels broad, and soles 
not too flat ; in short, as nearly as possible, the proportions 
of an elephant. The physical power of such horses is in an 
inyerse ratio to their nnwieldiness, and the more bloated they 
can be bred, the higher the price which the ranity of their 
employers is willing to pay fmr them. 

THS TASMBB's HOBSE, 

Half cart-horse, half hackney, is seldom perfect in both 
capacities ; his paces are slow and stifiP, whilst, from depend- 
ing on the collar to keep him up, he is apt to come down 
when ridden. The rider, nowever, being aware of this pecu- 
liarity, and not requiring speed, generaDy contrives to keep 
him on his legs. 

When used for drawing and riding, the farmer's horse should 
be upwards of fifteen hands hi^h, with a shoulder thicker, 
lower, and less slanting than the hackney. He should be 
stout and compact, and if with a little blood, so much the 
better. He should not be put to the heaviest kind of draw- 
ing, 80 that his weight should not be more than will allow of 
tolerable speed. 

The farmer's horse, ridden occasionally to market, but more 
employed for draught, should not be the slow, bulky anim^d 
of former times, but a slight degree taller than the road- 
horse, with his shoulder thicker and less slanting, stout and 
compact, and having a little, and but a little, of the blood- 
horse in him. A good judge of the horse has said, and it 
sums up the character of the animal, that ** he should have 
weight enough to throw into the collar, and sufficient acti- 
vity to go over the ground." The farmer's horse may not ba 
often over-fed, but he is seldom overworked, and, except in 
the hay and com harvest, his employment is easy ; but when 
his powers begin to be impaired — ^when the pleasure or the 
profit of the master is interfered with — when, from accident 
occurring in his master's service and even attributable to the 
master, he becomes weakened or lame — what then is his 
destiny P He is sold to the first purchaser— he goes to a 
place of far harder work and less comfort — and he has to 
wear out the rest of his life, hk food curtailed and his 
work cruelly increased. This is one of the greatest blots on 
the character of the farmer. 

b2 
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The colours of the horse are very variable, the principal 
bein^ as follows: — Bay^ of many shades, but always dis- 
tinguished by black manes and tails. Orojf, of seven or 
eight varieties. Dun, of several shades, having for the moat 
part a black list along the spine. Socm, is Day, black, or 
sorrel, intermixed with, white hair. Cheatnwtt light or dark. 
Piebald, of two colours, one being white. Besides the colours 
enumerated, there are many others, as grisael, sorrel, cream- 
colour, black, white, fleabitten, &c. 4&0. 

White and cream-coloured horses were formerly as much 
esteemed by persons of high rank as the white elephant is in 
some portions of the East. George the Third had a great 
mania for white and cream-coloured horses, and always used 
a set of them for state occasions. The temper of the horse 
and his moral qualities vary as much as does his colour, but 
no doubt these qualities are much influenced by his early 
treatment; yet are good and bad qualities sufBciently here- 
ditary to be guarded against in breeding, and some men 
even go so far as to state that they are the characteristics 
of distinct breeds ; but for this there is, perhaps, no valid 
foundation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

STATISTICS A17D FBBF0B1CAVCB8. 

Thb very great increase which has taken place in the pur- 
suit of racing, and in companionship the breeding of horses 
for that purpose, will be readily perceived by reference to 
the followmg table. It must be observed that the number of 
colts and Mies bred in the years 1800 and 1825 has been 
computed with considerable attention from the Stud-Book, 
and is, I believe, correct ; but' as errors will sometimes creep 
into such calculations, I must reserve for myself the apology 
of the conveyancer, " be the same more or less." The numl^r 
of foals brought forth in 1850, 1853, and 1854, was obtained 
from the return made to Messrs. Weatherby. 

liare« in the Subioriben to tb« 



A.]>. 


Colts. 


Pilli<» 


Total United Kiiigdom. Derby. 


Oika. St-Lei^ 


1800 .. 


136 


.. 130 .. 


265 .. 605 .. 38 .. 


24 .. 17 


1825 .. 


812 


.. 800 .. 


612 .. 1,090 .. 58 .. 


50 .. 88 


1850 .. 


386 


. . 387 . . 


778 .. 1,885 .. 206 .. 


128 .. 95 


1858 .. 


483 


.. 458 .. 


941 .. 1,471 .. 195 .. 


141 .. 99 


1854 .. 


511 


.. 482 .. 


998 .. 1,601 .. 217 .. 


156 ..16» 
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The subscription to the Derby for 1S56 closed with 217 
nominations, and the Oaks with 137. 

The proportionate increase in the nnmber of foals, it will 
be seen, was great from the years 1800 to 1825, although the 
latter year was remarkable for the number of dead ones. 
This is observable in going oyer the pages of the Stud-Book, 
and was not confined to any particular studs or localities. 
There is a notice in the third volume of the circumstanco in 
(xumection with the Earl of Egremont's mares, at Petworth ; 
it relates that " some of the foals were opened, and it was 
supposed that their liyers were diseased. Fourteen mares 
produced dead foals, and three produced unhealthy ones, 
which lived but a short time ; and all the asses produced 
dead foals. The mares were in different situations, and with 
different keeping ; but in general they were depastured upon 
a very high dry land, with a light soil of little depth, upon ' 
a bed of stone. They went their full time, or very near it 
and the foals were known to be alive within three or four 
days of foaling, and were fine and of full size." The foals 
bred in 1850 do not show so great an iDcrease above those of 
1825, as appears between the latter year and 1800, while the 
nmnber foaled in 1853 exceeds the proportion. Thus it is 
very evident that the speculation of breeding race-horses, 
and racing, are making uniform progress. There are two 
circnmstauces in connection with the year 1825, which are 
worthy of notice. Although it was remarkable for the pro- 
duction of dead foals, it was also remarkable for the produc- 
tion of many horses of superior character ; for example : — 
The Colonel, Zinganee, Vanish, Ballad-singer, Bessy Bedlam, 
Halston, Oppidan, and Little Boy Blue. 

The average produce of mares may be estimated nearly 
in the proportion of eleven to eight ; that is to say, eleven 
mares will bring forth eight foals. There are, as nearly as 
can be computed, in round numbers, besides thorough-bred 
mares, whose produce are not reported to the publishers of 
the Stud-Book, about fifteen hundred mares Kept for the 
purpose of breeding race-horses. This appears to be rather a 
small proportion in comparison with the number kept for 
zaciDg ; and this circumstance leads to the conviction that 
very considerable discretion is exercised in selecting those 
only which have some claim to distinction. 

According to the Bacing Calendar, and other periodicals, 
there are one hundred and seventy-seven stallions. Some of 
these ought not to be used in the stud, because they are 
possessed of infirmities likely to be inherited by their pro- 
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geny ; but their number is iM)t so great as miglit be imagined ; 
and to individualize them would be iinpolitio. It must be 
imderstood there are many other stallions, in all probability 
more than a similar aunber, of inferior character, whose ser^ 
Tiees are confined to rural districts, where they acre patronised 
by the farmers, which are not inciaded in this estimate, num- 
bers of whidi would not pass muister with breeders of race- 
horses, and ought not to be allowed to perpetuate their 
species among any classes ; but the^ are Tery seldom turret* 
tised beyond their respeodye locahties, and lu^e still more 
rarely the progenitors of thorough-bred stock. From the 
number of stallions already enumerated, about half the 
foals of the year are the offspring of thirty sires- farourites, 
in consequence of i^eir superior Imeage, their successful per- 
formances on the turf, or honourable distinction in the stud. 
' The following table supports proof of the progress made in 
the speculation of breeoing, by giving the number of races 
won by the stock of fourteen horses of celebrity, in the 
years 

1825 1852 



Comns 


. 21 


Lanercost .. • . 


. 85 


Filho da Pnta 


. 17 


Birdcatcher .. 


. 29 


Phantom 


. 17 


TouchstoBe . . 


. 26 


Ardrossaa . . 


. 13 


Venison 


. 20 


Gatton 


. 12 


Gotherstone ., 


. 17 


Bubens . • 


. 12 


Faugh a Ballagh . 


, 15 


Whalebone. .. 


. 12 


Orlando 


. 13 


Whisker .. ' . 


• 10 


Slano . . 


. 18 


Blacklock 


. 9 


Don John 


, 12 


Bourbon 


9 


Bay Middleton 


. 12 


Partisan 


9 


Epirus 


, 11 


Soothsayer . • • 


» 9 


PantsAoon 


. 10 


Walton 


9 


Melbourne . . 


. 10 


Octaviait 


9 


Alarm 


9 



168 



282 



Thus we find, that in the former year tiiere were 168 winners, 
and in the latter 232, the progeny of an equal number of 
horses. Surely this afibrds an argument in favour of the 
stoutness and constitution of the limefl of modem days. 
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The subjoined list shows the number of foals' from twelve 
celebrated stallions in 1853 : — 

coite I'iiUM. Coiti. vmlm. 



Flatcatcher 24 . . 


20 


Flyiog Dutchman 12 . . 


10 


Fynhns the First 21 . . 


22 


Gameboy 


11 .. 


10 


Birdcatcher 21 . . 


16 


Epinis 


11 .. 


6 


Faugh a Ballagh 16 .. 


14 


Annandale 


10 .. 


7 


Melbourne 15 .. 


8 


Surplice 


9 .. 


15 


lago 18 . . 


^0 


Alarm 


9 .. 


3 



In the first portion of these remarks, it was mentioned that 
an opinion has been promulgated with much industry, and 
supported with equivalent zeal, that our horses have degene- 
rated, compared with those of our ancestors, in stoutness 
or endurance in running a distance ; that they are incapable 
of bearing fatigue ; that they are deficient in constitutional 
stamina — the ability to carry weight; and that they are 
subject to hereditary diseases, especially roaring. In evi- 
dence of these arguments, the performances of two horses, 
worthies of ancient date, the one called Black Chance, the 
other the Carlisle Gelding, have been extolled in the warmest 
terms. To arrive at correct conclusions, the most satisfactory 
course will be, that of making comparisons from indisputable 
data between the performances of the horses said to have 
possessed superiority over their descendants. The mere 
declaration of opinion, unaccompanied with proof, is not 
sufficient on this occasion. For the sake of brevity, and to 
render each item capable of ready comparison, a tabular form 
is chosen, in which the performances of the most celebrated 
horses of the early part of the eighteenth century are placed 
in juzta-position witn an equal number of more recent date. 
The selection of the Carlisle Gelding and Black Chance is' 
suggested, in consequence of their having been brought for- 
ward as specimens of superiority over any horses of the 
modem days. 
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* 

Persons who are conversant with racing are well aware that 
it is impossible to form decided opinions concerning the 8a« 
periorify of horses without running them in public, or trying 
them in private with the most scrupulous exactness. As it is 
impossible to form positive opinions of the capabilities of con- 
temporary horses till they have been tried, it would be ridi- 
culous tohazard an opinion on the merits of horses in a race of 
any given distance ot the early part'of the last century com- 
pared with those of modern days, unless there appeared to be 
avast disparity between them. Considering the points at 
issue, there is no difficulty in deciding on the majority of 
those faculties which give evidence of stoutness, endurance, 
constitutional stamina, and capability of bearing fatigue. As 
to hereditary diseases, we have no data whatever upon which 
any opinion can be formed. The arguments which nave been 
brougnt forward in favour of the horses of olden times, with 
the Carlisle Gelding and Black Chance as examples, require 
some little detail to confute. It has been asserted that "the 
former had no rival in carrying all degrees of weights, in 
supporting heats, travelling, and constant running, and this 
maintained to an age seldom heard of." In searching the 
calendars for the purpose of forming the tables of perform- 
ances, it was found that this horse ran on several occasions 
for selling stakes, at prices varying from eighty to twenty 
sovereigns — his value therefore was. not highly estimated. 
Many persons imagine selling stakes are modern inven- 
tions, but they were in effect in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. On four occasions only this horse carried twelve stone. 
In a general way he carried light weights, varying from 
eight stone five to nine stone. Thirteen of his engagements 
were matches, and all racing men know full well that 
winning matches depends more on the judgment of the 
match-maker, than tne intrinsic goodness of the horse. An 
animal that has been often beaten cannot with propriety be 
aggrandized by the title of *' unrivalled." 

The eulogist of the CarHsle Gelding has been equally 
ardent in admiration of Black Chance, concerning whom he 
falls into great discrepancies, which, however, it is not worth 
while to enumerate, with the exception of one mistake. 
Among other races won in 1740, is included one at Oswestry, 
where he is stated to have carried thirteen stone. There is 
no record in the Ilaoing Calendar of his ever carrying more 
than twelve stone ; he more frequently ran with ten stone, 
and sometimes with only nine. 

"Arthur O'Bradley," says Mr. N. H. Smith, in his weU 
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knowa work ** ObserTations on Breeding for the Tisrf/' 
" won as many plates as almost any horse erer did, at both 
high and low weights, and may be Justly said to be the &nt 
horse of his time." fie i», therefore, a fit subject for oom* 
parison. When his performances are placed against those 
of Euphrates, Liston^ and Independence, ^ey &}1 into the 
shade. Babraham is introduced more in consequence of hitf 
subsequent worth in the stud, than for his performance 
on the turf; in the former capacity he was distinguished far 
abore the average of contemporaries. This also serves as an 
example, of which there are many modern instances, thai 
a horse having won a great number of races is not invariably 
the most successful in his vrogenj : a horse that has won a 
moderate number of races, beating known good ones, ia 
generally .the most eligible to breed &om. It is very gene* 
rally considered that training horses to run at so eany an 
age as two or even three years old must be injjirioiis to 
them ; that their joints and sinews^ wanting maturity, most 
suffer and give way, consequently their racing career must 
be abbreviated. The means now«a-days adopted with foab 
&om their infancy are calculated very essentially to obviate 
the effects of earl3ir training ; the kind of food with whidk 
they and also their dams are supplied has the effect «£ 
producing earl^ development, added to the almost imper^ 
ceptible gradation of ^exercise which they are required to 
perform: these are subjects which were unknown to our 
forefatherib but ihey will be more fully discussed hereafW. 
The impression that this custom shortens the term of -a 
horse's racing career will lose ground on reference to th« 
table already given, which shows that out of five horses of 
modern times, three of them oommenced running at two 
years old, and the others at three. Their continuation on. 
the turf fully equals that of their ancestors^ with the «l« 
oeption of Yenison, whose three*years-old performances wne 
so superlatively excellent as to render him worUiy of 
especial notice. At that age he won twelve races, maoj of 
them at long distances, including five king's plates. Vans 
and railways not being in vogue, he travelled on foot OOO 
miles in the course of the year to perform his aogagementa. 
He ran third to Bay Middleton and Gladiator for the Deorby^ 
and I perfectly remember the remark made by his trainer^ 
Mr. John Day, on the morning previous to that raoe. " X 
have a good horse," said he, " and he must be a very good 
one to beat him." Although Bay Middleton proved himself 
a better horse on that occasion, the subsequent running of 
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Ycnison iiionraglily jcntified the estimate his trammer ImA 
iioniiedof Ikim. in the stud he ttbtatned still greater emineHoe^ 
beiiif^ ike sire of Alann, Caa*iboo, the ITgly Back, Yatioan, 
Bickthom, Eingstoa, Joe Miller, and Ticton, besides maziy 
otiierB of i^od repate. In his rvmnxiig he evmced the most 
indomitab& stoutness and soundness of constitation ; inestik 
Biable qualities vhieK he transmitted to his stock. He died 
when ming tvrenty yeara old, in Deoemfoer, 1852. 

Segnlns is woiwy to be m^itio&ed as a horse of great 
repute in his time. At six yeasrs old, he commenced his racisrg 
career by wimiing a plate of 50^. ; in the same year he won 
six king's plates, and widked over for another ; when seveti 
years md he again won a king's plate, which concluded has 
per^mrmances on tlte turf. But tne career of Venison must 
be acknowledged as more brilliant, especially if his age be 
ti^en into consideration. Like Babraham, Kegulus was the 
progenitor of many valuable horses, and his blood is to be 
UNmd in macny studs of the present day. This affords another 
iUnstration to the remark recentiy made, '\that a horse having 
won a great number <^ ittces is not invariably the most sue* 
oeaaftd in his progeny." 

The running of Euphrates must be fiuniiiay to many racmg 
men. He rejoiced in kmg diatances ; and he possessed some 
eecentricities of temper, but for which he would have been 
allowed to perpetuate his species. When preparing him fbr 
, his races, the usual apparatus, the sitting-muzzle, was dis- 
pensed widi, because, from the frequent use of it in his early 
days, instinct warned him that a race was in contemplation, 
and he would become nervous; his capability of running 
long distances was, therefore, more remarkable. Every nolS 
of preparation on the eve of a race was carefully avoided, 
last his susceptible and sagacious disposition should take 
umbrage. He had a peculiar habit, when in good humour to 
nm, of hanging his tongve out of his mouth, by which indi* 
cation many persons who were aware of his propensity were 
guided ia their betting. He had tiiin and rather wealc feet, 
yet he eould run best when ike course was in the hardest 
condition. 

Listen and Independence were nearly related in the ma« 
tanud line ; and as they were both celebrated horses, their 
relatioBship cffords a good opportunity for introducing a 
peculiar eiroomatance connected with bne^iUng horses, wheM 
raptor tfuaiities have been almost ex<dnstrely inherited 
ran the female Jdae, as the male stock by the same sires haft 
beea, fw zsaomg purposes or brsedisg, of Tery little vahter 
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This subjeet is worthy of bo much conBideration, that it muak 
he referred to on a subaequent oocasioa* I will here confine 
it to the dame of loaton and Independence, both of them 
daughters of Sir Oliver. The dam of ithe former was called 
Olivia Jordan ; of the latter, Stella. Olivia Jordan did not 
distingnish herself on the turf; five only of her prodnce, by 
thorough-bred horses, came to maturity', exdnsive of loston ; 
and they evinced no pretensions to racing. This mare's pro- 
duce were all bred by Mr. Tench, an eminent agriculturist, 
near Ludlow. Ambo, the sire of Listen, although a well- 
bred horse, never possessed any pretensions, eit^r on the 
turf or in the stud. His services were principally confined 
to country mares, at a low price ; and lor that purpose he 
was not calculated, having wretchecQy infirm baa fore-leg^, 
which most of his stock inherited. Liston, however, was in 
that respect an exception ; his legs were excellent— -a perfec- 
tion which he no doubt derived, through his dam, from Sir 
Oliver, who was celebrated for his great power and bone, 
with unequivocal soundness of limb and constitution. The 
excellences with which Liston was gifted may therefore be 
acknowledged to have descended from his dam. 

Stella was bred by the late Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton, at Enville, in whose possession she produced Magioiaii, 
by Soothsayer ; Peter Lely, by Bubens ; Fury, by Sooth- 
sayer ; and Linnet, by Bustard. Sold to Sir John Egerton, 
Stella was then sold to Mr. Lacey, who bred Lark, by 
Hubens ; Lidependenoe, by Filho da Puta or Sherwood ; 
Golwick, by Filho da Puta ; Caroline, by Chateaux Mar- 
gaux ; Midsummer, by Filho da Puta ; and a colt, by Filho 
da Puta, or V anish. Majj^ician was an indifferent race-horse ; 
but Peter Lely did credit to his ancestors by winning five 
races at three years old, beating several good horses, and at 
four years old gave proofs of much stoutness, in beating, on 
two occasions, the celebrity of the day. Master Henry ; one 
was a race of two, the other of four miles. He likewise 
defeated Banker, and that very stout, honest mare, Luss, in 
a contest of ibur miles. Unfortunately for the turf, soon 
after this, Lord Stamford withdrew his patronage, and Peter 
Loly being sold, his services in the stud were principally con- 
fined to common mares, and very few of lus progeny are 
enrolled in the pages of the Stud-Book. Fury, like her 
brother, Magician, not being able to race, only started 
twice; it would appear that the Soothsayer blood, in th* 
language of breeders, did not "nick." Linnet won 0om# 
good stakes, after which she was put to the stud, but died 
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after producing one filly. Lark won only one race, when 
flhe was sold as a brood mare ; bat she bred nothing of any 
worth. Most of her produce were by Belzoni-^a horse who 
was singularly unsuccessful as the progenitor of racers, 
although the sire of many very superior hunters. The 
BQperiority of Independence has already been noticed ; but it 
may be necessary to remark, that although both Filho da 
Puta and Sherwood may lay claim to the honour of being his 
father, there is very little doubt that he was the offspring of 
the latter — a very moderate horse. The Sir Oliver blood 
must, in this instance, have the credit for perpetuating the 
acknowledged excellence for which Independence was distin- 
guished. To enumerate all his conquests would entail 
unnecessary and irksome minutiee ; but he inherited, in some 
degree, the only failing of his grandsire, whose temper was 
not the most amiable. When three years old. Independence 
frequently indulged the book-makers with bolting ; at other 
times, when not " i* the vein," would not try to run— in 
ncanfr parlance, would ''shut up." This induced his owner 
to adopt a remedy, and thus his services were lost as a 
piogemtor. 

Had Colwick been so fortunate as to have fallen into good 
hands, when he first made his appearance on the turf, there 
is no doubt he would have proved himself even a better 
horse than his public performances made him appear to be. 
It is not necessary to recapitulate the treatment he received, 
l^atorally of a nervous and excitable temper, like his brother. 
Independence, it was rendered worse than in all probability 
it would have been under more fortuitous circumstances. 
When five years old, he was purchased by the Earl of Ches* 
terfield ; but his good qualities had been materially reduced, 
oonsequently he only won two races for his lordship. In 
1^7, ne was consigned to the stud ; and his progeny have 
been fairly successful. The other two fillies, the produce of 
Stella — Caroline and Midsumme]>— did not mamtain the 
honours of their family ; and the latter was sent to France. 

Although the last on the list, Catherina stands prominently 
oonspicuous for her performances. When the ability to 
oany weight is brought forward, this good, honest creature, 
must be introduced as a worthy example. She ran and won 
on many occasions with twelve stone on her back, and de- 
feated donfederate at York, each carrying fourteen stone ; 
ftnd Confederate having previously gained distinction at high 
weights, Catherina's victory was not a vague honour of 
beating a competitor of unknown merit. 
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It seldom happens that a mare which has been kept in 
tnining many yean, however snperior hep performances, 
has conferred the same high character on her produce, and 
aa yet Catherina is not an exception. Alecto, her dam, was 
a tolerably gooit mare, but by no means first-rate : she was 
sold at four years old by Mr. Houldaworth, who bred her, 
and her subsequent owner confined her engagements prinei- 
pally to running for country plates, very muoh in mshion 
at the time ; she won several of them, but never beat horsea 
(^ hififh repute. She ran frequently in 1827, when in foa2» 
and the i«sult was a colt by Banker, which was never trained. 
In 1829 she missed to Whisker, and the following year 
gave birth to Catherina. This circumstance is somewhat 
remarkable, for it very rarely occurs that mares having be^i 
trained and raced so severely ever produce foals of mu^ 
value, until they have enjoyed at least five or six yean 

Xe : it confirms the assertion, that there are no positive 
for the guidance of breeders. The list of horses whioh 
have gained celebrity by very frequent running may be 
brought forward to the present day with good effect ; and, 
with the exception of Oatnerina, their performances are equal 
to those already noticed. Glothworker, Bataplan, Virago, 
cum muUis aUis, claim distinguished position on the scroll of 
ftune. When comparing the performances of race-horses^ 
it is not customarv to compute the aggregate distasioes which 
they may run in their various races, and with contemporarieB 
oontendmg in races, for which the distanoes are nearly equal ; 
it would ffibrd no criterion ; but in this case it is a different 
aUkir. The object is to determine whether ike allegation 
is well ibunded — ^that the horses of the olden times were 
superior to those of the present day in point of stoutness, 
soundness, constitutional stamina, and the ability to endure 
fVequent running. A re^rence to the table of performances 
already given sets that question at rest. The total number 
of races won by horses of modern times is also greatly in 
excess, and taking these two circumstances into considera- 
tion, the palm of merit for soundness, capabilitv of frequent 
running, and stoutness must be awarded to them. Every 
owner of race-horses and every trainer knows full well that 
frequently running moderate distances tries the legs,, and 
detects infirmities more unequivocally than occasionally run* 
ning long distanoes. It is a very general remark that flie 
old-fashioned distances of four mues have been reduced. 
That is true; but they have not all been so matmally 
shortened, as not to afford good horses opportunities for 
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diidnction : it cannot be denied but tbere are a vast number 
oi races at short distances, yet there are also many two 
miles and upwards, and many three miles. Then, again, look 
at the imnaeDBe increase in the number of races. Ihere are» 
indeed, races to suit all sorts of horses, which are powerful 
instifationa to the pursuit of breeding. The victories, of 
the best horses of the present day are most decisiire at 
long distances, and they in their turn passing from the 
coarse to the stud, still maintain their portion as favourites. 
Two miles will determine the lasting powers of a horse if the 
pace be true from end to end. It has been clearly proved 
tliat the horses of modern times are superior to those of 
ovr forefathers on the points already named, but whether 
oar best racers could bea^i Flying Ohilders, Begulus, Eclipse, 
Highflver, and other worthies of their times, in contests of 
two, three, four, or six miles is a question that cannot be 
decided ; neither does it appear for practical purposes very 
important. On the capabihty of horses running distances^ 
tiiere are some mistaken notions touching the customs of 
oar forefathers, and, from the fact of their races in genial 
beinff fbur miles, it is conceived that their horses were mote 
capable of running those distances than those we now 
possess : it is an infereiice, but nothing more. When their 
horses ran their four-mile heats they did not on all occasions 
go their best pace throughout, and it may be doubted 
whether the majority of the races which were run in 1754 
were so well calculated to try the lasting powers of horses, 
as many of the races were which took place in 1854. In 
the preface to the first volume of the '* JSacing Calendar," 
^tasre is a description of racing at Newmarket in the time of 
(diaries II. ; it gives some confirmation to the opinion just ex* 
pKssed, and furnishes an entertaining description of that grand 
emporium of racing, and the rural amusements of the Merry 
Monarch. It is taken from the Duke of Tuscany's " Travels 
Hk England," which proceeds to state: "On the following 
<hiy, May 9, 1669, the skv appeared lowering and cloudyi 
and threatened rain, which would prevent the horse-races 
^^ were to take place oa that day ; but at sunrise the cloudt 
pvtly dispersed, and the king went into the country, and 
his highness along with him, to renew the diversion of 
luffe-hunting ; the ^eat pleasure of which in this plain 
wuntry is, that bemg entirely free from trees, it leaves 
to the huntsman the full enjoyment of seeing the animal 
^^out interruption, and observing their subtle fiight, and 
'Sequent deeeptions iu turning and doubling round and 
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round, frequently by the same place and retracing their 
steps. At three o'clock, according to the English mode 
of reckoning, the king and the duke of York went from 
N-ewmarket to see the race-horses, and repaired to the place 
appropriated to this sport, going to a spot which is nearly 
in the middle of the course, and there nis majesty stopped 
and amused himself with seeing my Lord Blandford ana my 
Lord Germain play at bowls. 

** The race-course is a tract of ground in the neighbourhood 
of Newmarket, which extending to the distance of four miles 
oyer a spacious and level meadow, covered with very short 
grass, is marked out by tall wooden posts, painted white. 
These pointed out the road that leads directly to the goal, 
to which they are continued the whole way, placed at 
regular distances from one another ; the last is distmguished 
by a flag mounted upon it, to designate the termination 
of the course. The ncfrses intended for this exercise, in 
order to render them more swift, are kept always girt 
that their bellies may* not drop, and thereby interfere 
with the agility of their movements ; and when the time of 
the races draws near they feed them with the greatest care, 
and very sparingly, giving them, for the most part, in order 
to keep them in full vigour, beverages composed of soaked 
bread and fresh eggs* Two horses only started on this occa> 
sion, one belonging to Bernard Howard of Norfolk, and the 

other to Sir Elliot. They left Newmarket saddled in a 

very simple and light manner, after the English fashion, led 
by the hand, and at a slow pace, by the men who were to 
nde them, dressed in taffeta of different colours, that of 
Howard being white, and that of Elliot green. When they 
reached the place where they were to start, they mountea, 
and loosening the reins, let the horses go, keeping them in 
at the beginning, that they might not be too eager at flrst 
setting off, and their strength fail them in consequence at the 
more important part of the race ; and the further they ad- 
vanced in the course the more they urged them, forcing them 
to continue it at full speed. When they came to the station 
where the kins: ftnd the duke of Ywk, with some lords and 
gentlemen, of his majesty's court, were waiting on horseback 
till they should pass, the latter set off after them at their 
utmost speed, which was scarcely inferior to that of the race- 
horses ; for the English horses, being accustomed to run, can 
keep up with the racers without difficulty ; and they arb fre* 
quently trained for this purpose in another race-ground, out 
of London, situated on a hill which swells from the plain. 
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with 80 gradaal a rise that at a distance it cannot be dis- 
tingaished from a plain; and there is always a nnmerons 
concourse of carriages there to see the races, npon which 
considerable bets are made. Meanwhile his highness, with 
bis attendants and others of his court, stopping on horseback 
at a little distance from the goal, rode along the meadows, 
waiting the arriral of the horses and of his maiesty, who came 
up close after them with a numerous train of gentlemen and 
ladies, who stood so thick on horseback, and j^alloped so 
freely, that they were no way inferior to tiiose who had been 
for years accustomed to the manage. As the king passed his 
highness bowed, and immediately turned and Allowed his 
majes^ to the goal, where trumpets and drums, which were 
in readiness for that purpose, sounded in applause of the 
conqueror, which was the norse of Sir — Eihot. From the 
race-course his majesty, beine^ very much heated, adjourned 
to his house accompanied by his highness, and by the greater 
part of the gentlemen who nad come to see the race." 

Here we nave a quaint, and no doubt a faithful description 
of the events as they transpired, with a brief insight into the 
mysteries of the training stable, but as there is no mention 
made of weights, in all probabHity they were not regarded. 
If the horses in a nee of four miles banter oyer tHe first 
moiety of the ground, the result furnishes no further proof of 
endurance than a race of two miles and a half when the pace 
is made ^ood from end to end. The owner of a first-rate horse, 
having him fit to run, is always desirous that the pace may 
be good throughout. Pace always serves a superior horse, 
let the distance be what it may. Without attempting to in- 
yest the practice of timing races with more importance than 
it deserves, it serves as -a criterion whether or not the pace is 
good ; we have no information on this subject from the early 
records of racing. In fact, it has only been adopted with 
accuracy, and as a general custom, at the most important 
nces during the last six or eight years. Future generations 
will be greatly indebted to the talented gentlemen connected 
with the Press, for this and numerous other valuable details 
connected with racing, which they collect. The part which 
the spectators took in me proceedings, riding in with the 
race-horses in the time of Charles II., and being able to keep 
]JP with them without difficulty, as related by the Duke of 
•niscany, does not inculcate the idea that the celebrities of 
that period were endowed with great speed. It is somewhat 
^gnlar that this custom, which we may presume originated 
&om royal example, was continued till a very recent datei 
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and oocasioning inconvemence, induced the stewards of the 
Jocke J Club in 1838* to direct that at Newmarket any member 
of a racing club riding in with the leading horses in a race 
shall be fined to the amount of twenty -fire sovereigns, and 
all other persons to the amount of fire sovereigns. 

EABLT TSAININa. 

Opinions are divided, whether it is conducive to imper- 
fection in the race-horse to persevere with the prevail- 
ing fashion of running them at two years old, and many 
arguments may be adduced on both sides. Those who are 
opposed to the practice contend that the limbs of young 
ftTnnniila are not sufficiently matured to sustain the ordeal of 
training, and that running them at so early an age shortens 
the period of their services on the turf; moreover, that it is 
calculated to establish constitutional defects, which they 
transmit to their progeny. The treatment adopted wita 
young racing stock is such as to create an early maturity of 
the system, and there can be no doubt that in this important 
respect vast improvements have been made on the practice o£ 
our forefathers. 

The supposition that early racing reduces the period of a 
horse's career on the turf is not established by fact ; indeed, 
there is very conclusive evidence to the contrary, which will 
be seen on reference to the table of the comparative perform- 
ances of ancient and modem horses. Many other examples 
may be added, but it would be tedious to enumerate them. 
The " Racing Calendar," and " Euff's G-uide," will support 
this assertion, convince those who are sceptical, and amuse 
those who delight in researches of that nature. In favour of 
the practice it may be observed that the lifetime of a horse is 
limited, and there is no reason to imagine that the period of 
his existence is affected by the age at which his services com- 
mence. If, therefore, a colt or filly be used for racing at two 
years old, and continues to run four or five years only, there is 
the more time to calculate upon the valuable services of either 
in the stud, than if they were not trailed till they had attained 
the age of five or six years. 

We are very prone to judge of events at a mere glance, and 
when figures present themselves often give them a definition 
without ascertaining their relative implications. 

In the year 1825, 612 foals were produced, and in 1827, 
out of that number, only 144 two-year-olds came to the post. 
In 1850 the list supphes 773 foals, SC9 ;>f whioh presented 
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tfiBir cards to the various stewards of the races in 1852, nearly 
a moietyof the generation. The proportion was similar in 
1854. This affords evidence of the increase of two-year-old 
stakes dtiring the last five-and-twenty years, and, compared 
with the mimher of foals of the respective years, proves 
that the prevailing taste with breeders and owners of race- ' 
horses is to commence running them at that age. Although 
there are some noblemen and gentlemen who breed and keep 
raee-hones ptireljr for amusement, there are many persons 
who keep them with no other view than that of profit, and 
they compose by far the greatei* majority ; they are essen- 
tially a shrewd, calculating class of men, and would not enter 
into transactions which they did not know to be advantageous 
to them. It is the breeders and owners of race-horses who 
encourage the races for young horses, not the public, for the 
money which is added to those stakes is not proportionate to 
that which is given for horses of more mature age. The 
amount which may be gained, irrespective of betting, by win- 
ning a two-year-old stake does not generally equal the sum 
whjch may be won by a handicap for horses more advanced 
in ^rears ; most men are anxious to know the capabilities of 
their young horses before they incur great expenses. What- 
ever patriotic impulses might have instigated breeders of 
laee-horses in the early days of the turf, those motives cer- 
tainly do not predominate with the present generation ; but if 
the same good object be obtained, the stimulus to breed 
horses, and that in connection with individual profits, surely 
no argument can be held in opposition to the conjoined ad- 
vantages. As it is evidently tne interest of breeders to run 
liieir horses at an early age, any measures which would dis- 
courage the practice would be objectionable and futile ; objec- 
tionaue, because it would operate as a discouragement to 
breeding horses. If the argument could be established that 
it predisposes them to disorders, which they entail upon 
theur progeny, that would be a good reason to advance, 
bat such a position cannot be maintained. Take the \es as 
an example, and that limb is more subservient to the efiScts 
of work than any other. Some of the most celebrated horses 
have naturally a conformation of their fore-legs, which is 
objectionable in appearance, and many of their produce 
inherit that conformation; but it cannot be traced to the 
effect of early training, or severe work at any age. Partisan 
was by no means celebrated for the ap|)earance of his fore- 
«gB, which he doubtless inherited from his ^andam Prunella, 
M i&Ott of her descendants possess a similar imperfection. 

f2 
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The same might have been traced to Yeniaoa, nererthelfltf 
his legs were us equivocally sound, otherwise he could not 
have undergone the rery serere racing and constant trayel- 
Hng, which he did at three years old. There are likewise 
other faUings, spavins and curbs, for example, which result 
from an imperfection in the form of the hocks : these are here- 
ditary imperfections, in which case they will sometimes de- 
velop themselves without any exercise; they occasionally 
proceed from work, and make their appearance on hocks of 
the most perfect form: but curbs and spavins are by no 
means so prevalent as they were some five-and-twentv years 
ago, at which period it was quite the fashion to fire the 
aocks of young horses, especially those which were intended 
for hunters, not because they evinced any weakness or ap* 
parent defects, but the poor animals were unnecessarily 
tortured and disfigured for no good purpose. Such absur- 
dities are happily not practised in these days of enlighten- 
ment. Boaring is a disorder which appears to prevail to a 
considerable extent, and great attention has been devoted to 
the subject, yet no one has traced its origin to the effects of 
early training. 

Early training does not appear to have produced ill effect! 
on several of our best horses, by incapacitating them from 
accomplishing their most brilliant performanceS when they 
arrived at maturity, indeed most horses of celebrity, although 
trained at two, have continued on the turf till they were six 
years old. Bees^tdng won theDoncaster cup when she was seven 
years old. Both Touchstone and Lanercost won the cups at 
Ascot when they were six ^ears old. Charles XII. won the 
Goodwood cups two years in succession, on the latter occa- 
sion when he was six years old. St. Francis, when five years 
old, won the Ascot cup, and Epirus, at the same age, the 
steward's cup at Goodwood. 



CHAPTEE V 

CONFOBMATION OT THE HOBSB. 

A YXBY general account only can be given of this, for it 
varies essentially with the breed and destination of the animal. 
It is not within the scope of this little treatise, to enter 
minutely into the anatomical structure of this noble i^t^jitii^ t 
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We will, however, take such a general view of it as will be 
interesting and instructive to the unscientific reader. 

In a physical sense, the horse exhibits as high a degree of 
organization as does a human being. There is the same 
variety of complex structure, and the same adaptation of 
means to an end. Without some knowledge of these, an 
accurate judgment of the capabilities of the animal cannot be 
arrived at ; nor can it be readily understood as to the kind of 
labour he can perform without injury, and the way in which 
he should be set to perform that labour. The general struc- 
ture of the horse consists of a complicated set of levers, i, e. 
bones, all acting in combination with each other, by means 
of the ropes, t. e, muscles and tendons; and it is of the 
greatest possible use to know how these act on each other, so 
that they may never be made to act in any other direction 
than that intended by nature ; any violation of this rule is, 
as a matter of course, attended with corresponding injury to 
the animal. 

To illustrate this in the familiar instance of draught, this 
being one of the chief purposes for which the animsd was 
intended. The way in wnich this is effected is, hj the horse 
throwing his body forward, so as to cause his weight to act 
upon the load. This act would naturally cause him to fall, 
but from his advancing the legs in such a manner as to raise 
the body, and not only to support himself during the effort, 
but in such a way as will enable him constantly to renew the 
effort. It is evident that in this motion of the body, th^ 
must be a point in which both the weight of the body and me 
power of tne animal's muscles and hmbs are concentrated. 
This point is called the centre of gravity ; and if the horse 
be not harnessed so as to cause th^ point to act in the most 
favourable manner on the' load, of course, so much of the 
uumal's power is lost as is wasted by pulling in a wrong 
direction ; or what is still worse, in order to accomplish the 
object, he is compelled to exert himself injuriously in per- 
forming that which a little consideration on the part oi his 
master would otherwise render easy to him. In the same 
"Way, if he be harnessed too far from his neck, the centre of 
gravity will be thrown into a contrary direction to that in 
which it could most e£&ciently act ; and thus loss of power, 
«nd consequently injury from greater exertion, must be the 
result. In other words, if the direction of the power employed 
be different to that of the weight to be moved, the power 
is not used to the best advantage, and the strength of the 
sninud is wasted to no purpose. It is only by an acquaint- 
ance with, and a study of the structure of the horse, that we 
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can put him to the best uses ; not necessarily a scientifie 
knowledge of his structure, but so far, at least, as to com- 
prehend the nature of the machine — for such the horse ia— 
which we are employing. 

There are some points, however, which are valuable ija 
horses of every description. The head should not be dia- 
propoiftionally large, and should be well set on, i, e. the lower 
jaw-bones should be sufficiently far apart to enable the head 
to form that angle with the neck which gives to it free 
motion and a graceful carriage, and prevents its bearing too 
heavy on the hand. The eye should be large and a little 
prominent, and the eyelid fine and thin. The ear should be 
small and erect, and quick in motion. The lop-ear indicates 
dulness or stubbornness ; and when it is habitually laid too 
far back upon the neck, there is very frequently a disposition 
to mischief. The nostril in every breed should be somewhat 
expanded : it can hardly be too much so in the racer, the 
hunter, the roadster, and the coach-horse, for the horse 
breathes only through the nostril, and would be dangerotwly 
distressed when much speed is required of him, if the nostm 
could not dilate to admit and to return the air. The neck 
should be of moderate length. It should be muscular at the 
base, and gradually become fine as it approaches the Lead. 
The withers should be somewhat high in every horse, except 
perhaps that of heavy draught, and it does not harm him, 
for there is a larger surface tor the attachment of the muscles 
of the back, and they act with greater mechanical advantage. 

The chest is the first point to be looked at, both in pomt 
of capacity and form. Without capacity, the lungs of the 
animal cannot be properly adapted to the exertion which he 
has to undergo : — the form is essential to be adapted for tie 
purpose for which he is intended, whether for riding or 
draught. In the latter case, especially for heavy work, the 
broad chest is eligible, as acting more effectively on the 
collar, both from size and weight. If light draught be re- 
quired, a moderate size, with depth of girth, is preferable, 
whilst for riding, the chest should be so formed as not to 
throw the weight too forward, the result of which would be 
undue and injurious pressure on the legs. 

The back is the next point. If the horse be intended for 
riding, and speed be required, the back may be longer than 
for other purposes, as the paces of the horse will be easier. 
If for general purposes, a moderately short carcass is to be 
preferred ; it will be more compact, stronger, and yet suffi- 
ciently easy in pace. The back should bo straight to the 
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loiiis, and these sliotild be broad, muscular, and well joined 
together, no depression being observed between them, this 
lo&ng a sure indication of weakness. There should, how- 
ever, be a depression behind the withers, and these should be 
high; for independent of the additional power gained, the 
more the fore quarters axe raised, the longer will be the 
stride, and the safer will be the action. The muscles about the 
withers should also be well developed, as should also those 
of the chest, which should be well expanded. 

The shoulder is another important point : the greater the 
angle between the shoulder-blade and the lower bone, the 
greater will be the ease in motion, and the more extended 
the stride ; an upright shoulder being inimical to both. An 
oblicjue shoulder also gives greater saiety, from the centre of 
gravity bein^ kept well behmd the points which support the 
animal. It is not difficult to form a correct judgment of the 
proper obHquitj of the shoulder, for where it is too upright, 
it has of necessity more muscle, which from undue exercise 
becomes thick and clumsy. These points should be well 
attended to in a riding-horse, but for purposes of draught, in 
which ereat ^ower is essential, and the pace of less import- 
ance, the upright shoulder is not so disadvantageous, as giving: 
the horse additional weight to throw into the collar, as wefi 
as enabling him to press steadily on every part of it, his 
hind quarters giving the requisite impulse. 

The arm, or the part extending from the elbow to the 
knee, must next be regarded ; and the muscles proceeding 
from the shoulder-blade and the lower bone of the shoulder, 
to their junction with the elbow, should be well considered ; 
for upon these depend the free extension of the arm. and 
the quickness and length of stride. Here we have an illus- 
tration of the lever : the elbow-joint is the centre of motion, 
the shoulder is the weight to be raised, and the leg is the 
lever, and the muscles form the power by which the limb 
is raised. Hence the elbow itself should be deep, as giving 
increased power of action. 

The knee is next to be considered. It should be very 
broad in comparison with the arm and the shank, for as 
this is the fulcrum of the whole machine, the muscles and 
hgaments which envelope it should be of the greatest pos- 
sible strength, and should be thoroughly developed, xhe 
broader the knee is, the greater will be the strength of the 
part. The leg itself is of great importance : it is formed of 
three bones, giving great strength, from the whole weight of 
the horse being thrown upon it. The sinews should be iirm. 
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prominent, and clearly defined. The foot is described in 
another page. 

Other points of the horse have been so repeatedly noticed, 
when speaking of distinct breeds, that it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate them here. 

The horse is naturally an herbivorous animal. His thin 
and muscular lips, his firm and compressed mouth, and his 
sharp incisor teeth, are admirably adapted to seize and to 
crop the herbage. In his domesticated state, however, he is 
destined to live partially or chiefly on other aliment, and that 
of a much harder kind — ^the various species of com ; there- 
fore, while man and the carnivorous animals can only champ 
and crush their food, a provision is given to the horse, in the 
structure of some of tne bones of the head, by means of 
which he can comminute and grind down his food as perfectly 
as in the best-contrived mill. 

The teeth of the ^orse require some lengthened considera- 
tion, not only from their admirable adaptation to this pur- 
pose, but as indicating, by the various changes which mey 
undergo, and almost beyond the possibility of error, the sige 
of the animal. He may, when youns in years, be reduced 
nearly to the decrepitude of age by the barbarous usage of 
those who ought to have been his most zealous protectors ; 
the cavity above the eye may be deepened, the unaer-lip may 
fall, the limbs may be bowed, and the feet may be battered 
and distorted— but it is not easy to alter the character of the 
teeth. 

The colt is generally dropped with the first and second 
molar and grinding-teeth having forced their way through, 
the gum. When he is about seven or eight days old, the 
two central front or incisor teeth, above and below, apj^ear. 
At the expiration of five or six weeks, the two next incisors 
may be seen. At three months they will have overtaken the 
central ones, and both pairs will have nearly attained their 
natural level. A third grinder will then'have appeared ; and 
a little before or after the eighth month the third nipper, 
above and below and on each side, will have protruded. ' The 
colt will now have his full complement of front or cutting 
teeth. 

These teeth are beautifully adapted to their purpose. 
They have in front an elevated cutting edge of considerable 
sharpness. It is formed of enamel, a polished substance 
whicn covers the tooth, and is almost too hard to be acted 
upon by a file. This elevated edge is bent somewhat in- 
wards and over the tooth« so that there is a depression 
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behind it whicli ^adnally becomes stained by the food, and 
constitates what is called *' the mark " in the mouth of the 
colt or horse. 

This elevated edge of enamel, hard as it is, is gradniedly 
worn down in the act of nipping and cutting the food ; and 
as it wears away, the hoUow oehind becomes diminished, 
and is at length totally obliterated. By the degree in which 
this mark is effaced, the horseman, not only with regard to 
the first, but the permanent teeth, judges of the age of the 
animal. This obliteration begins to be manifest at a very 
early age. At six months it is suf&ciently evident in the 
four central nippers. At a year and a half the mark will be 
very faint in the central nippers, diminished in the other two^ 
and the surface of idl of them will be flattened. 

At twelve months a fourth grinder protrudes, and a fifth at 
the expiration of two years. 

These are all temporary teeth. They were only designed 
to last during an early period of the life of the animal ; and 
when his jaws become considerably expanded, they give way 
to another set, larger, firmer, and that will probably last 
during life. The permanent teeth had been long growing 
in the socket beneath the temporary ones, and had been 
pressing upon their roots, and that pressure had caused an 
absorption of these roots, until at length they lost all hold 
and were displaced. 

When the animal is about three years old, the central pair 
of nippers, above and below, are thus removed, and two fresh 
teeth, easily distinguishable from the first by their increased 
size, make their appearance, so that a three-year-old colt is 
easily recognized oy these two new and enlarged central 
nippers. 

A three-year-old colt has his form and energies much more 
developed than a two-year-old one, and is considerably more 
valuable ; therefore some dishonest breeders endeavour to 
pass him upon the unwary as being a year older than he really 
IS, and they accomplish this, in an ingenious but cruel man- 
ner, by punching or drawing out these teeth. This cannot, 
however, be effected until a portion of the second year is past, 
when the permanent teeth below are beginning to press upon 
the roots of their predecessors, and then the breeder extracts 
the central milk-teeth. Those below, having no longer any- 
thing to resist their progress, grow far more rapidly than they 
otherwise would do, and the scoundrel gains K>ur or five 
months in the apparent age of his colt. 
Can this trickery be detected P Not always, except by on 
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who is well accustomed to horses. The comparatively alow 
wasting of the other nippers, the difference of the deyelcrp- 
ment of these nippers in the npper and under jaw, — ^for the 
breeder usually confines his roguery to the lower jaw, the 
upper one being comparatively seldom exanained — ^these cir- 
cumstances, together with a deficiency of general develop* 
ment in the colt, will sufficiently enable the purchaser to 
detect the attempted cheat. 

The honest mouth of a three-year-old horse should be ihoB 
formed : — the central teeth are palpably larger than the 
others, and have the mark on their upper surface evident 
and well defined. They will, however, be lower than the 
other teeth. The mark in the next pair of nippers will be 
nearly worn away, and that in the comer nippers will have 
begun to wear. 

At three years and a-half the second nippers will be pushed 
from their sockets, and their place gradually supplied by a 
new pair ; and at four and a-half the comer nippers will be 
undergoing the same process. Thus at four years old the 
central nippers will be fully grown : the next pair will be 
up, but will not have attained their full height ; and the 
corner nippers will be small, with their mark nearly effaced. 
At ^ve years old the mark will begin to be effaced from the 
central teeth ; the next pair will be fully grown, and the 
blackness of the mark a little taken off^; and the corner pair 
will be protruding or partly grown. 

At this period, or between the fourth and fifth year, another 
change will take place in the mouth of the horse ; the tushes 
will have begun to appear. There will be two of them in 
each jaw, between the nippers and the grinders, considerably 
nearer to the former than the latter, and particularly so in 
the lower jaw. The use of these tushes in the domesticated 
state of the horse is not evident ; but they were probably 
designed as weapons of offence in the wild state of thi 
animals. Attempts are too frequently made to hasten the 
appearance of the second and the comer teeth, in the 
same manner as described with regard to the first, and the 
gum is often deeply lanced in order to hasten the appearance 
of the tush. 

At six years old the mark on the central nippers will be 
diminished, if not obliterated. . A depression ana a mark of 
rather brown hue may remain, but the deep blacked hole in 
the centre will no longer be found. The other incisors will 
also be somewhat worn, and the tush folly developed. 

At seven the mark on the next pair of incisors will have 
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90iify 4i8^peared, And the tosh will be ronnder at tke point 
and the edges. 

At eiglit the mark wiU be gone from all the incisor teeth^ 
aod the tush will be evidently rounder and blunter. 

At this period another piece of trickery is occasionallj 
practised. The breeder haa, until the animal was five years 
old, been endeaTouring to give him an older appearance than 
bis years entitled him to, because, in proportion as he ap- 
proached the period when his powers were most perfectly 
oeFelopedy his value increased ; but now he endeavours to 
eonoeal the ravages of age. The horse is - cast, and with 
a sharp-pointed steel instrument a little hole is dug on the 
surface of the corner incisor* to which a red-hot iron is after- 
wards applied. An indelible black mark is thus left on the 
tooth. Sometimes the ropery is carried further ; the next 
tooth is slightly touched with the engraver and the cautery; 
but here the dishonest dealer generally overreaches himself, 
for the form and general appearance of a six-year old horse 
can rarely be given to one which has passed his eighth year. 
The eighth year having passed, it is dificult to decide on the' 
exact age of the horse. The incisors of the upper jaw are 
then the best guides. At nine years the mark will be worn 
away from the central teeth ; at eleven, from the next pair ; 
and at twelve from the comer ones. The tush likewise 
beeomes shorter and blunter. 

There are many circumstances which render a decision as 
to the age of the horse very diflcult after the marks are 
e&ced from the lower incisors, and even before that period. 
Horses always kept in the stable have the mark much sooner 
worn out than those that are at grass ; and it is impossible 
to form any certain calculation as to crib-biters. 

Of the age to which the horse would naturally arrive it is 
also impossible to say anything satisfactory. Many have ex- 
ceeded thirty, and some even forty years ; but, from ill usage 
and over-exertion, many come to their end before they have 
seen nine or ten years. 

Another part of the horse must not be passed over without 
especial notice, namely his foot. This is a truly admirable 
piece of mechanism, and deserves to be well understood. It 
simply consists of a homy caae or covering for the protection 
of tne sensitive parts within, and extends from the termina- 
tion of the hair to the ground. It is deepest in front, where 
it is called the toe, lower at the sides, or ^vuriers, and of least 
extent behind at the heel. It is placed m a sloping or slant- 
ing position^ forming an angle, wnich, in the healthy foot, is 
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about 45 degrees. Any deviation from this is comddeMdft 
defect. If it is more oblique than this, it indicates a flaiaieM 
of the sole, or even a protrusion of it downwards, constitaiang 
a numiced or convex foot — a very great evil, as it exposes the 
sole to bruises or undue pressure. If the crust or box is too 
upright, it indicates a tendency to contraction, thmsliy and 
inflammation, an upright pastern, and jolting unpleasant paoe. 
These are serious deviations from a natural state of the foot, 
and should be immediately recognized by the observer. The 
crust is thickest in front, and becomes gradually thinner 
towards the quarters and heels. This thinness is greatest on 
the inner quarter, or ianer portion of the crust, ai^d moie 
weight is thrown upon it than upon the outer quarter. This 
may seeni at first view to be rather singular, but it is a wise 
provision of Nature, in order that the elasticity of that port 
Ly be brought more into play, and dangerous eoncai£^ 
lessened or avoided. The nails are often miven too dose on 
the inner quarter, the consequence of which are cotub, con- 
traction, and sand-crack. 

The foot often varies sreatly in magnitude in proportion 
to the general bulk of the horse. This is a considerate 
evil. A large foot not unfrequently becomes objectionaMe 
from its striking the opposite leg ; on the other hand, the 
large foot will not sink so readily into soft ground, and oon- 
sequently not demand so great an effort of strength to extri- 
cate it. In general broad or flat-footed horses possess the 
greatest strength ; small and narrow-footed ones have supe- 
rior speed. Both, within certain limits, possess their respective 
advantages and disadvantages. Large bulky hoofs are weaker 
than others, in consequence of being composed of a thin« soft, 
porous horn. Small feet generafl^ possess a close-woven 
horn, but are deficient in circulanty of figure, wiik great 
depth of substance, and are of a more durable nature. 

On account of the superior weight which it bears, the inner 
heel wears away more quickly than the outer one. It will 
often be scarcely necessary to remove any horn from the 
inner heel, for that is already eflected by the wear of the foot 
The smith frequently forgets this, and pares away all ronnd 
with his butteris or his knife, and thus, leaving the inner 
quarter lower than the outer, throws an uueven bearing upon 
it, and nroduees corns, sand-cracks, splints, and vanous 
other evils. The depth of the horn in the front of the toe, 
measuring from the termination of the skin, is on an average 
about three inches or three inches and a half, and its thin- 
ness varies from three-eighthB of an inch to half an inch ; 
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it near the top, and at the inaide, it is fonnd to' he scooped 
hollowed out, and contains or covers a thickened prolonga^ 
m, falaeij called the coronary ligament, for it has no liga- 
lentous substance belonging to it. It is a collection of 
^lood-vessels bound togewer by a fibrous texture, and its 
^ Jffice is to supply an^ loss of substance in the hoof that may 
be occasioned by accident or disease, and also to secrete tlLe 
mbstance of the wall or crust of the feet. 

The crust or hoof is composed of fibres running perpen- 
dicular from the coronet to the ground in front, and at the 
qtuifters, taking an oblique direction forwards. This oon- 
stmction enables the heels to expand when they come in 
contact with the ground, and this expansion permits the gra- 
dual descent of the bones of the feet, and obviates much con- 
enssion. It is in order that this expansion may readily take 
place, that the crust, as has been already stated, is thinnest at 
the quarters and towards the heels. 

On the inside of the crust are numerous narrow, thin plates 
or processes, called the lamins, arranged in the nicest order, 
ana with almost mathematical precision. They extend pa- 
rallel to each other in a perpendicukr direction from imme- 
diately beneath the coronary ligament to the junction of the 
"waU with the sole, and are so thickly set that every part of 
the crust is occupied by them. They are likewise continued 
OTer the surface of the bars, of which mention will presenUj 
be made. They are about 600 in number, broadest at their 
base, and terminating in the most delicate expansion of horn. 
They correspond with similar leaves projecting from the 
coffin-bone, or internal bone of the hoof, and thus present a 
most extraordinary superficies for the attachment of the 
coffin-bone. The laminse from the coffin-bone and those from 
the hoof form a complete union, which, for strength and elas- 
ticity combined, may vie with any piece of animal mechanism 
that is known. It has been calculated that the united super- 
ficies, in a foot of tolerable size, will yield a surface of attach- 
ment equal to 212 square inches, or nearly one square foot 
and a half. This is a contrivance to prevent concussion which 
may well excite our admiration. 

The bars are processes of the wall of the foot, inflected 
obliquely across the bottom of the foot, along and outside of 
the frog. The slightest consideration will show that their 
office is both to admit of and to limit to its proper extent the 
expansion of the foot. When the weight of the animal is 
thrown on the laminie, these arches will shorten and widen in 
order to admit of the expansion of the quarters, and^ when 
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that expansire power ceases to act, the bar wiU return to te 
usoal curve, and the foot will regain its usual form. It la 
strange that, eren at the present day, the farriers should 
maintain their combination to ^et rid of this beautiful and 
useful contrivance of nature/ Although every foot from wbieii 
the bars are removed becomes more or less contracted at the 
quarters, old prejudices prevent them fVom tracing the con- 
nection of cause and effect. The owner of the horse sbould 
lay it down as a principle, from which his farrier should never 
be permitted to deviate, that the bars of the foot should 
never be cut away. 

The sole is the arched plate at the bottom of the hoof, and 
it is one of the most important parts of the foot. Thousands 
of horses are ruined by the mass of horn which is suffered to 
accumulate on it, and, occasionally, the sole is materially 
injured and wounded by it. liie natural thickness of the sok 
is about one-sixth of an inch, but that which forms a union 
with the bars is nearly double the thickness of the other 
parts. In its natural state it is to a certain degree hollow, 
and thus it has the capacity of descending with the weig^ht 
of the horse. A flat sole cannot descend lower. This use 
IS a circumstance that the ranith should be compellcNl to 
attend to. 

The frog is the prominent triangular body occupying tiie 
chasm between the bars. It extends forwards towacr£ the 
toe about two^thirds of the distance between the toe and the 
heel. It is of a cuneiform flgure> not a little resembling a 
plough-share. It consists of two rounded or projecting sur- 
faces, with a fissure or defb between them, but uniting about 
hflJf-way down the foot, and forming a wedge with the shsrp 
point forwards, in order to give security to the tread of the 
horse. It assists also in a material degree in the expansion 
of the foot. Thus the diminution of the substance of the frog, 
-and its elevation above ground, must be injurious. The 
rough and detached parts may be removed, but the substance 
of the frog should always be \eftjti3t above or within the letd 
of the shoe. 

When well treated, the horse lives to a great age, though, 
as treated in general, his best years are from Ave to fifteen ; — 
instances, however, being numerous in which he is service- 
able to twenty^ years of age, and even longer. An instance 
is on record m which he reached the extraordinary age of 
seventy. 

The seises of the horse are acute and deHcate, and his 
tntelleetoal character is mariied by a quick pereeptiony an 
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IKceeUent mexttoxy, and benerolence of dispositton. As in 
iftan, some horses are highly courageous, others tunid—- 
lome lively, pla^^fid, and generous, whilst others are as stupid, 
obstinate, and Tidous. He is rarely found to exert his yast 
Itrength and activity to his master's prejudice ; on the oon- 
trary, he will endure fatigue, even to death, for his benefit. 
One of his most eminent characteristics is that his efforts are 
not made so much from fear of his master, as £rom a certain 
oooscionsness of the necessity ibr doing his dutv, for the sake 
of the services which he receives at the hand of man. 

The natural affection of the horse is not displayed towards 
man only, but he extends his attachment to omer animals 
who are associated with him, and not to his own species 
alone, but to animalH of any other species. The fondness 
of the horse for dogs is well known, and when a cat takes to 
tilie stable, she is presently on the best of terms with the 
inmates. Horses are' much attached to a goat, and this 
animal is hence frequently kept in a stable, more even on the 
continent than in iEngland, the result being much natural 
regard between the goat and the horse. 

The horse, too, has his tastes as well as his rider. The 
fondness of horses for musio^ has been an observation in all 
a^es, and the bands of a cavalry regiment have no little to do 
with the proud military bearing of the regimental horses. 
All soldiers know the delight with which a horse listens to a 
military band. 

It was formerly customary, in order to improve the appear- 
ance of the horse, to dock and nick his tail. The custom no 
doubt originated with the same blockheads who slit the 
tongue of a magpie to make him talk ; a more barbarous or 
a more unsightly practice was never adopted. The pain 
which the anmial suffers in having his vertebral column cut 
through, and with it the medullary substance and the spinal 
oord, is the most intense which one brute can inflict on 
another, even though the inflictor of the pain be the brutal 
owner of a horse. The only defence which was ever put 
forth in alleviation of so barbarous a cruelty, is, that the 
horse shall carry his tail like an Arabian, as though the 
sightless and indelicate stump, sticking out of the hind- 
quarters of a docked horse, was anything but a ridiculous 
caricature of the cordal appendage of the Asiatic horse. We 
should like to see the experiment tried upon the brutal 
mutilator of the noble animal, of summoning him before a 
Bttagistrate, under the act for cruelty to animals. The 
o^strate would have no alternative but to commit* and » 
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few sncli convictions might teach such men to refinun 
cruelty, though nothing would be likely to teach them the 
practice of humanity. 

But the cruelty of docking a horse or nicking him does not 
end with the infliction. Any man sunk less low in the 
human scale than a horsedealer, will perceive that the tail is 
given to the horse by the same Proviaence which made him» 
for the twofold purpose of protecting a tender part against 
cold in winter, ana to lash off the flies and, other insects 
which torment him in summer. Both these ends, necessary 
to the comfort and even health of the horse, are frustrated by 
a half-witted ignoramus, who believes that he can mend tfaia 
works of the horse's Maker. To make the tail of the animal 
more useful than it was intended by Providence to be, he 
renders what his barbarity has left of it altogether without 
motion of any kind. 

A. very litUe observation on the habits of the horse would 
have shown the folly as well as cruelty of such a practice. 
There are few portions of a horse's body which he cannot 
reach with his teeth or his tail, the latter being in this re- 
spect a hand to him. But if a horse itch in anv part which 
he cannot reach, he will go to another horse, and bite him on 
the part which he himself wants bitten. His friend will take 
the hint and perform the kind office for him. This should 
hence show the necessity of not depriving the animal of 
those portions of his body by which he can free himself from 
annoyance. 

Before quitting this portion of our subject we will glance at 
a few of what are termed the " superstitious fables " of the 
ancients relative to the horse ; — ^fables quite as true as is the 
whole of ancient mythology— as many of the sober histories 
of our days. 

We are told, that "Keptune having struck a rock with 
his trident, forthwith sprung a horse, and this form he 
himself assumed to enjoy the society of Ceres, who was travel- 
ling over the world in quest of her daughter." In memory 
of this the ancients sacrificed to Neptune a horse and a bull 

Now had a modem historian been writing this narrative, 
it must have stood thus : — ** Previous to the occupation of 
Greece by Egyptian colonists, agriculture had made great 
strides in more civilized countries, and was rapidly spreading 
over the eastern world. It so chanced that a cargo (X 
Egvptian horses struck upon the rocks of the Greek coast» 
and both horses and crew were saved. Both remained in the 
country, and the shipwrecked seamen taught the uncivilized 
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natives the use of tlie horse in agriculture." In other words, 
Keptune had brought the horses, and was enjoying the 
society of Ceres. The so-called fabulous account is so beauti- 
fully poetical that we prefer it before modem prose. 

Again, it is said by the writers of ancient fable, that 
"Pluto, who was hoih. rich and ugly, had been refused by all 
the goddesses, and that being determined to live single no 
longer, he saw Proserpine^ the daughter of Ceres, gathering 
flowers in Sicily, and carried her off in a chariot drawn by 
four horses." 

There is nothing fabulous in this, for it occurs every 
week in England in some shape or other. Had the cor- 
respondent in the Morning Post been describing the event, 
he would have done so after this fashion : — " Great sensation 
has been created in the little town of Oatlands by the elope- 
ment of the young and prettjr Miss Lightfoot, the daughter of 
a respectable farmer here, with old Mr. Moneybags, the rich 
usurer. Mr. Moneybags had, as was well known, been 
refused by all the heiresses about on account of his want of 
personal attractions, which, however, in Miss Lightfoot*s 
estimation, appear to have been more than compensated for 
by the splendid equipage drawn by four horses, which he 
had presented to her." Pluto eloping with Proserpine was 
nothing more than this, and the subsequent finding of 
Proserpine by Ceres would be just the sequel of Miss Light- 
foot's marriage with old Mr. Moneybags. 

Again, the ancients fabled the sun to be drawn by &ve 
horses, ^thon, Statio, Eous, Pyrois, and Phlegon. We 
will take the latter name only, signifying burning. The 
ancients began their day at noon, so that the burning horse 
drove the last stage oi the twenty-four hours, which is ap- 
propriate enough. If we look back at the names of the other 
horses we shall find them all indicative of their respective 
Btages, for they did not all draw together, as is commonly 
supposed, and then this fable simply resolves itself into five 
xuitural divisions of the twenty-four hours, viz.,— evening, 
night, dawn, morning, and mid-day. 

It would not be difficult to go through the whole horse 
mythology of the ancients in a similar manner. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



on BKBBDINd STOCK. 



Bbxxdebs of all kinds of anhnals are nnanimoTiB in theif 
opinions that it is necessary to have distinct varieties, usually 
distinguished as thoroughbred, for the propagation of the 
species, whether it be determined to carry on the unblemished 
pedigree, or to cross with other breeds. The hi^h value set 
upon the short-homed cattle is estimated principally by the 
purity of the blood ; and the true Southdown or Lieioester 
sheep by a similar criterion. 

It is a fi^neral observation with those who have devoted 
aittention to the subject, that horses and nuires require much 
time after they have been trained, before they distingiiisb 
themselves as the progenitors of first-rate stock. This affords 
another argument in favour of early training.- Both with 
mares and stallions their best foals have often not c<nne forth 
till they were advanced in jears. According to the presumed 
age of me Gk>dolphin Arabian, he was thirfcee ny ears old whea 
he became the sire of .Begulus. Paynator and Whalebone were 
each of them twenty years old when their sons, Doctor Syn* 
tax and Sir Herciues, were foaled. Potoooooooo, Si:dt&n, 
Langar, and Yenison, were each of them sixteen years old 
when they became the sires respectively of Waxy, Bay Midr 
dleton, Epirus, and Kingston. Melbourne was fifteen whea 
he begat West Australian ; Haphazard fourteen when he was 
the sire of Filho da Puta. Orville was the same age whei 
he was the sire of Ebor, and twenty when he begot the stall 
more celebrated Emilius ; and an iimnity of similar examples 
may be added. This property appUes more generally to. 
stallions than to mares : for it is sometimes apparent, that 
their first foals are vastly superior to their subsequent pro- 
duce. This was the case in olden times with the dams of 
Mark Antony, Conductor, Pyrrhus, and Pantaloon; and 
more recently with Sultan, Touchstone, Sir Hercules, and 
Filho da Puta. Whether the subsequent change of partners 
has any prejudicial efiect on the future progeny is a subject 
worthy the most scrupulous attention of oreeders. The case 
of Penelope, which has already been mentioned, is in favour 
of the assumption; for the superiority of her first seven 
foals, by Waxy, over the others by diflferent horses, is a fact 
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which cannot be disputed. It is curious to remark, that 
when a thoroughbred mare has once had foals to common 
horses, no subsequent foals which she may have had by 
thoroughbred horses have ever etinced any pretensions to 
racing qualities. There may be an exception ; but I believe 
I am correct in stating that there is not. It is laid down as 
a principle, ** That when a pure animal, of any breed, has 
<mce been pregnant to one of a different breed, she is herself 
a cross ever after ; the purity of her blood having been lost 
in consequence of this connection.** This will no doubt be 
received by many persons as an abstruse hypothesis, but 
there are unequivocal incidents in favour of it; and that 
valuable monitor, past experience, must be received as a 
more convincing argument than the opinion of individuals, 
on subjects which are hidden from our understanding by the 
impenetrable veil which, on many occasions, enshrouds the 
Secret mysteries of nature. There are events on record 
which prove this faculty, although they do not enlighten us 
as to the physical influences which control it. Sir Gore 
Oasely, when in India, purchased an Arabian mare, which 
during several seasons would not breed, and, in consequence, 
an intercourse with a zebra was resorted to ; she produced 
an animal striped like its male parent. The first object heing 
accomplished, that of causing her to breed, a thoroughbrea 
hone was selected, but the produce was striped. The follow- 
ing year another horse was chosen, yet the stripes, although 
less distinct, appeared on the foal. Mr. Blaine relates, that 
a chestnut mare also gave birth to a foal by a quagga, and 
that the mare was afterwards bred from by an Arabian horse, 
but that the progeny exhibited a very s&iking resemblance 
to the quagga. The paintings of the animals bred by Sir 
Oore Ousely, as also the skins, are to be seen at the museum 
of the College of Surgeons, in Lincoln*s-inn-fields. It was 
also observed by a gentleman connected with the establish- 
ment at Hampton-Court, in the reign of William IV., that 
several of the foals got by Acteon had marks similar to the 
Colonel, namely, a white hind fetlock, and a white stripe 
down the face. Acteon had no white marks about him. The 
mares had bred foals the previous year by the Colonel. 
Scientific men have endeavoured to explain the basis of these 
phenomena on anatomical principles ; whether they have suc- 
ceeded in doing so very comprehensively is another question, 
but it would be inconsistent to attempt the discussion of argu- 
ments of that nature in these pages ; it is sufficient that we 
have examples. 

o2 
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The Bcience of breeding horses is replete with interest to 
those who are immediately concemed in that pursuit, or 
racing in its various phases ; and to those who are not, consi- 
dering its importance in a commercial and national point of 
view, it cannot fail to excite attention. The unanimity which 
has presided over the progress made in racing and breeding 
for that purpose is indubitable ; still there are persons disposea 
to censure the exciting customs of the turf, as conducive to 
the defeat of that object for which they ought to be framed 
with the most careful application. In addition to the subjects 
already noticed, it is frequently argued, that the prevailing 
fashion of handicap races, and light weights in general, are 
calculated to encourage the breeding of a degenerate class 
of horses. Here it must be observed, that it is not in the 
power of human ingenuity to introduce systems which are 
ouite free from objection. In whatever may be advanced in 
tiie way of improvement, something occurs to prevent the 
attainment of perfection. With respect to weights, it cannot 
be denied that the custom of carrying high weights prevaHed 
with our ancestors very materially over the usages of modem 
times ; but without investigating the fact, many persons en- 
tertain an opinion that it was an universal practice ; which, 
however, is a mistake. Many of their matches were nuide at 
weights varying from seven to nine stone ; and as early as 
the year 1719, there is an account of a match made between 
Lord Hillsborough's Fiddler, twelve stone, and the Duke of 
Wharton's galloway, four stone, for which the latter paid 
forfeit. Wnat pretensions Lord Hillsborough's horse could 
possibly have had to justify his giving such an extraordinary 
allowance of weight to the meanest galloway in the creation, 
possessing any pretensions to racing, it is impossible to con- 
ceive, when it is mentioned, that me following year he was 
beaten in a match of four miles, by Mr. Eielasley's gallo- 
way, carrying eight stone eleven pounds six ounces, his lord- 
ship's horse carrying only eight stone. They appear to have 
been remarkably punctilious with respect to weights at that 
period, as there is an account of a match, in which the Duke 
of Wharton's Chance, eight stone ten pounds three ounceSf 
beat Lord Hillsborough's mare, seven stone three pounds, 
four miles, at Newmarket. This occurred in the year 1719. 
There are several other instances of similar niceties. Another 
match was won in 1720, by Mr. Panton's Dun, carrying a 
feather, and beating Mr. Frampton's Potato, six stone twdve 

Sounds, four miles. In the following year, Mr. Panton's 
park, four stone eleven pounds, beat, at three four-milt 
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heats, Lord Drogheda's Pickle Herring, eight stone. ThuB we 
hare precedents for light weights from a very early date. 

It IB not because these facts are mentioned, that the pre^ 
▼ailing custom of running at very light weights can be de- 
fondel, for the racing coicLuniiy Wfallen fnto a very great 
extreme, more prejudicial on other accounts, than with 
reference to its mfiiuence on any presumed degeneration of 
the race-horse. Very light weights involve the necessity of 
employing mere children to ride, against which there are 
many objections. The art of race-riding was for a length of 
time regarded as an accomplishment not very easy of attain- 
ment, but when we see so many juveniles employed, weighing 
not more than four stone seven pounds, and dignified with 
the title of jockeys, the distinction of talent is dispelled ; and 
it is miraculous that serious accidents are not of frequent 
occurrence. We were wont to admire the judgment displayed 
by Buckle, the electrifying rush of Chifney, the grace, ele- 
guice, and experience of Kobinson, the splendid horseman- 
ship of Edwards, and the skilful handling: of Scott. We 
appreciate the talent of Flatman, Butler, Templeman, Day, 
Marlow, and many others of their class, and it occasions a 
sensation of regret when we see their superior efforts and the 
valuable horses which they ride, defeated, not by merit, but 
the levelling principle in racing ; a great disparity of weight 
in the person of a powerless, inexperienced boy, on a weedy, 
worthless animal. These events place money to the credit 
of persons who are owners of bad horses, without enhancing 
the value of their steeds for the purposes of the stud ; for it 
must be observed, that a bad horse carrying a very light 
weight, and running a handicap, gains but an equivocal re- 
putation. He must do something more to establish his fame, 
before he will be permitted to become the progenitor of his 
species, unless it be among the half-bred, classes. 

That higher scales of weights than those which are gene- 
TnUlj adopted would be conducive to the interest of all 
parties there cannot exist a doubt, and many of the best and 
nK>8t enlightened patrons of the turf concur with the opinion ; 
but it is a subject over which it is difficult to exercise any 
control. The committees of management at provincial meet- 
ings are obviously anxious to present a programme which 
shall be attractive, and there are many owners of horses who 
ve readily captivated with light weights irrespective of the 
proportions. This fashion is more the effect of caprice than 
of any well-founded principle. With exceptions, which are 
not numerous till we get among the oi pollai of thorough- 
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bsed stock,— it must not be 'dignified witk tlie term ramit- 
stock» — ^the horse that can win with eight stone on his bade wiii 
win with ten, providing all the other h<»8e8 earry propor- 
tionate weights. Of course there are exeeptioiM in the very^ 
weedy wretehes which scarcely ever win, and it would be oon* 
ferring a favour on their owners if some means conld be 
devised to prevent sneh animals from being trained. Very 
powerful slow horses may also be found who rejoice Bnmr 
heavy weights, so long as they are not required to contend 
against competitors of the best classes. This is the point 
upon which many persons who are not accttstcHZied to the 
management of trials, and practically initiated in the^ mys- 
teries of racing, draw mistaken in£^rences. It is said, and 
yery truly, the latter are the kind, of horses to encoura^ ioit 
the purpose of breeding hunters, and other horses for the 
ordinary afiairs of the country. But how the produetioa of 
that specific kind of animal is to be encouraged exdusir^ 
presents considerable difficulty. The only available meuaa 
ap^pears to be that of promoting the breeding of race-horses 
upon the most liberal, expansive, and imrestrictive conditicHafl,a8 
the most likely means of having horses calculated for different 
occupations. The infatuation, for so it may be in reality design 
nated, which extends to many owners of race-horses is 8uch,th«t 
if there be one handicap commencing at seven stone, and de- 
scending to four stone seven pounds, and another eommenoiDd: 
at eight^stone, with precisely equivalent diminutions, the former 
race will insure the greatest share of patronage, although the 
services of incompetent boys must be called m requisitioai to 
ride the light weights. At some of the raee meetinfis • 
proper view is taken on this subject, which may probably lead 
to advantageous results. The ancient city of Bath affords a 
^ood example, and the unequivocal sueoess of the late meet- 
ings is highly encouraging. The very light weights are 
dispensed with in the han£caps, and the City Gup, a iraght 
for age race, distance two miles and a half, commences with 
ten stone four pounds on six years old and aged horses, ranging 
down to seven stone on three years old. The subject m 
handicaps, as relates to the influence which they exercise over 
the breed of horses, must not be passed over without mentioning 
a custom somewhat similar which prevailed in the early days 
of racing, commonly denominated weight for inches. This 
was done to accommodate the numerous imdersized animak 
which abounded at that period. The patronage afforded by 
these prizes was quite as much calculated to encourage aa 
insignificant breed as the handicap of the present age. To 
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obviate ane of the most objectioiiable features in the handi- 
cajps, an improvaoient woula be e£[ecteti if the maximum and 
Tninimnm weights were ooo&aed between nine stone three 
poonds and five stone seven po«mdfi. It would, to a certain 
extent, operate to the exclusion of worthless animals. A 
fiirther olassifieation of horses might be adopted, by confining 
l^w^hts to be carried by six, five, and four years old 
luHwes, between nine stoae seven pounds and eight stone, and 
BO three years old to be handicapped for that race under six 
stone. It is certainly an objectionable principle that a person 
liaTing a superior horse shall esq^rienee any difficulty in 
selecting engag^oaents for that horse, for which he toaj com- 
pete with others nearly on an equality with himself without 
Baking defeat by aniimils u&worthy the name of race-horses, 
throi^h the levelling infiuenoe of weight. 

The intention of a handicap is to afford every horse an 
e^nal chance of winning ; that the worst horse shall be placed 
in an equivalent position with the best, and logically this 
appears to ofibr encouragement to breed bad horses ; but that 
condition must not be taken in a literal sense ; there are so 
xaany inducements to breed good horses that every breedar 
exerts himself to do so, and me welcome handicaps come in 
at last to the relief of l^se who are not fortunate enough 
to hold court cards. 

Many proposals have been made for the introduction of 
measures which the suggesters, with the very best intentions 
and most pa<aiotic motives, have imagined would stimulate 
arsons to breed horses of superior dtaracter, suitable for 
fsneral employments, and especially for military service. 
Now that we are unfortunately engaged in war, it is a most 
iiBportant consideration ; but the plaas proposed would not 
be effective. One is an invitation to Government to offer 
la^ prizes for horses by Arabian sires to carry high weights, 
run a long distance, and not to commence running tUl they 
are five years old. Without going into details, the tm>e would 
he a great impediment. Six years must elapse before a horse 
^Hfed after the prescribed fashion could be brought to the post, 
*9*ee years probation on the turf, and five years more befi^e 
the produce would be available. We cannot, in these days of 
advancement and rapid improvements, wait so long a period. 
If the test of constitution, and all the attributes which con- 
tribute to perfection, were decided by running four-mile races, 
we have steeple-<^ases innumerable, for the purpose of trying 
ftU the powers of endurance, soundness, and constitutional 
'^isiuina. Without involdng any a«sist«nee &om Government^ 
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the public have subscribed ample ftinds to induce persons to 
breed horses capable of running long distances under the 
most trying: and distressing circumstances* Steeple-chasiiiff 
has been i^yogue more thL twenty- years, therefore if s^ 
stimulus of the kind could be the means of improyingtiw 
breed of horses it has for a long period been in efi^ct. With 
racing and steeple-chasing combined we have ample meanB 
of deciding the qualifications of horses at all distances, £rcHa 
half a mile to three miles on the race-course, and four miles 
over a country, with the additional tax upon the powers of the 
horse occasioned by leaping fences. Callous indeed must be 
the human heart that would desire to impose on the noble 
horse tasks of greater severi^. 

The diminutive stature of the horses of olden times — the 
immediate descendants of the Arabians — affords a strong 
argument that our present breed of horses is superior to 
them for racing purposes. Cartouche Young Cartouch* 
Silverleg, Champion, and Teazer, the two last named con- 
temporaries and antagonists of Begulus, were only between 
thirteen and fourteen hands high; Marske, the sire of 
Eclipse, did not exceed fifteen hands : without attempting 
to establish a theory that the goodness of a race-horse is 
determined by his height, yet, unless he comes up to a 
certain standard with concomitant proportions, he is unaUe 
to measure distances with the celebrities of his day. For all 
purposes, except that of draught, fifteen hands two inches is 
the most desirable, an inch over or under included. There is 
a standard of excellence which regulates the stature of all 
animals ; that exceeded or not attained, the acme of per- 
fection is wanting. It is unnecessary to remind those who 
are intimately acquainted with racing that no undersized 
horse, that is, one not exceeding fourteen hands, however 
well bred he may be, has the slightest chance in a race with 
a horse of fair pretensions, a hand and a half higher, with pro- 
portionate power and muscular symmetry. We have wcU- 
ored galloways at the present day, but their performances 
are exclusively devoted to races held at country places, com«^ 
monly styled " Diversions," where they compete only with 
animals of their own size. The reasonable conclusion is 
that they are equal to the horses of the olden times ; but the 
average race-horses of the present day are far superior, in 
consequence of the improvements made in their size and 
power. This has been accomplished by selecting tiiose to 
Dreed from which have estabfished a rame on the turf, or 
near relatives to them ; and those which, being well bred* 
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finom their power aad symmetry present reasonable expecta- 
tions of producing foals of value. To this may be added 
good and suitable nourishment, and a climate highly con- 
genial to the constitution of the equine tribe. The partisans 
of the ancient worthies contend, that although low in stature, 
they were superior in those proportions which gave them 
power — aji inference which cannot be established. Length 
IB an essential auxihary to racing properties, and an animal only 
fonrteen hands high, with the length and substance of one 
fifteen hands two inches, would be out of all proportion. 

On the subject of galloways the history of an extraordinary 
mare of that class wSl afford an interesting and appropriate 
example. It is that of a bay mare, called jBistarda ; she was 
hr Bastard, dam by Sir iJlick McKilligizt, grandam by 
Young Beningborough : she was foaled in 1826. The dam 
of Bistarda was a short-legged mare, not exceeding fourteen 
hands two inches in height, an excellent hunter for the 
weight she had to carry, between nine and ten stone, but her 
racing qualifications were never put to the test. Bistarda's 
first race was for a sweepstakes, at Burton, when three 
years old, which she won, beating a horse of no pretensions, 
though greatly her superior in size: her second race was 
at Bogeley, when she carried nine stone ten pounds, and 
was beaten by a horse called Tom Moody, five years old, 
^aurying eleven stone twelve pounds. Being imdersized, not 
exceeding fourteen hands, she was then sold to a man who 
devoted his attention to running for galloway stakes, and in 
his possession she won more races during the succeeding ^ve 
^ears than even Catherina ; but as she did not run at meet- 
ings within the surveillance of the " Bacing Calendar," the 
records of her performances are lost. She was never beaten 
^hen running against animals of her own standard, but 
occasionally her owner was tempted to enter her against 
horses of full size, when their superior powers occasioned her 
defeat. Had she been in existence a century earher, there is 
no doubt she would have been the phenomenon of that day, 
as she was amongst her own class at a subsequent period. 
Our present breed of race-horses has been stigmatized by 
the assertion that they are bred in and in, and that they 
have degenerated in consequence, compared with those of 
our ancestors. A comparison has been made with reference 
to breeders of cattle and sheep, " that they well understand 
the necessity of carefully avoiding incestuous breeding." 
To those who make researches into the dry pages of me 
" Stud Book " and " Herd Book " it is unnecessary to offer 
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a remark, but as there are so many who do not, and nHuy 
take as facts the assertio&s of others, it becomes neceaaaay 
to rebut the statemefit, and introdnee a few examples to 
oonvince those who may be seeptioal. The subjeet of 
incestuous breeding in cattle will be dismissed witib. reiy 
few words. At the late Earl Dncies' sale, in 1853, a white 
heifer, only fire months old, produced the enormous priee of 
400 guineas ; she was a daughter of the bull calkd the 
fourth Duke of York, her dam Duchess 69, by the seooiid 
Duke of York. The fourth Duke of York was a son of the 
second Duke of York, consequently the sire and dam of the 
heifer were half-brother and sister. The "Herd Book'! 
affords many other examples of incestuous breeding amooig 
short-horns, and many of those which realise extroragant 
prices are bred after this fashion. 

The most talented and suocessM breeders of horses during 
the present century, thoroughly convinced of l^e impco* 
priety of breeding from families nearly related, have SGrapo^ 
lously avoided it. Examples have been given in the &8t 
portion of these remarks, showing to what an extent it was 
practised when breeding for the turf wm in its infancy; 
it is therefore unnecessary to repeat them, and the pedigrees 
of the horses of the present generation are so well known 
that it is useless to give them in detail. There is no 
proximity of relationship in the genealo^ of the Flying 
Dutchman, Touchstone, Melbourne, Epirus, Alarm, Bay 
Middleton, Hero, Orlando, Irish Birdeatdier, Cossack, Haric* 
away, Tearaway, Lothario, or others of celebrity. There 
may be a few instances of other horses in which some eonaai^ 
guinity can be traced, but they are not numerous, neidier 
are the degrees of relationship nearly connected. 

There is a Subject which may now be opportunely intro- 
duced, which breeders and others do not generally take into 
consideration—- the wonderful w(»rking of arithmetical pro- 
gression, which shows that the amount of any partieiilir 
Uood diminishes in such a ratio, that actual proof only oaa 
make it apparent. The pedigrees of many horses of celebrity 
may be traced back to Ohuders^ l^e Darley Arabiajo, and 
other worthies of aneient date ; but where there is only one 
direct line of descent, the following calculation will diow 
how little of the blood flows in the reins of the present 
generation. It may be considered that these horses flouridied 
about a century ago, and taking ten years as a g^ieratioit, 
a lineal descendant of a horse of that neriod only possesses 
r^Tf portion of the bk>od. 
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The Ist Cross had i TSie 6th Cross had ^ 

2Dd „ i 7th „ yiy 

8rd „ J 8th „ yiy 

4th ^ ^ 9th „ yi^ 

5th „ ,A 10th „ ^^ 

Further crosses diminish it to a sdll more striking extent. 

On a previons ooeasion, when describing the performaaces 
of liston and Independenoe, it was mentioned that certain 
horses had invariably failed as the progenitors of good stock 
OIL the tarf, and that their nude progeny were equally 
unsuccessful in the stud, yet they ha;ve transmitted great 
exeellenoes through the female branches when employed as 
brood-mares. It is now desirable to sevive these obserrations 
ia order to trace them more perspicuously. The horses 
to which this extraordinary faculty apply are Sir Oliver and 
Masto Henry : the Ibrmer was the sire of only one horse 
of fair repute on the turf, the Doge of Venice, but there 
is not any of his stock in this country to raise or diminish 
his fame, as he was sent to France. The fillies descended 
ftom Williamson's Ditto were superior to the colts ; but 
this distinction is not so striking as with the others. He was 
the sire of Bacchante, the dam of Sultan, an honour suffi« 
cient to gam distinction. Olivia Jordan and St^ella, the 
dams of Xdston and Independence, have already been intro* 
dueed as daughters of Sur Oliver. He was suso the sire 
of Ohvetta, the dam of Sainbow, Adventurer, Autocrat, and 
Halston ; and of Olympia, the dam of £lis and Epirus, great- 
Ignuidam of Orlanoo, and consequently great-grandiun of 
Teddingt<m. Great merit is due to Master Henry as tlie 
iiro of Banter, the dam of Touchstone, while ms blood 
(Master Henry's) is not transmitted through a male de« 
sooidant to the studs of the present day. In Sir Oliver's 
pedigree there is a strain of blood to Soreheels, foaled about 
the year 1720, who is described as having been a very bad 
iMhon, but that his sister was an excellent brood-mare* 
It would appear that the property is a family heritage of 
ancient standing. The lineage of Orlando, the sire of Ted- 
dmgton, affords a double confirmation of this peculiar ten- 
denoy, to explain which it is necessmr to insert his pedigree. 

He was by Touchstone, out of Tulture, by Laugar ; her 
dam, Kite, by Buzzard, out of Olympia, by Sir Oliver ; and 
M Toachstone was by Camel, out of Banter, by Master 
Henry, the peculiar property of the two sires is rather 
•iogularly brought into contact. 

Svexy breeder of horses^ and indeed every other person 
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who takes an interest in the subject, enjoys his peculiar 
fancies and affections for certain lineages or the eqnine rao^. 
This extends in some instances to prejudice ; but the rejec- 
tion of blood, from which hereditary or constitutional infir- 
mities can be transmitted, should be maintained with the 
utmost resolution. Some persons are of opinion that the 
most probable means of producing a race-horse of the highest 
pretensions, is by the union of speedy blood in the sire, and 
stout blood in* the dam; others contend that the qualifica- 
tions of speed and stoutness should be reversed ; each bring- 
ing forward examples in support of their arguments. The 
theory of stoutness on the part of the mare is a good one, 
inasmuch as it implies sounmiess of constitution, a most im- 
portant qualification in a brood-mare ; at the same time it does 
not follow but a very speedy mare may be gifted with a sound 
constitution. There never was a gamer horse than Yenison^ 
his female ancestors were of a speedy family. The same 
may be said of Teddington, especially of his paternal gran- 
dam. Vulture. The stoutest mares have not on all occasions 
proved the most successful in the stud, for instance Camarine, 
Uatherina, and Alice Hawthorn. It is by comparing l^e results 
of past events like these that breeders are most successfully 
guided in making judicious crosses. Venison and Teddington 
furnish a good precedent; the Smolensko and Grohanna 
blood which flowed in the veins of the dam of Venison were 
celebrated for speed, that of Partisan, his sire, for stoutness— 
per contra, in Teddington speed is recognised through his 
sire, as Vulture, his paternal grandam, was one of the speediest 
mares of her day, and although she could not, in racing ^ar- 
lance, stay a distance, Teddington had the quality of endur- 
ance with great speed. The lineage of such worthies as 
Alice Hawthorn, Nancy, the Flying Dutchman, Stockwell, 
Bataplan, and Virago, will supply breeders with precepts 
applicable to the present generation, to guide them in their 
cnoice of those crosses which are most likely to prove 
successful. 

To determine by the external appearance of a horse on the 
qualifications he may possess, or what he may be able to 
perform, is an exercise of judgment with which the most ex- 
perienced are not endowed. Appearances are so fallacious, 
that the most skilful will find themselves mistaken; this 
applies both to racing and breeding, therefore much must 
be left to future development. If breeding horses could 
be reduced to a system like a sum in arithmetic, or an 
operation in chemistry, there would be an end to speculation, 
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and the exciting interest with whicH it is accompanied would 
Y^o wanting. It is not to be inferred from this that chance pre- 
sides unreservedly over its destinies, far from it ; there may 
be and are some extraordinary incidents which occasionally 
embellish it with something akm to that character, but they are 
the exceptions, and not the rule. Those who take the most 
pains to investigate causes and effects will be most successful in 
-the enterprise of breeding horses. Temper is a qualification 
of great importance, and this expression must be accepted 
"with a comprehensive meaning; not simply to convey the 
idea of docihty, but the combined attributes of courage, or 
good-vdll to exert the physical powers to the utmost extent ; 
and in propOTtion as a norse is gifted with physical capabilities 
and the will to exert them, so will he maintain a position 
among his class. There are instances of horses being 
endowed with perfect symmetry, great power, and the most 
exquisite action, all of which is of no avail, because they do 
not also possess the energy to give effect to those good quali- 
ties. AgLn, there are some hay^gthe wiU bat not the pSwer. 
Stepping from the race-course to the hunting-field, we often 
see a moderately sized but highly bred horse goiog fresh 
and well at the end of the day, with a heavy weight upon 
his back, while another of nearly twice his bulk, but wanting 
aristocratic lineage, carrying only a light weight, is beaten 
before the run is half over. It is evident in this latter case 
that the energetic disposition is deficient. This energy is 
influenced by the degree of nervous excitability of the brain, 
and the nervous system which influences the muscles of loco- 
motion, and it shows how much more thoroughbred horses 
are gifted with the relative proportions of nervous excitability 
than mongrels. This subject affords a very expansive fleld 
for observation, although it is one which breeders seldom 
take into consideration. It is the presence of an equivalent 
portion of nervous excitability or the brain and nervous 
system, influencing the muscles of locomotion with physical 
power, which combine to establish the perfection of endur- 
ance. If the nervous excitability be in excess, and the 
animal is gifted with good action, speed will be his forte. 
This is manifest, because the exciting energies of the nervous 
system exhaust the muscular powers too quickly to enable 
ilbe animal to continue beyond a short distance. If again 
those proportions of nervous excitability be slightly wanting, 
and the horse has a powerful muscular comormation, his 
energies may be aroused to a certain extent by artificial 
means. Here much discrimination in the rider is necessaiy. 
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otherwise the object is defeated. But if witib. great mweofar 
power the nervoue energies me extremely deficient, the aDxmal 
will be of little valae. This may to some extent afford a 
reason why very large hoFses are seldom very good ones. The 
two essentials, the will and the power, must exist in all kotses 
which perform extraordinary feats. The most competent 
^d^s are not able to decide upon the merits of a horse imtii 
those merits are tried, A moderately experienced person csa 
determine if the essential points, such as the shoulders, back, 
knns, and quarters are m conformity with the general^ 
acknowledged opinions of symmetry; he can tell also tiit 
animal being in working condition, if he shows a fine develop- 
ment of muscle and sinew ; and the action will afford a fua 
orxterion whereby to judge if the muscles, sinews, and lereft 
be proportioned to each other ; but no one can tell whethet 
the horse possesses the energetic will to put all his powers 
Into effect until he ia tried, for whatever purpose he may he 
o&ipted. To convey evidence upon this point the head is 
ihe most important organ. In favourable cases the con- 
tours are agreeably traced, the lines are most beautiftdiv 
developed, with a fine expressive eye, full of vigour and 
energy. But these signs may be fallacious ; they may indicate 
a dioleric, fiery temper, impatient of reasonable control, 
which will occasion the speedy prostration of the muscular 
system. At the same time that a neat, li^ht, well-formed 
Bead, may generally be considered as indicatmg superior cor- 
poreal powers ; a dull, heavy, sullen aspect is a pretty suiv 
index of the reverse. The spmal marrow which passes through 
the whole length of the vertebrse is the vital cause of muscular 
BKOtion, and from it the nerves issue. This spinal marrow 
is a continuation of the posterior portion of the brain, and as 
all this wonderful and beautiful machinery is entirely hidden 
&om inspection, the faUacy of judging from external appear- 
ances is readily explained. Bacing is the medium through 
which these characterielicB are discovered ; and breeders wiH 
find it to their advantage to investigate minutely on which 
aide the balance preponderates, whether it be in f&vota 
of the will or the power. By this some of the uncertainty 
eonneoted with the speculation of breeding horses wiU m 
overcome. If the sire be o£ very energetic temper, he ia 
a good cross for a mare possessing power, with a duB, 
]P|hlegmatic disposition. Those who have devoted their attea- 
tion to the many interesting subiects oonneeted with the 
racing career and the lineage of tne equine race, are awam 
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will sometiineB lie dormant through a generation or more, 

and then bxLrst forth with renewed distinction. There can be 

w> doubt' this is occasioned by a deficiency of the exciting force 

or eaergy of the brain and nervous system which influences 

the muscles of locomotion-^forthat is the power which mioves 

ike machinery. This inestimable faculty may be affected 

and sadly deranged, by accidental causes or injudicious treats 

ment. If an animal be frequently and seriously alarmed or 

pfufiished, it wiU have a marked and visible effect upon the 

nerroos system. This wiU influence the muscular powers, 

and render them incapable of merely slight exertion. This 

is exemplified by the animal breaking out into profuse per* 

spiration. National modes of treating young horses are by 

far more generally known and practised than they were only 

twenty years ago. The ordeal which many of tnem had to 

undergo in bygone days in the hands of inconsiderate persons, 

for the purpose of preparing them to run for early engage*' 

menta, was well cfuculated to raise an outcry against die 

practice of training them at two years old. Even the proba- 

tionanr exercise of lunging was carried often to an excess 

pr^£cial and dangerous to the nervous system, the mus- 

culfir powers, and the delicate texture of joints and tendons* 

A moment's reflection will determine, that if a young animal^ 

or indeed one of mature^ age, be wantonly excited to perform 

80 much labour as to occasion exhaustion of the mi»cular 

powers, the sympathy existing between the muscular and 

nervous system will interfere to restrain such aggressions in 

future. The more we scrutinize l^e elaborate and beautiful 

works of nature, the more we nmst admire the wonderM 

order W which they are regulated. If one portion of the 

animal frame in its influence over another subdues, distresses, 

or injures it, some superior faculty interposes to keep the 

machmery in order. Thus, in the event of extreme exnauB- 

tion, the muscular powers of the animal having been set in 

motion by the bram and the nervous system, man in his 

Ignorance, by over-exciting the nervous system, causes the 

museles to be excited beyond the limits of convenience and 

JWson. The brain and nervous system participate in this, 

bemg the primary agent acted upon, and in its turn acting 

^ipon the body, of which it forms a part, on a future occasion 

declines to exert itself; in a word, the generous temper and 

^gh eourage which previously adorned the victim is dis* 

luited and broken. If, however, the nervous system be 
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more highly gifted, so that it oyercomea the muscular powos, 
the poor creature becomes emaciated an^ weak, losing it» 
condition sometimes without an apparent cause. 

A most decided example of this excessiye irritability and 
predominance of the nervous system over the muscular 
powers occurred in a mare which I had in training some 
years since. It was evidently inherited, as her dam possessed 
it in a high degree, and also a half-sister, although she did 
contrive to win the Oaks of her year, was in like manner 
affected. So great was the nervous irritability of my mare, 
that all means were devised, such as changing the route to 
the exercise-ground, and always treating her with the 
greatest care, so as not to disturb the equanimity of her 
temper. After having run a few races, although she was 
never punished, her nervous excitement caused her defeat, so 
to speak, before she started. The only occasions upon which 
she could run were, when races took place sufficiently near to 
her own stable, that she could be led direct to the starting- 
pHOst, ready saddled, and without affording her time for con- 
sideration, start her for the race ; and under these circum* 
stances she could run respectably. The usual preparation 
of walking her on a race-course prior to starting was quite 
sufficient to disarrange her nervous system, and would mdce 
a difference in her running beyond all calculation. Her noe 
over, she would become perfectly cod and reconciled. 

This extraordinary excitability of the nervous system ia 
not confined to horses at the early stage of iJieir lives, it may 
occur at any period ; when they are in the breaking tackle, 
in the training stables, or when frequently engaged in 
running severely-contested races. -When the propneiy of 
running long oistances is advocated, together with the 
imaginary superiority of the horses of olden times, who 
were accustomed to those performances, a most conclusive 
answer is at hand; such practices were calculated to pro* 
duce a serious injury to the nervous system, which are ia 
many instances entailed upon the progeny. This may be ac- 
cepted as a principal reason why horses and mares, more 
especially the latter, when they have passed a long career 
on the turf, and are worn down by frequent runnings 
seldom produce foals of much value till they have enjoyed 
several years of respite. Horses having undergone* m the 
necessary ordeals of training, and in severe contests on the 
course, the utmost trials wmch their frames are capable of 
sustaining, it cannot be expected that on a sudden their oonsti* 
ttttions will assume the change req^ed in the stud* Besides 
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that whick has been already described, the physical or xnnscu- 
lar system has to undergo a renovation. A horse may be 
▼irtnally uninjured hj his labours when he bids adieu to 
the race-course; but it may, and frequently does, require 
years of repose before the system can be brought into that 
state which is necessary for him to gain distinction as the 
progenitor of first-rate stock. The means adopted in many 
cases are the adverse of those which are calculated for the 
purpose. After having finished his career on the turf, for 
vliieh it is necessary that he should perform a vast deal of 
work, all at once he is destined to a life of indolence ; doomed 
to the very limited space of his loose box, he is scarcely per- 
mitted to enjoy the advantages of walking exercise. The 
energies of the trainer were devoted to prevent the accumu- 
lation of undue portions of fat — ^the stud-groom devotes his 
earnest attention to produce the utmost degree of plethora. 
Nature will not permit such hberties to be exercised on her 
dioieest favourite with impunity. The most important func- 
tions of the animal system become out of order, hecause they 
have been so rapidly changed. Is it wonderful that the legs 
should become sunused, that cutaneous disorders should 
deurive the coat of its brilliancy — ^which, by the wav, had 
hitherto been an object of the greatest assiduity, but wnich is 
now neglected — or that roaring should succeed to catarrhal 
affections, which have been unnoticed P A long catalogue of 
disorders might be supphed which have th^ir origin in inju- 
dicious treatment at this important crisis. When it is ob- 
served that the horse is about to become the sire of another, 
snd probably a numerous generation, upon which he may 
entail many disorders and unperfections, the result of neglect 
it behoves every owner of a stud to devote more than ordi- 
nary attention to the management of the favourite race-horse 
when he has concluded a glorious career on the turf, and is 
about to pass the remainder of his days as the sultan of a 
chosen harem. 

The great difference which is on most occasions apparent 
in the condition of the stud-horse, and the brood mares, 
requires a passing comment. The former is generally in the 
highest state of excitement, his spirits bounding with gay 
delight, so that he can hardly be restrained within moderate 
subjection to the control of his attendant. This is the 
result of high keep and the natural temperament of the 
animal. But how different the appearance of the poor mare 
—she is comparatively in woful plight — she is seldom seen 
^Kninding in playful or joyous moo^ but is seemingly con- 

n 
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temphtting, with careworn anxiety, the iroablefl of a matroiL 
To some extent thiB is a state natural to the pregnant female, 
bat in many instances it is increased by the quality of the 
food, lirhich principally consists of grass. The keep o£ horses 
and mares requires to be more nearly assimilated in order to 
render more certain the state of pregnancy, and more x^rfeet 
the condition of the fcBtns. Part of the food which the mare 
consumes is destined to afford nourishment to her embryo 
offspring, and like herself, it will have imparted to it some of 
the properties of that food ; it is therefore most impoirtaat 
that the nutriment which she receives should be of that kind 
which is calculated to establish a yigorous constitution. 

The judicious selection of proper crosses is one of the most 
momentous considerations connected with the management of 
a breeding stud. An intimate aoquaintanoe with the pro- 
perties and propensities of the different £unilie8 of the 
thorough-brea horse can only be attained by constant attention 
and careful comparisons of results, and whoever enters on the 
costly speculation without having minutely investigated these 
matters, does so with very little more than chance to befriend 
him. In making purchases of untried racing stock, it is 
equally essential. To those who speculate upon racing ven- 
tures it is a subject of no mean importance, for it will enable 
them to draw valuable inferences with reference to daik 
horses. The crosses which have from time to time been most 
eminently successful speak for themselves in the respective 
pedigrees of horses of celebrity ; to attempt to enumenle 
them would be an irksome and unprofitable task. Every 
breeder can, by reference to the stud-book, select examples 
applicable to every mare. Acting upon the hints already 
given, that will be most successfimy carried out by taking 
the most recent cases. When a mare has terminated her 
career on the turf she is very commonly consigned to the 
stud ; in many instances without considering her worth in that 
department. Thus a vast number of foals are prodaeed, 
many of which occasion disappointment. This is a difficulty 
which cannot readDy be overcome ; for the questiim arises, 
"What defects ought to exclude a mare from the atudP" 
Constitutional unsoundness and hereditary infirmities, no 
doubt ; but beyond these, where is the Ime to be drawn? 
TJnwUling to sell a mare for a trifling simfi, the owner very 
often reconciles himself with the flattering excuse, that SM 

Sossesses or inherits some sterling qualities, which may 
eseend to her progeny, and he cheers himself with an 
example, such a one a» that of Hero, for instance, whose 
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«ire and dam were both unworthy representatives of their 
^KBoilies, so far as their racing exploits gave evidence : they 
were, nevertheless, highly descended. A person who breeds 
lor flAle would never risk such a speculation, and this is 
a^ain suggestive of an example. When a foal, the Hero and 
ins dam were offered for sale on Bath S>ace-course at a low 
price, but failed in attracting a purchaser. Mr. Pownef , who 
resides on a farm in the immediate neighbourhood, took 
compassion on the owner, and exchanged a few soyereigns— - 
about twenty — for the mare and foiu, and it was a lucky 
Tentnre. Yirago was sold when a yearling under the hammer 
for 500 guineas ; she was the issue of a worthy sire and a 
dam of repute. Hence the vast difference in the relative 
▼alue of these two celebrities before their excellences had 
been tested. 

It nAist be confessed that there are too many mares used 
for breeding which are unworthy of the honour ; but again 
it must be remembered that the produce in due time has to 
undergo the refining process through the medium of that 
inquisitive crucible, the race-oornrse, which assists in some 
meaaore in the extirpation of weeds. Worthless fillies, iHie 
produce of worthless parents, may, in the possession of some 
persons, go on for a time ; but there are few who do not 
soon become weary of breeding such rubbish. Thus there is 
an antidote to the evil. If the facilities for breeding inferior 
stock were confined to the females, the consequences would 
be unimportant t but, unfortunately, it extends to the males. 
It appears to be an irreconcilable contradiction that the 
public, who have to pay for the services of a horse, would 
erer patronize one, unless he was eminent for his good 
qualities, neither will judicdous and experienced breeders 
ewer fall into that error ; but there are young beginners who 
do, and thus it is that animals, whicn never ought to be 
permitted to perpetuate their species, keep up a race dis- 
tinguished for bad properties. These errors are committed 
only by a small proportion of those who embark in the 
apecnlation, and, therefore, the injury sustained is more the 
loss of money to the individuals, than any deterioration in the 
national character of the horse. 

There is a mistake into which some of the most extensive* 
and it may be added, highljr experienced breeders have fallen, 
tiiat of not selecting a suitable partner for each mare. A 
stud of mares is got together, and they may be unex- 
aeptionable ; a stalhon is purchased, and he may be of the 
very best blood, altogether the most perfect animal of his 

h2 
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day ; and yet there may be some marefl, indeed several oat 
of a number, from which it cannot be reasonably expected 
that the produce will be highly yaluable. Setting aside the 
contingency of consanguinity presenting a rational impedi- 
ment, there are many circumstances which ought to be 
considered as a bar to the union. Great disproportion of 
size may be one. Although it is held as a principle, and no 
doubt it is a good one, to correct any imperfections which 
are possessed by one parent by the superiority of those par- 
ticular points in the other, attempts to rectify diminitiTe 
stature by the other extreme are generally productive of 
disappointment. The increased size to wluch the English 
thorough-bred horse has been brought has been accomplished 
by degrees, and nature is jealous of having her handywork 
outraged by excess. Disproportion in some of the limbs is 
commonly the result when great disparity of size 'charac- 
terizes the parents. If either the horse or the mare be 
defective in the shoulders, it should be determined that the 
other must be unexceptionable in that respect; the same 
distinction applies to the back, loins, quarters, thighs, hoeka, 
and legs. There are some breeders who regard with in- 
significance the perfections of their mares, relying upon the 
merits of the horse for the perfection of the produce ; but, to 
•ay the least of it, it is a most hazardous conception. It 
_ has been already remarked, that mares which nave dis- 
tinguished themselves most successfully on the turf have« 
in many instances, failed to produce foals of an^ value; 
and it has very frequently occurred, that mares wmch have 
only run a few races have been most successful in the stud. 
Very high prices have occasionally been given for mares to 
breed from, in consequence of the celebrity they have 
attained on the turf; but there are scarcely any examples 
of their having compensated the purchasers. The most 
valuable mares for the purpiose are, undoubtedly, those which 
have bred runners ; and, if their cost price is high, they 
generally remunerate the enterpisins: speculators by the 
■aperioi^ty of their offspring, fhere is a great adribtage 
i^ttendant upon breeding from a mare whose produce lus 
been tried in public, as by that means some oi the charac- 
teristic faculties of her produce may be known, and which 
will afford a valuable criterion in the selection of the horse 
which is to become the sire of a succeeding foal. It appears 
to be a property inherent in some mares to breed all, or 
nearly all, their foals endowed with the same propensitiest 
although the propensities of these foals differ from lier ownu 
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Thofly a mare maj be gifted with sreat stoutness, and her 
fools more celebrated for speed ; and there are also examples 
of speedy mares having bred foals which have proved 
particolarly stout. 

The success of a breeding stud will be related to a very 
considerable extent by the judgment which is exercised in the 
selection of mares. There are many which are considered 
werj well bred, which are by no means desirable animals to 
breed from. It may be urged that a thorough-bred mare 
cannot be otherwise than well bred; but her lineage may 
go back to ancestors of unworthy pretensions, and on that 
account she may not be suitable for the purpose. She may 
also possess hereditary blemishes, either in person or in pedi-^^ 
gree, which, unfortunately, more frequently deyelo{>e them- 
selves than the highest classes of perfections. Action is an 
accomplishment which in general does not command the 
attention it deserves. In racing, providing a horse gets his 
head first past the winning-post, no one would care whether 
it were accomplished by the most uniform and exquisite 
motion of the bmbs, or whether it could be performed by an 
entertaining succession of suxnmersaults. The qualities which 
win fame on a race-course are speed and endurance, no thought 
is bestowed in what manner the propelling power is effected t 
and these propelling powers are sometimes combined witfe 
▼ery indifferent action. This in a race-horse, so long as his 
services are confined to the turf, is a consideration of no im- 
portance ; he may be valuable for that purpose, be his action 
ever so faulty ; but in the stud it becomes a very difierent 
affiur. Action is very commonly entailed upon the offspring ; 
more frequently than speed and stoutness, to which good 
action is genersdlv an important improvement. It can scarcely 
admit of a doubt, that the failure which has attended 
many horses and mares, which have been good runners 
themselves, but which have produced very inferior stock, 
may be in many instances traced to defecnve action. The 
eonformation which conduces principally to this perfection 
for racing depends greatly on ike hilid legB, the thigh., the 
back, and the loins ; from the shoulders the motive power of 
the fore legs proceeds. For racing purposes, the quality of 
the fore legs is not of equal importance as in those animals 
which are destined for hunters, or riding horses. This 
opinion is evidently maintained by many of the most expe- 
rienced breeders for the torf ; because they continue to breed 
from horses in whom this failing is hereditary. So long as the 
shoulders are gifted with the power of free action, and the 
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fore legs are sufficient to act ts {xrops to tine macMneiy, liy 
the aid of boots, baiMia^es, and suoh like appenda^s, Uie legf 
may be kept in tolerable order for a time, and enable « horse 
to run for his early engagements. But yet to howmtidi 
anxiety, and often loss, does this imperfection subject the 
owner. There is a constant apprehension that the le^ will 
fail. Every sweat, every gallop which a horse with mfiftt 
legs takes, in his preparation, excites his owner to nervovi 
trepidation, fearing tnat a break down may be the cons^ 
quence. In racing the anxiety is atill greater. No pradeat 
man likes to encounter the additional risk of backing his 
horse for a race when the legs are of defective quality. Hie 
^ effect is often extensive, and is not restricted to actual lame- 
ness, or breaking down. Horses which have weak fore lep 
will tire in those limbs before tiiey experience distress m 
other parts of their frames ; this, of course, afi^ets tiMp 
running and occasions thek defeat. 

There ls a certain refinement of form, a gracefulness of out* 
line, an elegance of motion and aristocratic bearing, eiaan/d^ 
teristic of a high-bred mare, which merits distinetioft. 
Breeders often show a great predilection fi>r what they tem 
fine, large, roomy mares ; they are often pertinaciouffiy un- 
certain in their produce ; one year then- foal is undersized, 
and the succeeding one it is overgrown. The Arabs are said 
to attach more importance to the perfections of their mazes 
than to those of their horses. English breeders might take 
a profitable example in this respect from tiiem. They fre- 
quently breed from inferior mares, at all events, some whose 
merits have not been tried ; but very rarely, indeed, from 
horses which have not gained some reputation on the coune^ 
let their pedigrees be ever so pure and unexceptionable. In 
the early days of breeding it was by no means an imoommoii 
practice. The only modem instance of an untried race-hone 
gaining repute in the stud was that of Defence. The high 

Eremiums paid for the services of staUions of frune, and wh£h 
reeders are willing to pav, affords convincing proof of the 
importance which is attached to the sire. Horses of verv 
^eat pretensions are patronized at 60/. each mare, desceno- 
mg to lOL as the minmum for sires of respectable eminence. 
At the present day the number of stallions is considerably 
above the average of former years, which tends to a dimi- 
nution of charges even of first-rate horses ; and as they 
descend in the Male of estimation, the reductk>n is more ecn- 
spicuous. This is a fact which cannot be regarded in any 
but a fortuitous aspect s being a greater number, tiiere is a. 
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greater variety, and a more copious field for clioice. When 
we examine the question as to tne influence of the sires, com- 
pared with the dams, on the breed of horses, the increase in 
the number of the former must be accepted in a most favour- 
able position. It would, indeed, be a boon to this country if 
th^re were a law, as there is in France, to interdict the pro- 
ereation of horses possessed of hereditary infirmities. Before 
tiie owner of a stallion is permitted to ofier the horse as a 
eaadidate for public favour, he must be examined and ap- 
proved by an officer appointed by government, a powerful 
guarantee against breeding rubbish. 

It has already been observed, that of the nine hundred and 
forty-one foals produced in 1853, about one-half of them are by 
thirty sires, the chosen favourites of the nation ; this gives 
to them an average of about sixteen each ; but on referring to 
^e table at page 54, which exemplifies the number of foals by 
&e most celebrated stallions, the three which stand at the head 
Af the list more than double that averafi^e. Presumine: they may 
oontinTie in ike stud on tlie same fsfonrable termf dn&xg i 
period of ten years, they will be the ancestors of a numerous 
proecny. A mare in one season produces but one foal ; but 
the liorse may be the sire of numbers. Suppose that, in the 
coarse of her life, she may produce ten foals in thirteen or 
fourteen years, the stallion, during a similar period, may be 
the sire of some hundreds. If he be a bad representative of 
his species, how extensive the injury which he may occasion. 
If a good one, and his good quahties are esteemed, how great 
l^e benefit which he wiQ confer. Winning a Derby or 
St. Leger establishes a character for a horse when the time 
arriyes for his being transferred to the stud. It is a criterion 
not to be disregarded, for there are but few, after having 
won. one of those great races, which have not maintained their 
paternal dignities. The addition to the chaplet of laurels is 
greatly enhanced by winning a few of the highest class of 
weight-for-age races, such as Ascot and Goodwood cups. 

&eat encouragement was given, during a series of many 
yean, to breeding cocktails, under the impression that it would 
cultivate a class of horses adapted for hunting, travelling, and 
other useful purposes. Like steeple-chasing, and other pro- 
jects, it was very captivating in theory, but extremely de- 
cefitive in practice. It was at that tmie urged, that the 
wei^ts ana distances at which thorough-bred horses were 
aecuiBtome^ to run promoted a breed of horses calculated 
©nly for speedy purposes, and incapable of carrying weights ; 
in fact^ tne arguments which have been resuscitated with 
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myigorating warmth, were brought in existence many yean 
ago, although they have lain dormant for want of reality and 
force. To remedy the evil which was supposed to be sprout- 
ing forth from the scions of the thorough-bred horse, it was 
attempted to encourage the breeding of powerful weight-carry- 
ing hunters, by means of a cross between the two classes. It 
was very soon discoTcred, that horses bred after such a 
fashion had no chance whatever in competition with, those of 
superior lineage, either in their capabilities of running dis- 
tances, or carrying weights ; and all sorts of nefarious prac- 
tices were introduced to take advantage of the unsophis- 
ticated owner of a veritable cocktail. To enumerate the 
cunning devices, and often brazen-fronted excesses, would 
serve to fill a volume of amusing narrative, but the relation 
of several of them would awaken reflections on individuals 
which have long since been lulled to rest on the pillow of 
oblivion ; and there let them slumber. But it is amusing to 
recaU our faculties of remembrance, as some of the panto- 
mimic feats of former times dance before our eyes ; when aa 
aristocratic courser, not unknown to fame, was made to 
imder^o the manoeuvres of a harlequin, under the guise of a 
forged, fictitious pedigree. Another scene represents the pro- 
duce of the thorough-bred mare exchanged for that of the 
half-bred, and the mothers with difficulty induced to cherish 
a spurious offspring. Dealing on more wholesale terms, a 
thorough-bred mare was occasonally removed from a dis- 
tance — from some remote glen — ^with a fictitious pedigree, 
and she soon became the mother of a stud of cocktails. So 
clumsily Were some of these legerdemain exploits conducted, 
that they could not fail to be detected ; although many of 
them passed unnoticed, and many of the rules were palpably 
absurd. It was deemed sufficient proof if the sire or dam 
had been acknowledged as a half-bred one, that the progeny 
were so styled. Thus, if Mr. Green, in 1825, neglected 
to disqualify a thorough-bred mare, which might run for a 
half-bred stake, Mr. Smith, in 1835, was incapacitated from 
disqualifying the produce. In course of time, allowances of 
weights were accorded to horses with half-bred pedigrees, when 
running for all-aged stakes, and consequently they were very 
frequently introduced to those engagements ; in niot, a horse 
of the third, fourth, or inferior class, was more viduable if he 
could be passed off with a flaw in his escutcheon. Eventually, 
those whose ancestors really did possess some stains, being 
fbr many generations crossed with tiie purest blood, having 
so little contamination in their veins, were so nearly equal to 
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tiioBe of acknowledged purity, that the allowance of weight 
became an absurdity, and an additional incentiye to fraud. 

fTfaat the object of promoting a breed of sound, useful, 
powerful horses was not acoompluhed by deviations from the 
etutoms of legitimate racing, is well known to all who have 
deroted their attention to the passing events on the turf dur- 
ing the last twenty years. In every instance they have had 
wax adverse tendency. There is not an example in the annals 
of racing of a hondjlde half-bred horse, that could defeat a 
good thorough-bred one of the some age, at high weights, 
over any distance of ground from two to four miles ; aud the 
greater the distance, and the higher the weights, more con- 
elusive have been the results in favour of blood. Finding 
the good intention was a failure, and that many very serious 
inconveniences connected with racing were attributable to 
the practice of running half-bred horses, every discoura^- 
ment was imposed by the highest authorities m the raemg 
liemisphere, and, with very few exceptions, the course is once 
more clear of the abominations. It is but a mark of respect 
due to the good judgment and discrimination of the Jockey 
Club, to observe, that from the commencement they threw 
every discouragement in the way of cock-tail racing. 

A circumstance occurred a few years since, about the ]>eriod 
when the appetite for cocktail racing was becoming satiated, 
which is worthy of introduction, as it supphes evidence of 
the schemes that were adopted, and of the confusion which 
must have increased if the custom had been maintained. A 
gentleman, whose experience was limited, formed a small stud 
of brood mares, and nurchased one described to him as being 
got of Manfred, ana said to be thorough-bred. She was 
transferred to him through the agency of a country horse* 
dealer, famed for flexibility of conscience. This horse-dealer 
had been running the veritable Manfred mare for half-bred 
stdces, as a substitute for a bond jjde half-bred one, and 
which latter was the identical animal he sold with the 
thorough-bred pedigree. She found a place in the stud-book 
and produced foals to several horses, but it is needless to add, 
tiiey proved worthless as racers, and fortunately none of them 
have Deen kept for breeding. Surreptitiously introduced as 
they were to the aristocratio ranks of tbe equine family, it can 
create no surprise that they were unable to maintain a posi* 
tion in such exclusive society. There is a noble idiosyncracy 
innate in the thorough-bred horse ; his courage is indomitable, 
whether in contests against his fellows on the course, or in 
the chase. He evinces stoutness and courage when distressed 
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by pace, which k nerer equalled by those which hare a MdI 
in their escutcheoa. The fraAdaletit deyices of deceptive 
men might enable them to paes off spuriouslv-bred mares, 
but the degenerate offspring were sure to proeiaim the diesi 
when submitted to the trial of the race. At various remote 
periods there is no doubt several mongrel-bred mares have 
been ^sed off as i(horough-bred ones, and have gained 
admis8i<»L in the stud-bode. This will, to a certain extent^ 
afford a reason for the rery unsaooessM results which bare 
attended the produce of particolar families. 

There is a circumstanoe which must not be omitted in con* 
neetion with breeding half-bred horses, as it may serve aa a 
beacon for other purposes. The most superior prodaoe 
always resulted from the mare which was not thorough-bred« 
and the highest-bred horse. Thk principle is likewise 
acknowledged by the breeders of all other kinds <^ stock, 
whether cattle or sheep ; audit is a subject of great import- 
ance to tiiose who breed hunters and first-dass riding horses. 
It leads to the conviction that the English thorough-bfed 
horse, from the great care that has been, from time to time, 
bestowed in the selection of the choicest subjects, has now 
become a more highly-bred animal than the Anb, from whidi 
he was originally descended. This may afford anoth^ expla- 
nation to causes already named why the produce from 
Arabian horses and English thorough-bred mares are bo 
utterly worthless. The results might be more favouraUe 
through the agency of Arabian mares with English horses. 
As the distinction of entailing certain qualities exclusively 
through the female line has be^i abready noticed with refer- 
ence to Sir Oliver and Master Henry, it may likewise 
furnish a hint on this occasion. It must here be mentioned 
that the most recent strain of Arabian blood that has been at 
all successM on the turf is that of Fair Ellen, by the Wd- 
lesley Grrey Arabian, foaled in 1806. She bred Lilias, a win- 
ner of the Oaks ; and some of her other more remote de- 
scendants, although they did not attain first-rate honotirB, 
were far superior to any others of recent date, so nearly 
related to Arabian blood. It was the opiaion of the late Eari 
Spencer, who, all the world is aware, devoted great attentien 
to the breeding of domestic animals, that ihe influence which 
each parent exercises over its progeny is in proportion to tiie 
antiquity and purity of the race to which it belongs. This 
theory may now be said to have received practical proof, and 
to be geneorally acknowledged. 

From the numerous facts which have been advanced, eadi 
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beanng upon the most important points, we must come to 
liie conclusion that the progressive increase of racing and 
breeding horses for that purpose has led to nneqnivocal im- ' 
pzoTement ; and it is clearly manifest that the horses of the 
present day are superior to their predecessors in size, power, 
speed, and endurance. The augmentation of their numbers 
is unmistakeable evidence of the interest attached to the two- 
fold enterprise. We may now take up another engagement, 
equally, perchance more inviting, interesting, and nimiliar to 
the public, that of breeding horses for hunting, riding, driving, 
mounting our gallant soldiers, and other usenil purposes. The 
assertion has been made, and it cannot be rebutted, that the 
supply is unequal to the demand. However, we have the 
pnie source from which they may be produced in great 
numbers, inadequate though they be to the requirements of the 
nalion, but having the material, it is only incumbent upon us 
to bring it into effect upon the most advantageous terms. 

When railroads began to spread their ferruginous lines 

over the surface of the countiTTj a reasonable apprehension 

arose in the breasts of agriculturists and breeders, that the 

depMiud for horses would be very considerably diminished ; 

this naturally induced them to reduce the number of their 

brood mares, and devote their attention to other descriptions 

of stock, from which they anticipated more profit. The 

resources for breeding horses of these kinds, as regards 

mares, are but limited, and, under any circumstances, some 

lime must intervene before a great augmentation of numbers 

can be effected. According to the return made of assessed 

taxes, in 1850, the total number of horses used for riding and 

drawing carriages amounted to ^66,4^. If we add to these 

264,682, to represent the number of horses of this class which 

▼ere wholly or partially exempt from duty, exclusive of 

agricfdtural horses, it will be as many as we can account for. 

Presuming one half of these to be mares, and that one in 

twenty could be made available for breeding, besides those 

which are annually drafted for that service, it would only 

afford an addition of about 10,000; and they, according to the 

proportion of foals from thorough -bred mares, would not 

pwduce more than 7,272 foals ; in all probability that 

number would be diminished, from the fact that less care 

aud attention would be devoted to them. It is impossible to 

^■^aniate correctly the number of mares devoted to the pur^ 

P<>^ of breeding, as we have no statistical returns. 

The eye delights to feast upon that which is symmetrical 
and beautifol. There is no (feature in the universe, the fiur 
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Eortion of the Immaii race excepted, in which the lines oi\ 
eanty are so exquisitely defined as they are in a well-shapeA 
horse. Whether we behold him in easy graceful actum, 
bounding orer the elastic turf; boldly facing the opposiiur 
barrier which disputes his progress in the chase; proudly 
stepping (perchance with a fair burthen upon his oack) ia 
the pa»:; or gaily and gorgeously ca||ansoned with the 
paraphernalia of the bame-neld; in either instance m 
admire him for his swiftness, his activity, his dociHty, and 
his unflinching courage. Accustomed as the English axe ta 
horses and equestrian exercises, it would, indeed, be an 
extraordinary event if Englishmen were not, as a nation, 
eood judges of those pointe which in the horse produce the 
highest claims to perfection; and in all classes of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, persons pride themaelTefl on 
their real or imaginary proficiency. Whether the amount of 
discrimination be great or little with which any indiyidnal, 
high or low, gentle or simple, may be gifted, nothing occa- 
sions a friend or acquaintuice greater offence tnaa aa 
insinuation that his judgment in horseflesh is defident. 
This for general purposes is a little species of self-vanity, 
which may be unimportant, at least so long as it is confined 
to purchasing ; but when deficiency of judgment is exercised 
in breeding, it becomes a difierent affair. A worthless pro- 
duce is not only an individual loss, but a public misfortona 
There are many who are very fair judges of horses whea 
they are in fit condition to be put to work, who are totalJly 
at a loss when they attempt to form opinions on breeding, or 
concerning joxmg horses which are promising to becoms 
valuable anmials. Almost every individual who has made 
the horse his thesis for writing, has given a description of 
the essential points which every animu must be gifted with 
that lays claim to excellence. It is a worn-out and unpr»> 
fitable subject to dilate upon. Practice alone will niake 
an adept in this art. To be a thoroughly good judge <tf 
horses is an invaluable acquirement to the breeder, and it is 
indispensable to him if ne is ambitious of eminence and 
profit. The first considerations in making selections of 
horses and mares for the purpose of breeding hunters and 
riding-horses, will be to determine whether they are likely 
to produce foals which will be powerful, active, hardy, and 
sound. On the first point the greatest errors commonly 
prevail, especially among the agricultural classes. Thsf 
frequently choose bulk, without regard to muscular develop- 
ment: tms affords scope for the exercise of an expansile 
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Keld of obseiration. If bulk were most conducive to per- 
Section, the most yalnable animal would be the gigantic 
cttrt-korse, but his great size and weight is accompanied 
with. Blo^wness of motion, and a dull phlegmatic temperament. 
The n&txire of the substances of which he is composed is 
conducive to these characteristics. The bone is far more 
parous than that of a well-bred horse, and the muscles axe 
of a more flaccid texture. There is a greater constitutional 
disposition to deposit fat in the cart-horse, and his want 
of activity renders him incapable of accelerated motion. 
These defects generally diminish in degree as the animal 
approaches to a more aristocratic lineage; and the most 
vamable kinds to choose for breeding are those which evince 
tiie greatest amount of muscular power, with symmetrical 
proportion, short legs, and a good pedigree. 

lEvery person who enters into the speculation of breeding 
horses undoubtedly does so with a view to profit ; next to bree£ 
ii^ for the turf, his object will be to produce hunters ^ted with 
the most valuable properties. No man, however good his judg* 
ment may be, can at all times feel certain that his mare w3l 
&Foiir him with the object of his wishes ; but failing in pro- 
ducing a hunter she may breed a clever charger, or hacx, a 
earalry horse, or an animal calculated for harness. With the 
first ODJeet in view, it is necessary that the mares be adapted 
to the desired intention, and some difficultv exists in pro- 
earing them. If a mare distinguishes herself in the huntmg- 
fieldy ner owner is unwilling to be deprived of her services 
until she meets with some accident, or becomes worn out by 
old age. The former of these may not interfere with her 
Tahie as a brood-mare, but the latter is a serious impedi- 
ment. To calculate upon having a powerful, vigorous, 
aoond, and hardy progeny from an attenuated worn-out 
mother, shows an imjustifiable excess of confidence in the 
, fidde favours of Dame Fortune. There is a greater difficulty 
at the present period in procuring desirable mares of this 
elass to breed &om than there was in by-gone days, when 
fashion was opposed to riding mares ; that prejudice has been 
overcome, because it has b^n determined that mares are 
generally superior to geldings in constitution and endurance. 
Where there were ten mares seen in the hunting-field in 
1825, fifteen would be seen in 1854. It is a common opinion, 
hut a great error, that very large mares are the most eli^ble 
to breed from : they are of all animals the most uncertam in 
their i>roduoe ; one year they will present their owner with 
gigantic foals, and perchance the foUowing year with others 
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M maoh nndernzed ; thej seldam obserr&iiie bsppj medinra ; 
and it is from seleoting great, loose*made, leggr marea far 
this purpose, that we have too manj horses of that deaer^ 
tion in the fairs. 

Those oonformations, or moare emphatically speaking, aasp 
tomical proportions, which are condo^rie to the utmost oegiee 
of speed in the race-horse, are not in general the most el^tie 
for other purposes, snch as hunting, riding, or hameBS-woilL 
Erom this oaase it frequently happens that stalliona, wlneli 
hare been most saceessfol as the progenitors oi raciBf 
stock, have not gained equal renown as sires of huntera a^ 
hones of inferior classes; and, vice verxd, many hones 
which hare been the sires of celebrated hunters and haoki 
have been nearly worthless in the racing harem. This is a 
fortunate circumstance for the geniality of breeders, aa it 
enables them to procure the services of really useftd aizefl at 
a more reasonable rate. Of the stallions which come witimt 
iMs categorv, may be enumerated, Fyldener, Master Mesaj, 
Spectre, ^elzoni, and Manfred. All wese are dead ; but it is 
from their descendants that we must expect to find hones and 
mares likely to distinguish themselves as parents of sup erkr 
hunting stock. In days of vore there were some first-rate stal- 
lions in Shropshire, — BlaoK Sultan^ Transit, and a horse caBed 
the Hundred House Snap, a distinction which he took firom tfae 
name of the inn at which he was domiciled. These horses 
eatablished much of the ^ood fame for which that fyoanij 
has been disdnguished fonts breed of hunters ; and there ■ 
still some of the good blood remaining. Generally speakings 
the descendants of Penelope, highly valuable as they are for 
raeing, are not to be chosen as the progenitors of bunten^ 
Aom the undeniable fhct that they inherit badly-formed fore- 
legs. There are, no doubt, exceptions, and Irish ^b?dcatoher 
is mentioned as one : before he gained so much celebrity as 
he has subsequently attained, and while yet in hia native, 
land, he was the sire of many very superior hunters ; but as* 
the propensity exists in all animals to inherit defects £k)Bi 
remote ancestors, it is a risk better to be avoided. There an 
some horses which have gained high .honours as the sirea of 
exoellent stock, both on the tuif and in the hunting-field, and 
their blood should be perpetuated with the utmost care. The 
most conspicuous of these are, Orville, Mule^, Sir Oliver, 
Witliamson's Ditto, ^d Pantaloon ; any of theur deseendanti, 
unless contaminated with hereditary defects from other 
souroes, are especially adapted to beget hunters and 
horses of the highest class* 
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With tlie most faradftble intentions, snggiestiens lusre Immi 
mde to encourage the iNreeding of hones especially adapted 
fo the eavahry serrioe. No one can douot the absohrte 
aeeessity- of adyocating this highly*important Bpeealatk>n : 
neither is it possible tluit any person can shut his eyes to tibe 
fiiet that a most emphatic impetus is wanting to induce agzi- 
ealtorists to derote thm best enexgies to the breeding of 
hnses, in order that a more effieient supply may be afforded 
kft ataa and other piorposes. It has been asserted by a 
eentieman who has made an imaginary problem, " the 
oeterioration of our saddle-horses," ine subject for his pen» 
that the English horses of the present day are such a degeao- 
lite race that they cannot endure the hardships of a oampaiea* 
sad that they are too weak to hen their burthens m 3ie 
bsMe-field. Jjet those who entertain such opinions remember 
the gallant charges made hj our braye eayaury in the Crimea, 
and the delusion must cease. The dear breaches they made 
tiirough the ranks of their enemies, such as were previously 
uoheiffd of in the annals of warfare, decide at once the 
j^tock of our countrymen, and the efficiency of their horses. 
That we haye lost an immense number cannot be denied, 
bat the causes originated in circumstances totally uaeon- 
nected with degeneracy of constitution. One of the pro- 
posals made for the improyement of this class of horses 
u the introduction of Arabian sires. A few words w^ 
decide the fallacy of such a proceeding, which I feel assured 
will be re-echoed by erery oreeder of practical ezperienee. 
The Arabians are too szaall, too low in stature for the 
puroose, and if they were crossed with large mares, 
under the impression that the mares would transmit to 
their progeny the height required by the military standard, 
tiie greatest incongruity of proportions would be the 
Nsuh. It is one of the greatest errors breeders of horses 
0an fall into, that of attempting to obtain symmetrical foals 
by the union of parmits greatly dissimilar m size and cha- 
noter ; the offspring is abnost inyariably disproportionate, and 
oon8e<|uently ot yery little yalue. Another suggestion equally 
objectionable was announced during the summer of 1854, 
•nd from the authority from whence it eame gained some 
attention. In a report of the proceedings of the Boyal Agri- 
<niltaral Society, we find the following notice : — " Improye- 
ment in horse breeding. Mr. Spooner, of Southampton, 
VBcommended the oouncil to take measures with the Groyem- 
nent, as well as with the local societies of the country, for 
^ptoring the breed oi horses for eayalry and artillery p«> 
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poses, with a view of obtaining animals possessiBg a oomlniia- 
tion of activity and strength in the highest degree. He thong^i 
that object would be obtained by encouraging the breeding of 
^ood saddle-horses &om the best brood-mares capable of oany- 
ing sixteen stone, by the best stallions, well, but not thoroneh 
bred, capable of carrying a similar weight. He thon^ 
that such mares abounded throughout the country, althou^ 
they were at present employed for draught, and other labo- 
rious purposes ; he considered that the class of male horses 
to be used was the one now too frequently castrated ; namelr, 
a three-parts-bred hunter, capable of carrying a heavy weight 
up to the fleetest hounds ; such an animal readily commands 
some 200^. or 3002., when his excellences are known, and 
which may in fact be regarded as the most noble and valuable 
of the horse tribe. Mr. Spooner had little doubt that the 
system would in a few years result in the regeneration of the 
English breed of saddle-horses." With the most profound 
respect for Mr. Spooner's devotion to the good cause, there 
are several impediments to the success of his proposal. There 
is no three-parts-bred horse in existence that can hve with 
hounds a mue when they are running hard ; such an animal 
is deficient in speed, activity, and endurance. In a slow 
protracted run of three or four hours' duration, such an 
animal mi^ht manage to go through it, with great discom- 
fiture to his rider and distress to himself. He would be sick, 
and unable to make his appearance at the covert side for some 
iame. That which is merel}r exercise to the thorough-bred 
horse, or one nearly akin to him, is punishing, toilsome labour 
to the mongrel. Farmers require no encouragement to in- 
duce them to breed from coarse, low-bred st.ailions : unfor- 
tunately for their own interests, they are too prone to do so, 
tempted oftentimes by the price at which the services of suc^ 
animals are to be obtained. This is one of the principal 
causes of our horse-fairs being supplied with such an abun- 
dance of ill-shaped, worthless brutes. This fact is very 
readily determined by instituting inquiries how the worst- 
looking animals are bred ; and it will oe found that they are 
the progeny of coarse, under-bred sires. The kind of mares 
which Mr. Spooner proposes to breed from are undoubtedly 
admirably adapted for the purpose ; but they certainly do not 
abound " throughout the coun&y ; " on the other hand, they are 
extremely scarce. If a horse by a three-parts-bred sire were 
to be ofiered to an experienced sportsman as a hunter>he 
would reject him at once. The highly-priced Leicestershire 
hunter, capable of carrying weighty is borough-bred^ or 
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nearly so ; if there be a taint, it is on the side of the dam. 
^Chis principle was incontestably proved when cocktail races 
'were in fashion, and has been previously noticed. 

Measures calculated to encourage the breeding of horses 
snitable for cavaby purposes have not only been for some 
time desirable, but they nave now assumed an indispensable 
character. It is a subject demanding serious attention. In 
order to ejSect this object most successfully, it is important 
tliat the utmost encouragement be given to breeding horses, 
'without reference to any particular class, as an impulse by 
"which greater numbers would be produced, and thus a 
supply provided for all purposes oi utility. Prizes given 
for racing would not be productive of benefit, under any 
c^cumstuices ; they would not fill the ranks of our cavalry 
regiments. Bacing has been most successfully established ; 
what is now required is, to make it the interest of agricul- 
turists to breed the best horses from the sources supplied 
by the turf. Great speed ,is not an essential in a troop- 
horse, at least not so much so as it is in a hunter. Quickness 
or activitjr is the desideratum, and that is very frequently not 
accompanied with speed. The long stride of the swiftest 
race-horse is not an especial quality in a charger, who in a 
more collected manner, with shorter step and quicker move- 
ments, is enabled to perform the necessary evolutions with 
much greater facility. The means by which encouragement 
to bre^ horses for the use of the cavabry would be most 
advantageously promoted would be through the agency of pre- 
miums oiSered by Grovemment for horses exclusively adapted 
for miUtary service to be shown at the exhibitions of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of England, and other influential agricul- 
tural meetings throughout we kingdom. There can be no doubt 
of the result, with conditions something to the following effect : 
A premium of 50L for the best horse calculated for the life 
Guards ; 30^. for the best horse calculated for the service of 
the Artillery or Dragoon Guards ; and 201. for the best horse 
calculated tor the Light Cavalry regiments ; with a reserva- 
tion, that every horse exhibited shaU be subject to be claimed 
for the service, at the regulation price of the clafis in which 
he is entered ; or possibly it might be advisable, on these 
special occasions, that the -standing price be augmented. It 
would be necessary that the judges should determine in 
which class each horse should be entered, giving the owner 
the opportunity of withdrawing from competition, in the 
event of his not< approving the class in which his horse is 
placed. This would prevent sanguine persons from entering 
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horses in ranks for whicb they are not adapted. There is no 
question but a vast number of horses would be exhibited: 
being thus assembled, it would save Grovemment considerable 
expense and trouble in sendin;? officetis and agents to fairs, 
and would in that respect effect a saving perhaps nearly 
equivalent to the amount of premiums. Under these regula- 
tions it would not be necessary to place any restriction on 
breeders how they should attempt to breed their respectiTe 
candidates. The eligibility of each horse would depend 
upon his own merits ; and farmers would naturally derote 
their best energies to accomplish their object. While all the 
other branches of agricultural enterprise, stimulated by the 
friendly agency of reward, distinction, and profit, have made 
steady progress in the march of improvement, breeding those 
kinds of horseis which come within the province of the farmer 
has not met with equivalent encouragement, nor made similar 
advances towards perfection. The description of horse best 
calculated for the military service is that which ranges from 
fifteen hands two inches high to sixteen hands, on short le^, 
with good sound feet ; strong in the back and Icons, with 
fine reclining shoulders, muscular thighs, active, capable of 
carrying upwards of fourteen stone, with hardy constitution. 
These must be the produce of stout mares, showing a fair pro- 
portion of blood, not essentially thorough-bred, neither oi the 
coarse, heavy, mongrel, carting class. Short, powerful, com- 
pact, thorough-bred stallions, such as are not sufficientiy 
speedy for racing, are the only animals calculated to be^et 
a promising progeny. The present regulation prices, whidi 
extend from twenty-five to sixty guineas, in connection with 
the proposed premiums, would be sufficiently remunerative to 
stimulate persons to the speculation of breeding exclusively 
for the service, in which undertaking, if goodjudgment be 
exercised, many of the produce will be cal^atedfbr himting 
or harness work, and they will be marketable at higher prices. 

The custom occasionally adopted by agriculturists of oreed- 
ing foals from three-year-old fillies before they are broken, 
is, upon general principles, a questionable policy, but under 
certain circumstances it may be rendered justifiable. When 
the demand is found to exceed the supply, which is the case 
at the present crisis, such measures may he resorted to witii 
good eneet. 

Few persons possessing adequate capital, with the neces- 
sary conveniences and aU the means and appliances, would 
enter into the speculation of breeding simply with a view to 
rearing hacks ; they aspire to the more ambitious project of 
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fKreedin^ horses of greater T$hie ; but a very derer mare of 
this kina is by no means nnlikelj to produce a foal that will 
be remuneratiTe, providing a suitable sire be chosen. In 
Wales there is a vast number of this class bred from ponies 
and galloways. Tkej are, many of them, exoeedingly useful, 
but they seldom realize hi^h prices. This spe^ation is 
mostly confined to the wild, mountainous districts, where 
the land is of little value, and they are consequently reared 
at a trifling expense. In general they are well bred, being 
deseended from thorough-bred sires, and if they were more 
perfect in their fore-less, their value would be considerably 
enhanced. Their shoulders, too, are usually defective, and 
they seldom attain any size. This arises from two causefr**- 
hereditary entailment and defective keep. 

Of the dass which come under the. denomination of road- 
sters, there are several kinds, differing essentially from each 
other, and they have all undergone considerable improve- 
ment daring tne present century. The carriage horse of 
olden times was a gigantic animal, sixteen or seventeen hands 
high, long-backed, leggy, and overtopped with upright shoul- 
ders, a large head, and often a Soman nose. Animals of tins 
kind were selected to draw the family of a country gentleman 
in a heavy coach at the rate of six miles in the hour. The 
desoendant of the present day is a neat, well-formed, com- 
pact animal, fifteen hands three inches high, on short legs, 
with good shoulders, a niee light neck and neat head ; can 
trot ten miles in the hour with perfect ease to himself; 
and would have been esteemed by our ancestors calculated 
to make them a first-rate hunter. The hack is equally im- 
proved ; from the plodding, slow, slovenly, uncultivated mon- 
grel, he is transformed into an active, springy, quick, handy 
snixnal. The lady's palfry is a selection from the most SUte 
of this class. P<mies, too, are improved ; they show more 
breeding and have better shoulders. These advantages have 
been gained through the agency of blood on the paternal 
side, and this affords additional example to that which has 
Alreadjr been given on the subject of breeding cocktails. If 
say evidence were wanting to corroborate the assertion that 
the hacks of the present day are improved as r^ards sym- 
p^try, but especially in that essential portion, the shoulders, 
it may be observed, that a crouper to a saddle is very seldom 
^n; whereas our forefathers scarcely ever thought of 
: nding without one, from the ostensible reason, that if they 
uid, they would be seated on their horses' necks. 
Comparing the thorough-bred horse with the cart-bone* 

I 2 

t. 
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WjB are scarcel^r able to reconcile our ideas with the fact, thai 
they are Tarieties of the same species of aoimal, so great ii 
the distinctioii between them in their movements, appearance^ 
temper, capabihties, and habits. They stand at the two ex- 
tremes of the equine tribe. The cart-horse is useful for onlj 
one purpose, that of draught. The thorough-bred horse u 
useful for many purposes. If taken from the race-course, 
he makes the most superlative of hunters ; he is undeniable 
as a charger, and equally good in harness ; and, with some 
exceptions^ he makes the best of hacks ; and when, poor 
fellow, he is worn out in those services, he will go to plough 
with the most amiable dociUty. The more persons are ac* 
quainted with him, the more highly will the}*- value his 
numerous properties. The breed of cart-horses requires im- 
provement most extensively ; in fact, it requires remodelling 
altogether. As a class, they are the most imperfect of our 
domestic animals. They are slow, weak, inactive, lumbering 
mountains of horseflesh. They consume an enormous quan- 
tity of food, for which they afford very inadequate compen- 
sation. «It may be urged that the enormous dray-horses 
which we are accustomed to see in London are grand animals 
of their kind, and usef^il for the purpose to which they are 
applied. As to their grandeur, that is a matter of taste. A 
thick-hpped negro woman may be an object of admiration to 
one of her own countrymen. The usefulness of the huge 
dray-horse would be much better supplied by an animal of 
a more active kind. It is an ancient custom which maintains 
them in their position. Horses of a lighter and quicker 
character have been substituted in London for purposes of 
moving equally heavy loads, and the advantages are acknow- 
ledged. For agricultural purposes, the heavy, hairy-legged 
cart-horse is totally unsuitable. Farmers persevere in breed- 
ing them with a view to selling the largest of them for London 
dray-horses. When attached to the plough they are too 
heavy and too inactive. In some counties it is usual to see 
three or four of these sluggish animals at plough, whereas, in 
others, a greater proportion is done bv a pair working abreast 
I do not mean to say that all kinds of land can be broken up by 
a pair of horses at all seasons, that is, where the land is very 
strong, and when it i^ very dbry, but when it is in that state 
it can scarcely be considered proper to work it till it becomes 
ameliorated hj rain, in which condition a pair of horses it 
sufficient, providing they are of the right sort. A more active 
and a better bred animal is required. I have already ob^ 
.served, that the thorough-bred horse and the cart-horse 
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Stand at the two extremes of their species, and I can by no 
means propoae that an improyement of the breed of cart-horse 
should eyen be attempted by the intermixture of the classes. 
The extremes are too widely opposed to each other ; and 
although occasionally resorted to, the success is very equi- 
▼ocal. Not only are the anatomical proportions extremely 
different, but the constitutions also. Nature will not submit 
to such incongruities. The improvement must be accom- 
plished by a more assimilative progress — by characters whose 
qualities are not so extremely different. The most perfect 
animal of the kind I ever saw for the purpose of improving 
the breed of cart-horses is a stallion called Cleveland Short- 
legs, the property of Messrs. Hall, at the Dudding Hill 
stud farm, near London, an establishment named in the 
early pa^s of this volume. Active mares, such as may be 
found in Yorkshire, Shropshire, the adjacent parts, and some 
others of the hearse-breeding districts, of a better order than 
the common, heavy, cart description, put to him, could not 
fan to produce foals of a very superior stamp for agricultural 
purposes and heavy draught. The attainment of greater 
quickness, more energy, and' more compactness, with less 
unprofitable lumber by the selection of parents possessing 
those qualities, would in course of time effect a vast improve- 
ment in our breed of useful working horses. 

Of the cart-horse tribe a v ery superior specimen may be 
seen at Mr. Henry Bailey's, WaUgaston, Berkeley, in the 
county of Gloucester. He is a young black stallion, called 
Kohinoor ; of most perfect symmetiy, on short clean legs, 
combining great muscular power with extraordinary activity, 
and is in every respect a perfect model of his class. 

A breeder of thorough-bred horses has a manifest advan- 
tage over him who breeds half-bred ones, on two very 
essential points. The former knows to a certainty how hitf 
mare is descended, and can obtain similar information con- 
cerning the horse which he may select ; he is thus able to 
avoid consanguinity. There are few half-bred mares whose 
lineage can be traced beyond a generation or two, and there 
are many very promising ones in appearance whose ancestry 
is not known. The propensity which stock has to the resem- 
blance of a distant relative in character, imperfections, and 
constitution, renders the breeder of half-bred horses liable to 
much uncertainty in that respect. More perfections are 
combined in and transmitted by the thorough-bred than the 
mongrel-bred horse. A person may be in possession of a 
iiuire showing a considerable portion of pure blood, and in 
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appearance promismg in ^very rmpeckt yet ber {pnadain of * 
ffrandsire may have been a cart-hone, and alie may itev<om 
her owner with a prototype. Thiai& dc«Jbtly hasardova, unless 
tiie eire is of ariatooratk lineage. 

It is a very frequent exclamation, that breeding kcnnea is 
attended with so mach iineertainty> that many persona have 
been deterr^ from the speculation, or hsnre reunquisbcd ifc 
from disappointment. True, Nature sometimes perplexes 
TU with casualties which we did not ooaitemplate, yet a litde 
investigation will elucidate and explain causes ; and again« 
th^ will serve ss monitors for the future. A chestnut hone 
ana a bay mare may produce a gray, a brown, or black foal; 
but in all probability it will be discovered on inquiry tiM 
some ancestor was of a similar colour. When breeding for 
the chase or the road is the objects colour is a consideratioii 
of some importance, and that will be most soocessfulLy regu* 
lated by selecting parents whose ancestors were generally of 
the most fashionable colours. It frequently happens, botii 
with mares and stallions, that most of their progeny are of 
different colours firomi themselves, from the cause already 
mentioned. 

Hereditary defects, among which maybe enumerated spaviBS, 
curbs, roaring, and constitutional blindness, may lie dorsaant 
in the immediate progenitors, and make their appearance in 
the ofispring ; but it will nine times out of ten be ascertained 
that the imperfection is a family inherifcanee. No aurp r i ee 
ought to be aroused by suc)i events, and when they tnunpire 
they should be attributed to want of caution. It is to raKd 
against such casualties that ciroumfrpeotion, study, aM ck^ 
perience are valuable; and the more judgment there is 
exercised the more satisfactory will be the results of the 
undertaking. Beauty, symmetry, and action are eseeatial 
qualifications ; for the price which may be obtained for a haiid<* 
some young horse with showy^ action, &r exceeds that whidi 
can be procured for one whose only merit eonsists inhia 
goodness, without style and appearance to recommend him 
to notice. The value of the latter is not estimated until his 
good deeds have established his fame, and it may not be in 
the power of the breeder to put them to the test, or having 
done so to give them publicity. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
TBBATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE HOBSE. 
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Thb first thing of importance in the treatment of a horse 
is the building which is provided for him, or his stable. 
Perhaps the best way of treating the subject is to show what his 
stable ought not to be, and that, unfortunately both for the 
animal and his owner, will be to show what it too generally is* 
In the first place, it ought not to be dark ; and in this 
respect there are but too many proprietors of horses who 
wilX iix their practice at any rate, be at issue with us, though 
the total or partial blindness of their horses should have 
taught them better ; for from this cause in general springs 
the blindness of the animal, which, by nature, is no more pre- 
disposed to blindness than is his owner. And not only does 
a dark stable afifect the sight of a horse, but his general 
health also, especially, as is often the case, if he be immured 
m his stable for days together. Light is just as essential to 
a healthy condition as food itself, and an animal can po more 
thrive without the one than the other. The man who in- 
vented dark stables was no doubt the progenitor of him who 
invented the barbarous practice of ooeking and nicking 
horses' tails. 

The window should, if possible, be at the south end of the 
buUding, so that the animal, if not at work, should, as much 
as possible, get the benefit of the sun's rays, which, whatever 
some persons may think to the contrary, were really made 
as much for the benefit of horses as men. The door should 
be towards the same aspect. The window should go close 
up to the ceiling, and m&j come within four or five feet of 
the ground. When the window is constructed so as to admit 
a sumciency of light, the internal walls should not be white- 
washed, as the hght reflected from a white surface is highly 
injurious to the eyes ; they should be of a dark gray colour, 
and this is easily effected by mixing a httle lamp-black with 
the lime-wash. 

The next thing to be considered is ventilation ; and this — 
as stables are commonly ventilated, or rather not ventilated— 
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is believed to be of no moment wbatever. In manj old 
country stables we find the door made of two portions, the 
upper one opening whilst the lower one is made fast. This 
is very well for farm stables ; but this construction is not 
adapted for those where horses of the higher class are ^'^P^ 
With a door of this description, open at me top, and a loiW 
window at the other ena, open at the top also, a drauglit 
takes place which is above the horse's back, and will Tenti- 
late the stable thoroughly, especially if the stable be lofty, 
as it always should be, though it is in general constructed so 
as to have a hay-loft over it—a great convenience, no doubt- 
but one which should not be permitted to reduce the height 
of the stable itself to some seven or eight feet; in which cir- 
cumscribed space a team of horses is often confined for the 
night, imder tne necessity of breathing the same air as they 
have expired. To expect norses to be healthy or sound under 
such a condition is to expect an impossibility. 

A little consideration will show the importance of perfect 
ventilation. The air which the horse expires is as totallj 
different a substance to that which he inhales as wood is 
from iron. He inhales atmospheric air, and the constituents 
of this pass through his lungs, and into his blood ; he expires 
carbonic acid gas, one of the gases most inimical to anuial 
life, as any man mav convince himself who will go down into 
an old unused well. If this deadly gas be not carried off 
bv proper ventilation, it becomes mixed with the atmospheric 
air of the stable, and is again inhaled, to the great injury <^ 
the animal's health. The greatest care is also requisite that 
it should be thoroughly carried off, and this can oxuy be done 
as it comes out from the animal's body; when cold, it is 
heavier than atmospheric air, and sinks to the floor of the 
stable, in which case it is not so easily got rid of, but may lay 
the foundation of diseases innumerable, ai^d will certainly 
shorten the usefulness, if not the life, of the animal. From 
this, as much as from any other cause, horses may truly be 
said not to live out half their days. 

A thorough ventilation is as necessary in the winter as 
the summer, and there is infinitely less risk of injuring the 
horse by cold than by allowing him to breathe expired apr 
over again. If accustomed . to ' proper ventilation, he will 
never take cold from any judicious means adopted to promote 
his health and comfort. • Pare air in winter is as necessary 
as in summer ; whilst in the summer the more that can M 
admitted to cool the stable the better. The building should, 
then, be so constructed, as in summer to admit tiie greatest 
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pomible quantity of cool air, and in winter to admit sufficient 
Ibr the preservation of the purity of the atmosphere, without 
running any risk from cold draughts. Care must also be 
taken not to admit draughts of air near the horse's heels, or 
diseased less will be the result. Draught cannot be too care* 
Mlj guarded against, nor is it requisite tiiat such should 
occur, if a little forethought only be exercised. Some 
writers on the subject advocate a chimney-shaft to be erected 
in the stable^ by which the foul air can best escape, and also 
the admission of fresh air over the animal's head by means 
of perforated zinc. 

The next consideration — ^and it is not less important than 
either of the preceding — ^is that of cleanliness. Too many 
persons belieye, or they act as so believing, that the more a 
norse stands and sleeps amongst the filth of his own litier, 
the more he thrives. This is an error of ignorance, or of 
idleness — perhaps both combined. The effect of it, at any 
rate, is to make the animal, in addition to breathing his own 
breath again, inhale the foetid ammoniacal steams which arise 
from his own ordure and urine. We have even heard 
fanners defend this mode on the ground that the manure is 
better, as though the manure were worth anything in com- 
parison with the horse. 

Men who reason thus are of the same class as those who 
strew their manure over the yard in order that the rain 
. may wash from it all the ammoniacal salts, so that it mar 
be rendered the worst adapted possible for the use intended. 
Tet were their wisdom questioned, they would sneer at any 
one who might give himself the trouble to instruct them, 
as they no doubt will at us, when we tell them that clean- 
liness IS as requisite for a horse as for a famil j[. 

A brick or stone stable floor is the best ; if the latter, the 
stone should be roughened with small furrows ; and in either 
case a deep drain sunk outside of the stable is necessary, 
for keeping it perfectly dry, without which either brick or 
stone floors will be prejudicial from damp. This is of the 
utmost importance. JNTeither should such drains be used to 
carry 0ff the urine. The floor should slope an inch to a 
yard; but only to the* gutter which carries off the urine. 
Indeed, if this is carried- off by an iron pipe with suitable 
openings, so much the better. A tub sunk outside the stable 
as a receptacle 'for the urine, will soon amply repay the 
fiurmer for his trouble ; it is too valuable to be permitted 
to diffuse itself over the dung-heap in the yard, to be washed 
away with the flrst shower of rain. 
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litter 6]ioaId always be allowed lor a horse to stale upoiw 
as it is easiljr removed ; and a little water thrown down 
occasionally will keep the stable free £rom smells. Nothinf^ 
can be mcHre offensive either to horse or man, than the smsS 
of putrid urine $ whUfltt if this be permitted to nm inio a 
proper receptacle, and a little sulphurio acid added oec»> 
sionally, nothing can exceed its Talne as a mannre, which tiur 
farmer should be as oarelul to preserve as he is the com 
which it fertilices. 

Within reason* the more room a horse has in his staUt thfr 
less liable will he be to swollen legs. In no instance oofffat 
he to have less room than six feet, wfed if ten can be affbroed 
him, so much the more will he thrive, the comfort hmg 
especially felt after a hard day's work. Loose boxes are 
indispensable to horses of value. 

A perfect stable should never have a hay-loft over it. 
This, of course, will give a little more trouble to the ataUe* 
man ; but where the comfort of a horse is concerned, that i» 
of no consequence whatever. A deep manger, with two or 
three iron bars across, is far prefbrable to a rack or well for 
the reception of hay, and will more esffectnally prevent warta 
An. arrangement for water should also be furovided. The 
front must, of course, be boarded up, with the exceptksa 
of the part from which l^e horse eats. The advantage 
of this arrangement would be, that all the hay would be 
eaten, and not pulled down, as is generally the case, and 
trodden im^der foot amongst the litter. Much hay will be 
saved by the use of a deep manger as a substitute for a 
rack ; and an equal saving would take ^laoe in com, if the 
manger were made to slope slightly inwards, instead of 
outwards, as is usually the case. It would exceedingly punle 
a wasteful or mischievous horse to throw his com out of 
such a manger, if deep enoagh i but for this, the maMg» 
as usually constructed aff(»rds him every facility. 

Dong never ought to be allowed to be swept up in a 
comer, as is frequently the case, and all wet litter should be 
removed. In shoirt> the more pains that are taken relative to 
a Wse's comfort in a stalde, the more will he repay those 
pains ; and the farmer, especially, can have no better 
assurance that the more the horses thrive, the more will 
ha himself thrive. The very fact of his attention to hia 
horses, independently of the more effective work arising 
therefrom, will beget a similar habit of attention to erefy* 
thing else* 
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This sbould be oats and hay of the beet quality ; beana lor 
bard-working horses, occasionally yaried with carrots or 
Swedes ; bran mashes ; and, under s<Hne oircmostanoeSy lin* 
seed grael. Many persons are not aware, that the price of 
musty com and baa hay is vastly dearer tiban that of the 
same commodities of good quality — and that the worse Uie 
Quality the higher the cost. It is so nerertheless — for whether 
tne purchaser of inferior articles bargain for it or not, he 
always purchases with them indigestion, foulness of blood, 
looseness of the bowels, general debility, and glanders ; all 
of thefie being too costly to be purchased into any stable. 
We once knew a farmer whose practice it was to sell all his 
best articles, and keep the refuse of the farm for his own 
horses : the consequence was, that he never was without 
glanders or some other disease in his stable ; and there was 
not a carter in the parish who did not give his team a wide 
berth wherever he met it with his own liorses. It was the 
man's system, nevertheless ; and he either could not see its 
banefulness, or he would not alter it ; so he died at last 
from it, having caught a glanderous infection from lus own 
stable. Mr. Spooner, in speaking of this subject, thus testi- 
fies bis own ezperiezvee: — "I fuEkve known a serious loss 
sustained by a proprietor of post and coach horses, from 
keeping a considerable stock of oats, and neglecting to turn 
them ; many horses became glandered and farcied, apparently 
in consequence of this circumstance." 

Much has been said of late respecting the advantage of 
bruising oats, and various machines are much in vogue £or 
the purpose. Mr. Spooner says of them, " they are apt to 
pcodace diarrhoea, especially if the animal is worked hard.'' 
It is further alleged that many horses will not eat them with 
an appetite ; ana the opponents to the system go further, 
urging that unbruised oats excite a flow of saliva, neceesarr 
to perfect digestion, which is not the case with those which 
are bruised. The explanation to the first of these questions 
supplies a very strong recommendation. The stomach having 
derived a sufficient quantity of nourishment from a moderate 
portion, does not require more. With reference to the fiow 
of the saliva, without entering upon the question how £tf it 
is necessary to assist dipestum, 'no animal can swallow its food 
without a sufficiency ot saliva to assist the act of deglutitiaii ; 
and it is not recommended to reduce the oats to fionr^ bat 
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merely to bruise them. Many persons fancy that by giTing 
oats in small quantities, ana spreading them thimy over 
the manger, the horses will be induced to masticate them. 
Those wno have watched their operations will find that a 
greedy-feeding horse will drive his com up into a heap, 
and collect with his lips as much as he thinks proper for a 
mouthful. 

Little, if any, advantage arises from cutting hay into chaff, 
especially for the most valuable kind of horses. It is done 
in cart stables to prevent waste, which is often enormous in 
those departments where horses are permitted to pull the hay 
out of their racks, and tread it under foot. 

The state of perfection to which the higher classes of the 
horse have been brought in this country, is attributable to 
the great attention devoted during a long period of time to 
the selection of the best descriptions for the purpose of per- 
petuating the species ; the treatment they nave received, 
under the influence of a propitious climate ; and the nature 
of the food with which they have been supplied : greater 
improvements are capable of being realized by judicious 
management. 

With reference to treatment, and the climate of this kin^« 
dom, practical experience assures us that the atmosphere is 
suitable to the constitution of the equine tribe ; but the vicis- 
situdes of the elements are so great, that protection is neces- 
sary to guard against their efi^cts. This is found to apply, 
not only to the horse, but to all others of our domesticated 
animals. Warmth, in connection with a pure and uncon- 
taminated air, is of the utmost importance ; but it is not 
necessary to enter into the details by which that desideratom 
is to be accomplished. The subject of food requires mors 
minute observations, especially as it is too frequently disre- 
garded, except by breeders of race-horses. 

The great perfection of the physical powers of the horse is 
obtained by the due proportion and constituent elements of 
muscular fibre, bone, and sinew ; and the more these sub- 
stances are respectively condensed, so to speal^, the greater 
the amount of power will there exist in a fifiven bulk. JEvery 
description of food which is said to contain nutritive pro- 
perties, abounds more or less, and in various proportions, 
with elements calculated for the construction of tne different 
substances of which* the animal frame is composed. It is 
therefore importaint to select t&ose kinds of food which con- 
tain the most of these particles convertible into substances 
which render the animal of the highest value. The growtii 
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of animals, the development of their muscles, tlie texture of 
their bones and sinews, depend greatly npon the Quality of 
5 the food with which they are supplied. That which is con- 
ducive to the production of fat must be rejected ; for, although 
there is not any kind of food which is convertible into muscie 
which w^ill not at the same lime produce fat, there are many 
circumstances which render different kinds more abundant 
with the elements of either substance. This is a wise ordina- 
tion of nature, for, to a certain extent, fat is essential to the 
health and the motive powers of the animal, but in excess it 
is detrimental. On this point circumspection and experience 
,are valuable acquirements to regulate the condition. When 
a horse is in a manifest state of plethora, it is a certain indi- 
cation that the food which he receives abounds too copiously 
with elements conducive to the production of the adipose 
substance. It will sometimes happen that a horse does not 
g:enerate a sufficiency of fat ; this may arise from indispo- 
sition, the bad quality of the food, or its not being given in 
sufficient quantities. 

There are certain laws of nature indispensable to animal 
life, certain functions which must be supported. Physiolo- 
gists inform us that the nourishment of the body is derived 
from the ingredients of the blood, two of the principal of 
which are serum and fibrine. The serum, when condensed 
or coagulated, forms albumen, the restorative element of fat 
aad muscular fibre ; the fibrine contained in the blood con- 
tributes largely to the formation of muscle or flesh. Animal 
and vegetable fibrine and albpmen are precisely similar, and 
unless they form component parts of the food the animal 
will waste away.- Fat, muscular fibre, and certain other 
substances, composing the animal frame, are constantly 
undergoing the process of exhaustion, through the effect of 
. oxygen, which is taken into the system every moment of life 
by means of the organs of respiration. But no part of that 
oxygen remains in the body ; it is expelled in the form of 
carbon and hydrogen, by exhalations from the skin, and the 
ordinary evacuations. The expenditure of carbon and hydro- 
gen is increased by labour or exercise in an equal ratio as the 
number of exhalations are accelerated by that exercise. By 
this process the fat and muscular fibre are constantly in a 
state of exhaustion and renewal, and are supposed to be 
thoroughly renewed in the course of six or seven months ; 
dependent, however, upon the amount of labour, and the 
^interrupted health of the animal. The more- expeditiously 
this renovation of the system takes place, the more perfect 
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will be the condition of the subject. It is therefore efvideiit 
that the nutritiye matter suppli^ by the food must exceed 
the exhaustion which takes place in voung animals, to occa- 
sion their ipowth and increase the development of muscle 
and other tissues, and with adults it must be equivalent with 
tiiie exhaustion to maintain the animal in a noimal state. 

It has been ascertained ihaii such vegetable food as afiords 
nourishment to animals abounds most wiih nitrogen; and 
that ihey require the least of those kinds which contain the 
largest quantities. But here it must be observed there is a 
limit to the presentation of food abounding too profusdiy 
with nutritive properties, which will speedily attect the 
animal partaking thereof. The blood-vessels wiU become 
distended, and oth^ channels overchai^ed with an excess of 
their fluid ; and upon the slightest appearance of the symp- 
toms which indicate a disordered state of the circulation, 
unless medicines are presented which are calculated to relieve 
the system from the accumulation, aided by temporary 
abstinence, and indeed change of food, the health of tfaue 
animal is sure to suffer. 

Professor Playfair, who has made experiments on the 
quantity of nutritious matter contained in different kinds of 
K>od supplied to animals, found that in one hundred lbs. 
of oats, eleven lbs. represent the quantil^ of gluten where- 
with flesh is formed, and that an equal weight of hay affords 
eight lbs. of similar substance. Both hay and oats contain 
alx>ut sixty-eight percent, of unazotised matter identical witii 
fat, of which It must be obse^ed a vast portion passes off 
flrom the animal without being deposited. By this calcula- 
tion it appears that if a horse consumes daily four feeds of 
oats and ten lbs. of hay, the nutriment which he derives will be 
equivalent to about one lb. eleven oz. of muscle, and thirteen 
and a half lbs. of superfluous matter, which, exclusively of 
water, nearly approximates the exhaustion of the system by 
perspiration and the various evacuations. 

Some very interesting and instructive experim^its have 
been made by Mr. William Goodlet, factor to Xord Blantyre, 
at Erskine, Renfrewshire, on the feeding properties of turnips 
grown with different manures ; a full account of whidi ap- 
peared in the cd.umns of the Mark Lane JSxpress, of January 
16th, 1854 They supply proofs of the effects produced by 
the same description of food cultivated with different manures ; 
and as a similar principle exists with reference to the ele- 
ments by which nourisnment is supplied to the horse, the 
results of the inquiry may be interesting. It must be in- 
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Ay rexaembered, tiiat the good qualities of food nxe 
ienwed from the land upon whioh it ifl (^tivated, and that it 
will partake of good or bad elexncnts in the same ratio as the 
land is charged with them. The account states : ''A portion 
of a field on the farm of !Beaaehamp» in Forfarshire, intended 
for tomips last year (1850), was selected for its equal quality 
of soil and exposure upon which to ^ow the lots to be espe- 
rimented witK. The soil is a good friable loam, and the field, 
which had been manured for a bean-crop in 1848, was in 
wheat in 1849, and ploughed in the autumn, with a good 
ftuTOw for turnips in the following season. Plot 'No. 1, got 
twenty tons of well-made farm^yaxd dui^ per acre. No. 2, 
got four cwt. of Peruvian guano per acre. No. 3, got ten 
tons of like dung, and two cwt. of like guano, per acre. The 
cattle experimented upon consisted of twenty-one two-years* 
old, short-horn crosses, and were diyided into lots of seven 
eac^. Lot 1 was fed with the turnips grown with dung alone ; 
lot 2 with the turnips grown with guano alone ; and lot 3 
with turnips produced from half dung and half guano. The 
animals were all fed alike, with equal weights of the turnips, 
hay, and a small quantity of oil-cake. Periodical investiga- 
tions were made by weighing them to ascertain their pro- 
gress. The final results show, that the beasts which were led 
upon the turnips grown from dung made the greatest improve- 
ment; those which were fed upon the turnips grown from 
half dung and half guano were next in rotation ; and those 
fed with the turnips raised from guano alone made the least 
amount of progress. It must be observed, the experiment 
was conducted for the enuress purpose of ascertaining which 
Itind of manure imparted to the turnips the greatest amount 
of nutritious matter, and not to ascertain which would grow 
the greatest bulk of roots on a given quantity of land ; there- 
fore an equal weight was given to each animal daily." 

These experiments afford a valuable precedent with refer- 
ence to the qualities contained in hay resulting from the 
kind of land upon which it is grown, and the manure which 
is used to increase the quantity. That which contains the 
greatest amount of those elements which are convertible into 
lat is not the kind to be chosen for horses. It is generally 
tile produce of rich alluvial soils, low meadows on the marf[in 
of rivers, or of land highly stimulated with luxuriating 
xuanures. That such hay is convertible into larger propor- 
tions of fat than muscle, may readily be determined by the 
fact, that horses perspire more profusely when th^ are sup- 
plied with it. Indeed, there is scarcely any other test re- 
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quired, by which the quality of the hay may be kna 
The quality of hay will vary greatly in dinerent yet 
although grown in the same field ; this variation is the resol 
of atmospheric influences. Wet seasons are essentially! 
inimical to the production of horse provender ; but the drier 
the nature of the land the better it will be. The great pro- 
gress made of late years in the practice of draining will even* 
tually ensure an improvement m the qualities of hay, whiek 
will also in course of time produce beneficial influences 
on the condition of the equine classes, more especially with 
the common descriptions than vdth thorough-bred stocJ^ 
as the breeders of the latter generally exercise appropriate 
circumspection in their choice of that food which is of the 
best description* The manure with which the land is refreshed 
cannot fail to have a very considerable eflect upon the crop 
which is produced ; and the best herbage is that which grows 
on dry land, regenerated with compost formed of earth, lime, 
and salt. The nutritive properties of oats are pretty accu- 
rately determined by their weight, at the same time the nature 
and condition of the land has a similar efiect upon them that 
it has upon hay and other productions. 

It is generally known that the embryo offspring partakes 
of the health or condition of the dam, therefore the food 
with which the mother is supplied must affect the foaL 
This is a subject too commonly disregarded by breeders, 
although it is constantly demonstrated after the foal comes 
into life. If a mare be supplied with food which produces 
relaxation, her foal will be m.the same state ; and constipa- 
tion is recognized in a similar manner. The propiiely of 
supplying a brood-mare with the best and most suitable 
kinds oi food during pregnancy cannot be too strongly 
impressed. In the management of young stock every effort 
should be made, by giving them food which is adapted to 
the purpose, to bring them to maturity as early as possible : 
by these means the texture and development of the bones, 
the sinews, and the muscles is greatly accelerated. The 
constitution of each animal must be consulted, and it is 
highly important, if the acme of condition is to be attained 
by animals when they arrive at an age of maturity, that the 
growth and gpradual development of their frames should be 
composed of those healthy and invigorating materials, upon 
which the structure of condition can be raised. To accom- 
plish this, hay, oats, and occasionally beans, must form 
the principal items of equine dietary, and grass should be» 
provided only in limited suppHes during the summer montha 
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It is to giying growing stock unrestricted quantities of green 
food thai breeders must ascribe a very general cause for 
their disappointment, and it is by that practice that the 
kingdom is supplied with such vast numbers of worthless 
animals. Grrass, it may be observed, loses two-thirds of its 
weight, and a greater proportion of bulk, when converted 
into hay ; but that extraneous matter consists of moisture, 
possessing no portion of fibrine, consequently it contains 
none of those elements which increase muscuhir development. 
If a horse be supported upon grass alone, he must eat a vast 
quantity — equal to more than three times the proportion 
of hay — to derive an equivalent amount of nourishment; 
being very full of sap and moisture, it is quickly digested ; 
consequently, the animal must be continually devouring it. 
This distends the stomach and bowels, and impairs the 
faculty of digestion; for the digestive powers require rest 
as well as the other organs of me body, if they are to be 
preserved . in a healthy state. The muscular system is 
debilitated, and fat accumulates; flatulent cholic or gripes 
is prodnced, which not unfrequently becomes constitunonal. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the antiquated impres- 
sion, that the purgative properties of young grass in the 
goring are conaucive to the healthy state of the equine 
mDjr. When the modus operandi of that description of 
food is explained, the supposition of its being caicidated 
to produce benefloial eflecto must vanish. The young green 
herbage is extensively overcharged with sap and moisture, 
of a crude, acrimonious nature, and it exists so abundantly, 
that a considerable portion of it cannot be taken up by the 
oirgans destined for the secretion of urine, or by the 
absorbent vessels of the body; a great quantitjr of this 
superfluous fluid, therefore, passes into the intestines, and 
is thus discharged in a watery state. But the mischief does 
not terminate mimediately on the subsiding of the purgative 
action ; the absorbent vessels, having been overloaded, be- 
come distended and relaxed, and some time intervenes before 
they resume their healthy tone, under the most judicious 
treatment. This is clearly exempHfied by the habitual 
tendency which many horses exhibit of having swelled legs. 
When this evil exists, any persons who entertain a doubt as 
to the primary cause may readily convince themselves, by 
investigating the course of treatment to which the animal 
has been subjected. Horses which are reared on wet marshy 
land are invariably afflicted with this relaxed condition of the 
absorbent vessels of tlie legs. Constant supplies of greos 
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guceident food render thase defecta eoBstitaUoaal, aad 
the most 8cienti£o stable jxianagement is often frusteoted 
when such animals are required to perform ordinary 
labour ; their legs fail, not from anatomical defects, but firom 
the cause explained, which operates inj-urioualj upon a stroe- 
ture which is naturally perfect. 

Superficial judges of horses do not mark the differenee 
between the appearances of a fat and a mu8cular-f<»iiied 
animal. If the bones are covered, the points filled ont» and 
the general contour looks pleasing to the eye, they ooaoeive 
that every requisite is acocnnplished. A more fallaeioua ki.- 
pression cannot exist. A horse of very moderate "jp^eetenakma, 
if in perfect condition, will prove himself infinite^ superior in 
the quality of endurance or capability >to perform work, than 
one of a higher character which is not in condition. If two 
horses are ridden side by side, a4i the moderate pace of seven 
or eight miles in the hour, on a warm day in the summcE, 
one of which has been taken out of a grass field, and the 
other fed on hay and com, the difference will be verr aooa 
detected. The grass-fed hone wiU perspire profusely, yet 
the other will be cool and dry. This propensity to perspiK 
likewise proves that the system of the former ia replete witk 
adipose deposit, and fiuida destined to produce that subataniw; 
an unnecessary encumbrance, and in such quaatitiea opposed 
to freedom of action. 

Under an impression that an abundance of luxoriaiut gnoB 
will increase the flow of nulk, it is frequently given to brood 
mares, but if it hag the efiect of producing relaxation it is 
exceedingly prejudicial. A moderate portion of good nulk is 
£ur preferable to that which is weak and poor. Thoroa^ 
bred mares are not unfirequenily deficiei^ in their lacteal 
secretions, more so than those of a common description. It 
is obviously necessary that either class ^ould be supplied 
with good and nutritious food for the purpose of au^;menting 
it when insufficient, but the nature of the food requires to be 
regulated by the constitution of the individuaL 

A mistaken notion of economy frequently induces perscns 
tp turn their horses into the grass fields during the summer 
months. A few words may serve to dispel that delusioii. 
Twenty-two bushels of oats, allowing one bushel per week, 
which is sufficient for young stock or horses not in work, 
from the 15th of May to the Idth of October, may be esti- 
mated as the produce of a trifie more than half an acre of 
land. Prom ten to twelve hundredweight of hay may be 
estimated as the produce of another half-acre, aUhough a toa 
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and a hi^f per acre is not more tluui aa average erop oil land 
in good GonditioxL. It will reqaire an acre of grass-land capa- 
ble of prodaeing a ton and a naif of hay to support a korse 
during the above-named period. When the relative value of 
a horse which has beenhept on hay and corn is compared 
rwith that of one which has been grazed, the verdict will be 
c(Mi8iderably against the latter. 

GB2rSBA1^ XAKAeBMBVT OF H0BSB8. 

There is not a more important subject than the manage- 
ment of the colt from the earliest period, and the preparing 
and fitting him for the duties that he has to perform. The 
mare is usually at heat at some period in the spring, varying 
from the middle of Februaxy to the latter end of May. The 
age of the foal is reckoned firom January ; therefore it is a 
matter of some consequence among racing men, that title 
mare should foal early ; for twp or three months' difference in 

. the fkge of the colt will materially influence the running at two 
years old. For mares of other classes, the months of March, 
April, and May, are the most favourable periods. There is, 
however, a strange difference in the length of the period of 
pregnancy in the mare, more so than in any other domesticated 
animal. The cause of this, or the circumstances that influ- 
ence ity have never been satisfactorily explained. The writer 
of this sketch had two mares that were impregnated within 
two days of each other. One of them foaled a fortnight 
witiun the eleven months ; the other did not drop her foal 
imiil four weeks after, the expiration of the eleventh month. 
There was no possibility of a second impregnation. 

The mare needs not to be taken from moderate work 
because she is pregnant. Exercise will be of advantage to 

[ her rather than otherwise, and may be continued almost to 
the period of her expected parturition. She should, however, 

. be carefiilly watched, that her labour-pains may not come 
upon her unawares. She will probably re<][uire, when half 
the period of pregnancy is past, a little addition made to her 
food. Any possible symptoms of abortion should also be 
watdied, ior these will now, if ever, occur. They will pro- 
bably be attributable to being overworked or not worked at 
aU, or to being over-fed or Imlf-starved. It should also be 
reodlected that the mare which has once aborted is subject 
to a repetition of this accident* and that all the mares in the 
pasture are subject to Ihe same mishap, frgm a strange 
of sympathy, 

k2 
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A day or two after the foal is dropped, providing 
weather is fine, it may be turned with its dam into a sheltered 
paddock, in which there is a hovel for security from the 
wind and the rain. Hay, com, and bran mashes must be 
allowed, if it is early in the season, or the grass has Bcarcely 
begun to shoot. There is nothing so detrimental to the coit 
as msufficient food. It should be regarded as a fundamental 
principle in breeding, that if the growth of the colt at 
any time is checked by starvation, beauty, energy, and stout- 
ness will rarelj be displayed in after-years. 

In five or six months, according to the growth of the foal, 
the weaning may take place. The colt should be confined to 
a stable or other building, until he becomes a little recon- 
ciled to the loss of his dam. 

Too great a distinction, however, is often made between tiie 
colts, according to the labour for which they are destined. 
The one that is designed for somewhat superior service has 
a hovel in which he' is sheltered, while the other is probably 
exposed to the biting blast, with no food but what he can 

father from the frozen ground, except perhaps a morsel of 
ay and straw, and that not of the oest quality, when the 
herbage is buried in the snow. There is nothing gained by 
this system of starvation : the farmer may depend upon it, 
that if, from false economy, the colt is half-starved and his 
growth arrested, his value will be materially injured as long 
as he lives. The author of the work on " The Extent and 
Obligation of Humanity to Brutes" thus describes this neg- 
lected creature : — " The foal that has been left to struggle on 
as he can, becomes poor and dispirited. He is ehrmking 
under the hedge, cold and shivering, with his head hanging 
down, and the rheum distilling from his eyes. If he is made 
to move, he listlessl;^ drags his limbs along, evidently weak» 
and generally in pain. He is a sad specimen of poverty, 
misery, and cruelty.'* 

The purpose for which the animal is adapted will deter- 
mine the age when the process of breaking must commence. 
Thorough- bred ones are taken in hand in the summer after 
they have attained their first year. Those which are destined 
for other employment will not require the attention of the 
breaker till they are three years old. This is a process on 
which will materially depend the temper and value of the 
horse, and the pleasure of the rider. The foal should be 
handled and haltered, and led about by the servant who has 
the chief care of him, and whose conduct towards him should 
always be kind. " The principle," says the author of "The 
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Hor»e," "on which the after-usefulness of the aiiiinal is 
founded, his early attachment to and confidence in man, and 
obedience, resulting principally from these." 

A horse is well broken when he has been taught implicit 
and cheerful obedience to his rider or driver, and dexterity 
in performance of his work. A dogged, sullen, spiritless 
submission may be enforced by the cruel and bratal usage to 
which the breaker so frequently has recourse; but that 
prompt and eager response to the slightest intimation of the 
rider's will^-uat manifest aim to anticipate every vrish, 
which gives to the horse so much of his value, must be 
founded on habitual confidence and attachment. The educa- 
tion of the horse skould be like that of the child. Pleasure 
should be as much as possible associated with the early 
lessons ; while firmness, or, if need be, coercion, must esta- 
blish the habit of obedience. 

It is surprising how soon, under a system of kind manage- 
ment, the animal which has been accustomed- to go where ne 
pleased, and to do as he thought fit, may be taught to yield 
up his will to another, and to obey with alacrity his master's 
bidding. If there is a kind-hearted and faithful servant 
shoot Vie premises who will xmdertake this task, the breeder 
is fortunate; for, without this, he is often compelled to 
resign his colt to the tender mercies of a colt-breaker — a man 
who seldom has any conception of obtaining his object 
by the moral influence which kindness would give nim 
oyer the youngster, but who has too fre(^uent recourse to 
▼iolence, and that of the most outrageous kmd, until the colt 
becomes a dull, dispirited, useful, out desponding and ill- 
treated slave through life, or, cherishing a deep feeling of 
wnme and a spirit of reyenge, becomes aeterminedly vidoos 
and cumgerous. 

LEAPING. 

During the process of breaking, every young horse, with 
any pretensions to making a hunter, snould be taught to 
lew. This is most readily accomplished by means of a 
weil-eonstructed leaping-bar. It should be arranged with 
guide-rails set six feet apart, and &om five feet six inches 
to six feet high, smooth at tiie top, so that the lunging-rein 
may pass free. They should be about twenty feet in length, 
sloning gradually to the two extremes, so as to form a land 
of lane. There should be two leaping-bars, about seven feet 
apart, which may be made to rise about five feet, between 
gvoores in the posts* so that they cannot be knocked down. 
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Tke ypuag pupil is brought oat with a oareBon and a limg* 
ing*reizi. The initiative ahould oommeBce -w^ith the !fint 
bar on the ground, and the second not mare than, a foot high s 
they can lK)th be raised as the jounffster gains confidenKse 
and profioiency ; and a few oats supplied from the pocket will 
operate as an encotiragejnent for good perfonnance. An 
assistant is neoessarf with a whip ; but that implemea^ mnrt 
be used with great caution. By this mode young hoorsea 
will soon become very olerer, and it will sa^e them and their 
riders many faUs. Although falls are to be demreoated, 
every fence at which a young horse is practiaed ehould he 
sufficiently strong, so as not -to give way. Other places laay 
be selected in the course c^ time ; but, above all, the fesson 
should be short, and the yoong horse should be taJun 
away when he has acoompliwed what is (required £rom him 
cleverly. 

Having weathered the seecmd winter, the education of tibie 
fanner's horse may be pursued. He may be bitted. How 
mtuh depends upon the application of this little coerave 
instrument, the bit I The &rat bit should always be a large 
one. It may be contrived so as not to hurt the mouth in "me 
slightest degree. The colt may bepermiUed to champ aad 
play with it an hour or two at ta time, for a few suoeessive 
days. Then portions of the harness may be put upon him; 
and, by-and-by, the winkers ; and, a little after that, he may 
go as centre horse in a team of thiee. If he has been kind^ 
and well managed, it is a great chance if he does sot ffo 
quietly enough, and in a day or two begin to pull with ua 
rest. Not many days need to pass bef<»Te the most difficult. 
of all the masuBuvres of the cart, the backing, is tried ; and it. 
wiH succeed oftener than they who see the horrible crudltiM 
that are inflicted on the mouth of the horse would thUc to 
be possible. The author of this sketch is not advocating the 
humourinff and spoiling of the horse, but he is showing how 
manr lessBns may be incul«ated by piitieaee abd kinlnBo, 
whioh brute force would fail to acoomplikh. 

The breaking being aceomplished, the manacfemeut of the 
horse will vary according to his breed and destiaation ; 
but the good usage of our domesticated slaves should be 
regarded as a principle that ought never to be violated* Tho 
agricultural horse is seldom over-worked, and on large fymxm 
is generally well fed; perhaps, in many cases, too nuioh 
above his work. This, however, is an error on the sight 
side. 

There are many acts of cruelty eomn^ed in the fanao^a 
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stable, xesiiltmg- more firom cfKrekssness and thonghtiessnesB 
thaiL absolute brutality. In almost eyerr stable there is some 
hone more powerful or greedy than Lis neighbours, who 
robs them of ihe greater part of their share of the food. 
The Victinui are usuallj either old or young horses with 
iiitqierfeet mouths. The farmer's stable should be oftener 
divided into aepanvfee stalls tibuin it usually is. The simple 
haik affoird a very insulffieient seourity against the thefls <rf 
a ereedy neijzhbour. The former would certainly reap the 
ac&BBtage ot this altered plan in the increased health of 
some of his team, and their inereased capability of labour. 

Comtoeted with this is another ciroumstanoe, with regard 
to whioh the fanner should be always on the alert— the 
stupid and orael dislike whidiilie carter frequently entertains 
tomrds some partioular horse in his team. This is a crime 
that should never be forgiven; nor should the secret 
admimstration of certain finrounte and powerful, and too 
frequently, injurious, drugs. This practice is ofben carried 
to an extent that is scarcely credible. The person who prae* 
tises this imposition, whaterer be his motives — often con- 
Aected wibh the wished-for -good appearance of his team^ 
should be immediately dismissed ; and it should be a golden 
mle» that no drug should be kept or used in a stable without 
the master's knowledge and pemussioa. 

A simple but inraluaUe appendage to the cart-stable is 
the uoa0'btMf, In order that the hxags of the horse may have 
their ^oll play, and especially that the speed of the horse may 
not be impeded, an ^coeedmgly small stomach was given to 
^(um. It is, oonse^nently, soon emptied of food, snd hunger, 
ttud lang:aor, and indisposition, and inability to work, speedily 
sneoeed. At length food is set before him ; he falls 
ravenously npon it ; he swallows it faster than his contracted 
stomach ean digest it ; the stomach beeomes overloaded ; he 
cannot, fi»m the peculiar construction of that organ, get rid 
of the load by vomiting, and tine stomach, or some of the 
vessels of the brain,' bMome ruptuxed, and tiie animal dies. 
The farmer attributes this to an ui^own or accidental cause, 
<uid dreams not that it is, in the ereat minority of cases, to be 
taoed to (voracious feeding afiber nard work and long fasting. 
The nose-bag is a simple but a kind contrivance, and an 
effectual preventive. iNo oart^horae on a journey of more 
than four or £ve hours should be suffoed to lea^e the 
fanner'e yard without it. 

A very slight inspection of the animal will always enable 
the owner to determine whether he is too well fed or not suf- 
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fidently fed. The size of the horse, and the nature of tbe 
work, and the season of the year, will make considerable 
difference in the quantity and the quality of the food. The 
following accounts will sufficientlyeluoidate the general cus- 
tom: — "Mr. Harper, of Bank Hall, Lancashire, ploughs 
seyen acres per week, the year through, on strong land, with 
a team of three horses, and allows to each weekly two 
bushels of oats, with hay, during the winter six months, and, 
during the remainder of the year, one bushel of oats per 
week. Mr. Ellman, of Glynde, in Sussex, allows two bnshelB 
of oats, with pease-haulm or straw, with but yery little hay, 
during the winter months. He gives one bushel of oats with 
green food during the summer."* There is very little 
difference in the management of these two gentlemen, and 
that probably arising from circumstances peculiar to their 
respective farms. The grand principles of feeding, with re« 
ference to agricultural horses, are to keep the animal rattier 
above his work, to give him good and wholesome food, and, by 
the use of the nose-bag or other means, never to let him work 
longer than the time abready mentioned without being baited. 

The horse of quick work should be allowed as much as he 
will eat, care being taken that no more is put into the 
manger than he will readily dispose of ; -and tnat the com 
be consumed before the hay is given ; if the former be not 
eaten up with an appetite, it must be removed before ihe 
stable is shut np. The guantiiy actually eaten will depend 
on the degree of work and the natural appetite of the horse ; 
but it may be averaged at about sixty-six pounds of chaff, 
seventeen pounds and a half of beans, and seventy-seven 
pounds of oats per week. 

The watering of the horse is a very important but dis- 
regarded portion of his general management. The kmd of 
water has not been sufficiently considered. The dijOSorence 
between what is termed hard and soft water is a circum- 
stance of general observation. The former contains certain 
saline principles which decompose some bodies, as appears in 
the curdling of soap, and prevent the decomposition of 
others, as in the makmg of tea, the boiling of vegetables, and 
the process of brewing. It is natural to suppose that these 
different kinds of water would produce somewhat different 
effects on the animal frame; and such is the fact. Hard 
water, freshly drawn from the well, will frequently roughen 
the coat of the horse unaccustomed to it, or cause gnping 

* Agricultural Survey of Sussex, pp. 37S ftud 311. 
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puns, or materially lessen the animal's pawer of exertion. 
The racing and the hunting groom are perfectly aware of 
this ; and so is the horse, for he will refuse the purest water 
from the well, if he can ohtain access to the running stream, 
or even the turbid pool. Where there is the power of choice, 
the softer water should undoubtedly be preferred. 

The temperature of the water is of far more consequence 
than its^ hardness. It will rarely harm, if taken from the 
pond or the running stream, but its coldness when recently 
drawn from the well has often been injurious ; it has pro- 
duced colic, spasm, and even death. 

There is often considerable prejudice against the horse 
being fairly supplied with water. It is supposed to chill 
him, to injure his wind, or to incapacitate him for hard 
work. It certainly would do so if, immediately after drink- 
ing his fill, he were galloped hard, but not if he were suf- 
fwed to quench his thirst more frequently when at rest in 
the stable. The horse that has free access to water will not 
drink so much in the course of a day as another, who, in 
order to cool his parched mouth, swallows as fast as he can, 
and knows not when to stop. 

A horse may with perfect safety be far more liberally 
supphed with water than he generally is. An hour before 
his work commences, he should be permitted to drink a 
couple of quarts. A greater quantity might probably be 
objected to. He will perform nis task far more pleasantly 
and efifectively than with a parched mouth and tormenting 
thirst. The prejudice both of the hunting and the training 
groom on this point is cruel, as well as injurious. The tasE 
or the journey being accomplished, and the horse having 
had his head and neck dressed, his legs and feet washed, 
before his body is cleaned he should have his water. When 
dressed, his com may be offered to him, which he will readily 
take ; but water should never be given immediately before 
or after the com. 

COKDITIOK. 

It would be incompatible vrith the limits of this little 
work to enter into tne voluminous details of the racing 
stables ; but some leading remarks on the condition of hunters 
and all other kinds of working horses are requisite. The 
treatment of hunters has been vastly improved since it was 
discovered that turning them out to grass during the summer 
months was highly prejudicial to their future pe^ormances. 
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When tlie Imn'd&ff season has terminated, rest is acceptal»le to 
most horses, and tiiat cannot be conceded to iiiem more coii<» 
yenient] J than in a loose box, with a yard into which they 
may be enlarged daily. The state of each animal will deter- 
mine the necessity for physic, or any applications in ihe wsjr 
of blisters or connteraotants to the legs. A moderate aBow- 
anee of com is indispensable, with a sufficiency of hay, but 
not so mnch of either as to occasion plethora. Water shonM 
always be at hand. Enough has been introduced in thest 
pages on the ill efiPeets of green snccnlent herbage : those 
who desire to haye their hnnters in £rst-rate condition, wiD 
reject it, except in yery small quantities for certain pnrpofles. 
Towards the latter end of Angust, one or two doses of mild 
physio will render the subject in a proper state for gradually 
mcreased exercise ; and yery few which haye been treated in 
this manner will require the abuse of sweating — ^imperatire 
with those which haye been fattened with grass. Thns the 
legs and constitutions are exonerated from much injury and 
inconyenience. Two or Hiree hours* walking, and ocasiona! 
trotting exercise daily, with a steady gallop mm two to three 
miles twice or thrice a week, as tne season approaches, wffl 
complete the purpose. Clipping or singeing has now become 
so general, that it is scarcely necessary to make a comment 
upon ike adyantages they afford; and to a certain extent, 
dependent upon the leng[th of coat, one or other of the opera- 
tions is indi^ensable. It enables the seryants to dress tiie 
horses with so much more expedition where they return 
home after the fatigues of the day. When the countrris 
yery deep and wet, and the horse's coat is coyered with clay, 
or other adhesiye soil, the plan of washing the animal aXL 
oyer wHh warm water immediately on his reton to his stables 
is recommended. It is a great object to dress a tired 
hunter as expeditiously as possible, and two men should 
always be employed for that purpose. The ordeal which l^e 
hunter undergoes preparatory to his work is often incoB« 
sistent. On me preyious day the ha;^ should be moderately 
apportioned, regulated by the constitution of the animal. 
On the morning of hunting he should be allowed from six to 
eight go-downs of water, according to the distance he may 
haye to trayel to the place of meeting, and two feeds of com 
is as much as he will require. On his return to his stable, he 
should haye, immediately that the bridle is remoyed from hii 
head, half a bucket of gruel, prepared with linseed, oatmeal 
or wheat flour, which requires to be boiled, and a plentiM 
allowance of bran mash. 
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The preparatory work and treatment of hacks and carriage- 
hprses scarcely yaries, if the owner desires to have them in first- 
rate order. Tne most extraordinary notions prevail concerning 
the hardihood of horses, and the Dest means of securing that 
yaluable faculty. It is al lege d that those which are bred mthe 
mountainous districts of Wales and Scotland are highly gifted 
with this property. It is true they bear exposure to great 
inclemency of weather, and live on scanty food. Thus, 
reasoning by analogy, persons fancy that by demi-staryation 
and exposure to inclemency a hardy animal may be reaved. 
There cannot be a more imlpable error. The mountaineers 
are not able to work in their native state ; they must be well 
supplied with good nutriment when their active services are 
required, and thait, witti dry shelter, hi a well-ventilated 
bmiding, is ihe keystone to physical power and enduraooe. 

HANAaEMS17T OP TARVL HOBSES. 

Agriculturists #nd it to tiieir advaxitiige to keep their 
horses in the stables and yards throughout the smxmier, in 
preference to taming i^em out into ihe pasture-fiekis. The 
mamure w4iich they make move than convpenfiates for iUnB 
expense of bringing thehr food to them. In the winter, aa 
allowance of Swedes saves a vast quantily of hay and com, 
and keeps the animals cool : they are preferable to carrots* 
Bran is useful, but it should never be given to them, or 
to any other horses, without being previously scalded. Oarfcers 
have a most reprehensible practice of driving their horses into 
ponds to drink, while attached to«ach other by their gearis^ 
or harness ; many have been drowned in consequence. This 
class of men have also a most abomdnable propensity for 
giving drugs of various kmds: astern injunction should be 
hud against it. The plan of cutting their htLijr into chaff is 
to be recommended, as it saves waste : where tins is not dene, 
^ quantity of food destroyed, but mot oonsumed, in cart 
stables is enormous. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

DISEASES OF HOB8E8, 

It may be readily sapposed that the animal doomed to the 
maimer of living wmch every variety of the horse experienoes, 
will be peculiarly exposed to numerous forma of suffens^; 
ever^r natural evil Will be aggravated, and many new and 
formidable sources of pain and death will be superadded. 

Interest and humanity require that we should become 
acquainted with the nature, and causest and remedy of the 
diseases of the horse. Only a slight sketch of them can be 
given here, but sufficient perhaps to enable the owner to 
avoid their causes, to recognize their existence, and to induce 
him, without dangerous dday, to apply to the proper quarter 
for their removal or alleviation. 

(The principal diseases of the horse are connected with the 
circulatory system. From the state of habitual excitement 
in which tne animal is kept, in order to enable him to execute 
his task, the heart and the blood-vessels will often act too 
impetuously; the vital fluid will be hurried alon^ too 
rapidly, either through the frame generally or some particolajr 
piurt of it, and there will be eanfettiofh accumulation of blood 
m that part, or mfiammoHan, either local or general, disturb- 
ing the functions of some organ or of the wh(3e frame. 

Ctmgeation.'^Teike a young horse on his first entrance into 
the stables ; feed him somewhat highly, and what is the con- 
sequence P He has swellings of the legs, or inflanunation of 
the joints, or perhaps of the lungs. Tike a horse that has 
lived somewhat above his work, and gallop him to the top of 
his speed : his nervous system becomes highly excited— the 
heart beats with fearful rapidiiy-«-the blood is pumped into the 
lungs faster than they can discharge it — ^the pulmonary vessels 
become gorg:ed, fatigued, and utterljr powerless — the blood, 
arrested in its course, becomes viscid, and death speedily 
ensues. We have but one chance of saving^ our patient— 
the instantaneous and copious abstraction of blood ; and only 
one means of preventing the recurrence of this dangerous 
state ; namely, not suffering too great an accumidation of the 
sanguineous fluid by over-feeding, and by regular and sjb* 
tematio exercise, wmch will inure the circulatory vessels to I 
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prompt and efficient action when they are suddenly called 
upon to exert themselves. This is an extreme case, but the 
caase and the remedy are croficiently plain. 

Again, the brain has functions of tbe most important 
nature to discharge, and more blood flows through it than 
through any other portion of the frame of equal bulk. In 
order to prevent this organ from being oppressed by a too 
great determination of blood to it, the vessels, although 
ntunerouB, are small, and pursue a very circuitous and wind- 
ing course. If a horse highly fed, and full of blood, is sud- 
denly and sharply exercised, the course of the blood is 
accelerated in evelry direction; and to the brainamong other 
parts. The vessels that ramify on its surface, or penetrate its 
substance, are completely distended and gorged witji it; 
X>erhap8 the^p" are ruptured, and the eflused blood presses 
upon the brain ; it presses upon the origins of the nerves, on 
Wnieh sensation ana motion depend, and the animal suddenly 
drops powerless. A prompt and copious abstraction of blood, 
or, m other words, a dimmution of this pressure, can alone 
^ve the patient. Here is the nature, tne cause, and the 
treatment of apopleanf. 

Sometimes tms disease assumes a different form. The 

horse has not been performing more than his ordinary work, 

or perhaps he may not have been out of the stable. He is 

found with his head drooping and his vision impaired. He 

is staggering about. He falls» and lies half-unconscious, or 

he stniggles violently and dangerously. There is the same 

congestion of blood in the he^, the same pressure on the 

nervous organs, but produced by a different cause. He has 

been accustomed habitually to overload his stomachy or be 

was, on the previous day, kept too long without his food, and 

then he fell ravenously upon it, and ate until his stomach 

was completely distended and unable to propel forward its 

accumulated contents. Thus distended, its blood-vessels are 

compressed, and the circulation through them is impeded, or 

altogether suspended. The blood is still forced on by the 

heart, and driven in accumulated quantity to other organs, 

and to the brain among the rest ; and there congestion takes 

place, as just described, and the animal becomes sleepj, 

imconscious, and, if he is not speedily relieved, he dies. This, 

too, is apoplexy : the horseman caUs it stomach itagger$» 

Its cause is improper feeding. The division of the hours of 

labour, and the introduction of the nose-b<tg, have much 

diminished the frequency of its occurrence. The remedies 

are plain: bleeding, physicking, and the removal of the 
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eofltents of the stomadi by mesus ol a pmsp eonbived far 
that purpose. 

Congestions of other Idndt oeeiwioiially present ihemoelves. 
It is no uncommon thing for the Hood to loiter in the eom- 
dioated Tessek of the IweTf until the coyering of that yisess 
oas burst, and an aceumulation of coagulated blaek blood 
has presented itself. This congestion eonstitutea the stoeUed 
hff* to which so many horses are subject when they stand 
too lone idle in the stoble ; and it is a source of maiKy of tiie 
aecummations of serous fbid in varioua parts of the body, 
and particularly in the chest, the abdomen, and the brain. « 

In/lammatkm is opposed to conffesUon, as consistiiig in sl 
active state of the eapllary arterial vessels ; the blood rushes 
through them with &r greater rapidity than in health, from 
the excited state of the nervous i^tem by which they are 
suppliedii 

Inflammation is either local or diffused* It may be eon- 
fined to one orgeii, or te a particular portion of that oigan ; 
it may involve many neighbooring ones, or it may be spread 
OHTer the whole frune. In the latter case it afisunes the 
name of fever. Fever is general or constitutional inflamma- 
tion, and it is said te be sympatheHe or sym/ptomaitie when it 
can be traced to some local affeetion or cause, and idiopatkic 
when we cannot so trace it. The truth probably is, that 
every fever has its local cause ; but we have not a sufBoieat 
knowledge of the animal economy to discover that cause. 

Inflanmiation may be considered with reference to the 
membranes whidi it attacks. 

The mtioous membranes line all the cavities that oom- 
municate with the external surface of the body. There is 
frequent inflammation of the membrane of the mouth. 
Blain, or QP^syitthrax, is a vesioulBr enlargement which runs 
Uonff the side of the tongue. Its cause is unknown. It 
(dicadd be lanced freely and deeply, and some aperient 
medicine administered. Barbs, or poffs^ are smalEir en- 
largements, found more in the neiglioourhood of the bridle 
of the tongue. They should never be touched with any 
instrument : a little cooling medicine will generally remove 
them. Lampas is inflammation of the palate, or enlai^e- 
ment of the bars of the palate. The roof of the mouth may 
be slightly lanced, or a little aperient medicine administered ,- 
but the sensibility of the mouth should never be destroyed 
by the application of the heated iron. Canker and vmnnds 
im the mouth, from various eauses, will be best remedied by 
diluted tinoture of myrrh, or a weak solution of alum. 
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J^breiff» bodies in the gullet may be genexallj removed by 
sneajiB of the probang used in the hove of cattle ; or i^ 
CMophagus may be opened^ and the obstracting body taken 
oat. 

It is on the mncons membranes that poisons principally 
«xart their influence. The ffew is the most frequent Tegetable 
yoiaon. The horse may be saved by timely recourse to equal 
parts of vinegar and water ejected into the stomach, loter 
the poison has been as much as possible removed by means 
of ihe stomach-pump. For arsenic or corrosive sublimate 
there is rarely any sntidote. 

Spasmodic colic is too frequently produ^ced by exposure to 
cold, the drinking of cold water, or the use of too much 
sreen meat. The horse should be walked about, strong 
firioticHL used to the belly, and spirit of turp^itine given in 
doees of two ounces, with an ounce each of laudanum and 
spirit of nitrous sether, in warm water, ale, or gruel. If the 
spasm is not soon relieved, the animal should be bled, and 
injections of warm water with a solution of aloes thrown up, 
if constipation exists. , This spasmodic action of the bowels, 
when long continued, is liable to produce introsusception, or 
entcmglement, of them ; and the case is then hopeless. 

Styperpurgaiion often follows the administration of a too 
strong or improper dose of physic. The torture which it 
produces will be evident by the agonized expression of the 
oonntenance, and the frequent lookmg at the nanks. Plenty 
of thin starch or arrowroot should be given both by tiie 
mouth and by injection; and, twelve hours havine passed 
without relief being experienced, chalk, catechu, and opium 
dM>uld be added to the groeL 

Worms in the intestines are not often productive of much 
nuschief, except they exist in very great quantities. Small 
doses of emetic tartar or calomel, wim a little ginger, may be 
given to the horse half an hour before his first meal, in order 
to eiq^l the round white worm ; it must be worked off with 
linseed-oil or aloes, and injections of linseed-oil or aloes will 
usually remove the ascarides, or needle-worms. 

Ihe respiratory pcusages are all lined by the mucous mem- 
brane. Catarrh, or eoidf infiammation of the upper air- 
passages, should never be long neglected. A few mashes or 
» httlb medicine will usually remove it. If it is neglected, 
and, occasionally, in defiance of all creatment, it will de- 
generate into other diseases. The larynx may become the 
principal seat of inflammation. Lcuryngitis will be shown 
py extreme difficulty of breathing, accompanied by a strange 
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roaring noise, and an evident enlargement and great tendffl- 
ness of the larynx when felt ezterndly. The windpipe xntut 
be opened in duch case, and the best advice will be necessary. 
Sometimes the subdivisions of the trachea, before or when it 
first enters the lungs, will be the part affected, and we have 
hroTushitis, This is characterized by a quick and hard 
breathing, and a peculiar wheezing sound, with the cough- 
ing up of mucus. Here, too, decisive measures must be 
adopted, and a skilful practitioner employed. His aaaiatance 
is equally necessaij m distemper, influenza, and epidemic 
catarrh, names indicating varieties of the same disease, and 
the product of atmospheric influence ; differing to a certain 
degree in every season, but in all characterized by intense 
inflammation of the mucjous surfaces, and rapid and utter 
prostration of strength, and in all demanding the abatement 
of that inflammation, and yet little expenditure of vital 
power. 

/<*> Cough may degenerate into iriflammation of the lungs; or 
this fearful malady may be developed without a single pre- 
monitory s3rmptom, and prove fatal in twenty-four or even 
in twelve hours. It is mostly characterized by deathly 
coldness of the extremities, expansion of the nostrd, redness 
of its lining membrane, singularly anxious countenance, con- 
stant gazing at the flank, and an unwillingness to move. A 
successful treatment of such a case can be founded only on 
the most prompt and fearless and decisive measures: the 
lancet should be freely used. Counter-irritants should follow 
as soon as the violence of the disease is in the slightest 
degree abated ; sedatives must succeed to them ; and fortu- 
nate will he be who often saves his patient after all the de- 
cisive symptoms of pneumonia are once developed. 

Among the consequences of these severe affections of the 
iungs, are chronic cough, not always much diminishing the 
usefulness of the horse, but strangely aggravated at times by 
any fresh accession of catarrh, and tw> often degeneratiog 
mto thick wind, which always materially interferes with 1& 
speed of the horse, and in a great proportion of casei.tatnl- 
nates in broken wind. It is rare, indeed, that either of IJhese 
diseases admits of cure. That obstruction in some part of 
the respiratory canal, which varies in almost every horse, 
and produces the peculiar sound termed roaring, is alio 
rarely removed. Bearing is a malady of such frequent ooeor- 
rence and such disastrous consequences, that it will be found 
more discursively treated upon m the concluding pages. 

Glanders, the most destructive of all the diseases to irludi 
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the horse is exposed, is the consequence of breathing the 
cUfnoepAere of foul and vitiated stables. It is the winding 
up of almost every other disease, and in every stage it is 
TQOst contagions. Its most prominent symptoms are a small 
but constant discharge of sticky matter from the nose ; an 
enlargement and induration of the glands beneath and within 
the lower jaw, on one or both sides, and, before the termina- 
tion of the disease, chancrons inflammation of the noslsril on 
the same side with the enlarged gland. Its contagiousness 
should never be forgotten, for, if a ^landered horse is once 
introduced into a stable, almost every inhabitant of that stable 
will sooner or later become infected and die. 

The urinary and genital organs are also lined by mucous 
membranes. The horse is subject to inflammation of the 
kidneys, &om eating mustv oats or mow-buriit hay, from 
exposure to cold, injuries of the loins, and the imprudent use 
of diuretics. Bleeding, physic, and counter-irritants over 
the regions of the loins should be had recourse to. Diabetes, 
or profuse staling, is difficult to treat. The inflammation 
that may exist should first be subdued, and then opium, 
cateehn, and the ^a i^^' administered. Inflammation of the 
bladder will be best alleviated by mucilaginous drinks of 
abnost any kind, linseed-gruel taking precedence of all others. 
JTnJlammation of the nech of the bladder, evinced by the 
£requent and painful discharge of small quantities of urine, 
will ^eld only to the abstraction of blood and the exhibition 
of opium. A catheter may be easily passed into the bladder 
of the mare, and urine evacuated ; but it will require a skilful 
▼eterinary surgeon to eflTect this in the horse. A stovie in the 
bladder is readily detected by the practitioner, and may be 
extracted with comparative ease. The sheath of the penis is 
often diseased, from the presence of corrosive mucous matter. 
This may easily be removed with warm soap and water. 

To the mucous membranes belong the conjunctival tunic 
of the eye ; and the diseases of the eye generally may be here 
considered. A scabby itchiness on the edge of the eyelid 
may be cured by a diluted nitrated ointment of mercury. 
Warts should be cut off with the scissors, and the roots 
touched with lunar caustic. Inflammation of the haw should 
be abated by the employment of cooling lotions, but that 
useful defence of the eye should never, if possible, be removed. 
Common ophthalmia will yield as readily to cooling applica- 
ticms as inflammation of the same organ in any other animal ; 
but there is another species of inflammation, commencing in 
the same way as the nrst, and for a while apparently yielding 
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to treatment, but which changes from eye to eye, and retumB 
again and again, until blindness is produced in <Hie or both 
organs of vision. The most frequent cause is hereditary pre- 
disposition. The reader OMinot be too often reminded that 
tiie qualities of the ' sire, good or bad, descend, and scarcely 
changed, to his offiipring. How moan-blindness was fitst 
produced no <me knows ; but its continuance in our stables 
18 to be traced to this cause prin(»pally, or almost alone ; and 
it pursues its course until cataract is produced, for which 
there is no remedy. GtUta serena (palsy of the optic nerre) 
is sometimes observed, and many have been deceived, for the 
eye retains its perfect transparency. Here also medical 
treatment is of no avail. 

The serous membranes are of great importance. The brain 
and spinal marrow, with the origins of the nerves, are aur- 
rounded by them ; so are the hec^, the lungs, the intestinal 
canal, and the organs whose office it is to prepare the gene- 
rative fluid. ' 

InfUunmatien of the Brain* — Mad staggers fall under this 
division. It is inflammation of ihe menmges, or envel<^es 
of the brain, produced by over-exertion, or by any of the 
causes of general fever, and it is characterized by the wildest 
delirium. Nothing but the most profuse blood-letting, active 

Eurgation, and blistering the head, will afford the slightest 
ope of success. Tettxnus, or Locked Jaw, is a constant spasm 
of all the voluntarv muscles, and particulariv those of the neck, 
the spine, and the head, arising from the injury of some 
nervous flbril — that injury spreading to the origin of the 
nerve— the brain becoming affected, and universal and 
unbroken spasmodic action being the result. Bleeding, ph}r- 
sicking, blistering the course of the spine, and tiie admi- 
nistration of o^um in enormous doses, will alone give any 
chanee of cure. JEpUepsy is not a frequent disease in the 
horse, but it seldom admits of cure. It is also very apt to 
return at the most distant and uneertain intervals. PaUy 
is the suspension of nervous power. It is usually confined to 
the hinder Hmbs, and sometimes to one limb only. Bleeding, 
physiddng, antimonial medicines, and blistering of the spine, 
are most ukely to produce a cure $ but they too often utterly 
fail of success. JEUihjkes, or madness, is evidently a disease of 
the nervous systenii, and, once being developed, is altogether 
without remedy. The utter destruction of the bitten part 
with the lunar caustic, soon after the infliction of the wound, 
will, however, in a great majority of cases, prevent that 
development. 
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Pleurisi/t or inflammation of the serous covering of the 
longs and the lining of the etmtv- of ihe chest, is generally 
connected with inflammation of the substance of the lungs ; 
but it occasionallj exists independent of any state of those 
organs. The pulse is in this case hard and full, instead of 
bemg oppressed ; the extremities are not so intensely cold a& 
in pneumonia ; the n[iembrane of the nose is little reddened, 
ana the sides are tender. It is of importance to distinguifi^ 
accurately between the two, because in pleurisy more active 
purgation may be pursued, and the effect of counter-irritants 
will be greater, from their proximity to the seat of disease. 
Copious bleedings and sedatives here also should be had 
recourse to. It is in connection with pleurisy that a serous 
floid is efiused in the chest, the existence and the extent of 
which may be ascertained by ihe practised ear, and which in 
many cases may be safely evacuated. 

The heart is surrounded by a serous membrane,^— the peri- 
cardium, that secretes a fluid, the interposition of which pre- 
vents any injurious friction or concussion in the constant 
action of this organ. If this fluid increases to a great degree, 
it constitutes dropsy of the heart, and the action of the heart 
may be impeded or destroyed. In an early stage it is diffi- 
cult to detect, and in every stage difficult to cure. 

The heart itself is often diseased ; it sympathizes with the 
inflamma4K)ry af^tion <^ every organ, and therefore is itself 
occasionally inflamed. Carditis, or iTtflamnuitiofi of the heart, 
is characterized by the stren£;th of its pulsations, the tremor 
of which can be seen, and the sound can be heaad at a dis- 
tance of several yards. Speedy and copious blood-letting 
will afford the only hope of core in such a case. 

The outer coat of the stomach and intestines is composed 
of a serous meml^ane, — ^the peritoneum, which adds strength 
and firmness to their t^tures, attaches and supports and 
confines them in their reapeetive places, and secretes a fluid 
that prevents all injurious friction between them. This coat 
is exceedingly subject to inflammation, which is somewhat 
gradual in its approach. The pulse is quickened, but small ; 
me legs cold ; the belly tender ; there is constant pain, and 
every motion increases it ; there is also rapid and great prostra- 
tion of strength. These symptoms will simciently characterize 
peritoneal inflammation. Bleeding, aperient injections, and 
extensive counter4rritation, will aflbrd the only hope of cure. 

The time for castration varies according to the breed and 
destiny of the horse. On the farmer's colt it may be effected 
when the animal is not more than four or five months old, 

h2 
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and it is comparatively seldom that a fatal case then occiira. 
For other horses, much depends on their growth, and particu- 
larly on the development or their fore-quarters. An improve- 
ment haa been- efiected in the old mode of castrating, by 
opening the scrotum, and the division or the cord by the 
jcnife, instead of the heated iron. 

Synovial or joint membranes are interposed between the 
divisions of the bones, and frequently between the tendons, 
in order to secrete a certain fluid that shall facilitate motion 
and obviate friction. Occasionally the membrane is lacerated, 
and the synovia escapes. This is termed opened Joint, and 
violent inflammation rapidly ensues. The duty of the j)rac- 
titioner is to close this opening as quickly as possible. 
Superacetate of lead one part, and water four parts, may 
be applied or injected into the cavity, frequently with success. 
A great deal of inflammation and engorgement are produced 
around the opening, partially, if not altogether, closing it, or 
at least enabling the coagulated synovia to occupy and ob- 
literate it. Perhaps, in order to secure the desired result, the 
whole of the joint should be blistered. After this a bandage 
should be firmly applied, and kept on as long as it is wanted. 
If there is any secondary eruption of the synovia, the cautery 
must be had recourse to. 

Spavin is an enlargement of the inner side of the hock. 
The splint-bones support the inferior layer of those of the 
hock, and as they sustain a very unequal degree of concus- 
sion and weight, the cartilaginous substance which unites 
them to the shank-bone takes on inflammation. It becomes 
bony instead of cartilaginous ; and the disposition to this 
ehange being set up in the part, bony matter continues to be 
deposited, until a very considerable enlargement takes place, 
known by the name of spavin, and there is considerable 
lameness in the hock-joint. The bony tumour is blistered, 
and probably fired, but there is no diminution of the lame- 
ness until the parts have adaptedr themselves, after a con- 
siderable process of time, to the altered duty required of them, 
and then the lameness materially diminishes, and the horse 
becomes, to a very considerable extent, useftd. Curb is an 
enlargement of the back of the hock, three or four inches 
below its point. It is a strain of the ligament which there 
binds the tendons down in their place. The patient should 
be subjected to almost absolute rest; a blister should be 
applied over the back of the tumour, and occasionally firinff 
wifi be requisite to complete the cure. Near the fetlock, ana 
where the tendons are exposed to injury from pressure or 
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IHction, little ba^s or sacs are placedi from which a labri* 
eating mucous fluid constantly escapes. In the violent tasks 
which the horse occasionally has to perform, these become 
braised, inflamed, enlarged, and haraened, and are termed 
windgalls. They blemisn the horse, but are no cause of lame- 
ness after the inflammation has subsided, imless they become 
very much enlarged. The cautery will then be the best cure. 
Immediately above the hock, enlargements of a similar nature 
are sometimes found, and as they project both inwardly and 
outwardly, they are termed thorough-pins. They are seldom 
a cause of lameness ; but they indicate great, and perhaps 
injurious, exertion of the joint. On the inside of the hock a 
tmnour of this kind, but of a more serious nature, is found. 
It is one of these enlarged mucous bags, but very deeply 
seated ; and the subcutaneous vein of the hock passing over 
it, the course of the blood through the vein is thus in some 
measure arrested, and a portion of the vessel becomes dis- 
tended. This is a serious evil, since, &om the deep-seatedness 
of the mucous bag, it is almost impossible to act eflectually 
upon it. It is termed hog or blood spavin. 

The cellular tissue which fllls the interstices of the various 
organs, or enters into their texture, ii the seat of many dis- 
eases. From the badness of the harness, or the brutality of 
the attendant, the poll of the horse becomes contused. In- 
flammation is set up, — considerable swelling ensues; an 
ulcerative process soon commences, and chasms and sintues 
of the most frightful extent begin to be formed. The withers 
also are occasionally bruised, and the same process takes 
place there, and sinuses penetrate deep beneath the shoulder, 
and the bones of the withers are frequently exposed. These 
abscesses are termed poll evil and fistulous withers^ and in 
the treatment of them the horse is often tortured to a dread- 
ful extent. A better mode of management has, however, 
been introduced : setons are passed through the most denen- 
dent parts; no collection of sanious fluid is permitted to 
exist, and milder stimulants are appUed to the surface of the 
ulcer. 

An abscess of a peculiar character is found between the 
branches of the lower jaw in young horses. It is preceded 
by some degree of fever. It is usually slow in its progress, 
but at length it attains a considerable size, incluchng the 
whole of the cellular tissue in that neighbourhood. There is 
one uniform mass of tumefaction. This is stranaUs, It 
seems to be an effort of nature to get rid of something that 
oppresses the constitution, and the treatment of it is now 
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simple and effeetaaL It is encouraged by fomentations and 
blisters. It is punctured as soon as the fluctuation of a fluid 
witliin it can be fairly detected ; the pus speedily escapes, 
and there is an end of the matter. 

i?arcy.^- While the arterial capillaries are engaged in 
building up the frame» the absorbents are employed in re- 
moving that which is not only useless, but would be poison- 
ous and destructiye. They take up the matter of glanders 
and of every idcerating surface, and they are occasionally 
irritated, indamed, and ulcerated, from the acrimonious nature 
of the poison which they carry; the absorbents are fur- 
nished with numerous valves; the fluid is for a while 
arrested by them^ and there the inflammation is greatest, 
and ulceration takes place. This is the history of the farcy- 
cords and buds. Farcy is a highly contagious disease, 
whether or not it be connected with glanders. It, however, 
occasionally admits of cure, £i:om the application of the cau- 
tery to the buds, and the administration of the corrosive 
sublimate or the sulphate of iron internaHy. 

The skin of the horse is subject to various diseases. 
Large pimples or lumps suddenly appear on it, and, after 
remainmg a few days, the cuticle peels ofl*, and a circular 
scaly spot is left. !lliis is called surfeit, Tbe cause is . ob- 
scure, but principally referable to iadi£;estion. A slight 
bleeding will always be serviceable. Physic rarely does 
good, but alteratives composed of nitre, black antimony, and 
sulphur, will be very beneflcial. Mange is a disease of a 
different character : it is the curse of the stable into which 
it enters, for it will almost certainly afiect every horse. Tho- 
rough dressings with Barbadoes tar and linseed-oil, in the 
proportion of one of the former to three of the latter, will be 
the most eflectual external application, while alteratives and 
physio should be given internally. Side-lound is a very 
appropriate term for the peculiar sticking of the hide to the 
rios when a horse is out of condition. The subcutaneous 
adipose matter is all absorbed. The alterative above recom- 
mended wiU be very useful here. 

The legs, and the hind ones more than the fore ones, vte 
subject to frequent, and great, and obstinate swellings, at- 
tenoed with great pain and considerable fever. It is acute 
inflammation of the cellular substance of thalegs« Physic and 
diuretics, and tonics if there is the slightest appearance of 
debility, are the proper means of cure. Eriction and ban* 
dages will also be useful occasionally. There are two causes, 
diametrically opposed to each other, which occasion the legs 
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to swell : an inapisflated or plethoric condition of tlie blood ; 
the other, debility of the system. Ihe remedy must depend on 
the cause : in the first case, moderate doses of physic, com- 
bined with diuretics, according to a formula giren at th^ con- 
clusion ; in the other case, tonics, with good keep, are 
necessary. 

,Grrease is an undue secretion of the fluid which was de- 
signed to lubricate the skin of the heels ; and that secretion 
is also altered in qualiir. The hind legs begin to swell— a 
fluid exudes from the heelfr*-*the hairs of the heels become 
erect like so many Bristles, and the skin of the heel is hot and 
greasy. Soon alterwards cracks appear across the heel: 
they oiseharge a thick and oflensire matter, and then deepen. 
They spread up the leg, and so does the tumefaction oi the 
part. In process of tune the sldn, inflamed and ulcerated, 
undergoes an alteration of structure ; prominences or granu- 
lations appear on it, assuming the appearance of a colleotion 
of grapes, or the sldn of a pine-apple. They increase, and a 
fetid discliarge appears from the crerices between them. 

The cause is generally ne^ect of the horse. He is suf- 
fered to stand in the stable with his heels cold and wet, which 
neeeesarily disposes them to inflammation «id disease. 

In the first stage of grease, bran, or turnip, or carrot 
poultices will be serviceable, with moderate physic. Then 
astringents must be employed ; and the best are alum or 
sulphate of copper in powder, mixed with several times the 
quantity of bole Armenian, and sprinkled on the sores. 
These should be alternated every tkcee or four days. The 
grapy heels are a disgrace to the stable in which they are 
found, and admit not of radical cure. 

Splints are bony enlargements, generally on the inside of 
the leg, arising from uimue pressure on the inner splint- 
bone ; and this is either causea by the natural conformation 
of the leg, or violent blows on it: These excrescences wiU 
often gradually disappear, or will yield to a simple operation, 
or to the application of the hydnodate of potash or blister 
ointments. Spraint, if neglected, occasionally beccHue very 
serious evils. Eest, warm fomentations, poultices, or, in 
bad cases, bliBterin|r, are the usual remedies. Windfalls, 
if they are of considerable size, or accompanied by much 
inflammation or lameness, will find in a blister the most 
eflectual remedy. Sprains qf the fetlock demand prompt 
and severe blistering : nothing short of this will produce a 
permanent cure, grains of the f astern and eoffin^oifUs 
demand still more prompt and deciaive treatment It neg- 
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lected, or iuefficiently managed, the neighbourio^Tligameiits 
will be involved, more extensive inflammation wiU be set up, 
and bony matter, under the name of ring-bone, will spread 
over the pasterns and cartilages of the foot. Firing alone 
will, in the majority of cases, be efficient here. 

Inflammation of the foot, or acute founder.— In speaking 
of the structure of the foot, the laminse, or fleshy plates on 
the front and sides of the coffin-bone, were descnbed. From 
over-exertion, or undue exposure to cold or wet, or sudden 
change from cold to heat, inflammation of these laminse is 
apt to occur ; and a dreadfully painful disease it is. It is 
easily detected by the heat of the feet, and the torture 
which is produced by the slightest touch of the hammer. 
The shoe must be removed, the sole well pared out, plentafol 
bleeding from the toe had recourse to, the foot well poulticed, 
and cooling medicines resorted to. The bleeding should be 
repeated, if manifest benefit is not procured, knd cloths 
dipped in dissolved nitre, which are colder than the common 
poultice, should be substituted. After this, a poultice around 
the foot and pastern should succeed. Little food should be 
given, and that must consist of mashes and a cooling diet. 

Pumiced Feet, — ^This is one of the consequences of inflamed 
feet. The sole of the foot becomes flattened, or even con- 
vex, by the pressure of the weight above. There is no cnio 
here, and the only paUiation of the evil is obtained from the 
appplication of a shoe so bevelled off from the crust that it 
shall not press upon or touch the sole. This, however, is 
only a temporary palliation, for the sole will continue to pro* 
ject, and the horse will be useless. 

Contracted Feet.^-'Bj this is meant an increase in the 
length of the foot, and a gradual narrowing as the heels are 
approached ; and, as the necessary consequence of this, a 
diminution of the width of the foot, and a concavity of the 
sole. In point of fact, the whole of the foot, including the 
coffin-bone, becomes narrowed, and consequently elongated. 
This change of form is accompanied by considerable pain; 
the action of the horse is altered ; there is a shortened treadf 
and a hesitating way of putting the foot to the ground. 

The frog and heel would expand when the weight of the 
horse descends and is thrown upon them, but the nailing <tf 
the shoe at the heels prevents it. Thence the pain and lame- 
ness. Mr. Turner, of Begent-street, obviates this by a very 
8imi>le method. He puts four or five nails in the shoe on the 
outside, and only two on the inside. There is then sufficient 
room for the natural expansion to take place, and the foot and 
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aetion of the hone are little or not at all changed. This is an 
admirable contiiyance, and recourse should always be had 
to it. 

The NavieuZaT Joint Disease.^^Thete are many horses with 
open and well-formed feet that are lame. In every motion of 
the foot, there is a great deal of action between the navicular 
bone and the flexor tendon which passes over it, in order to 
be inserted into the navicular bone. From concussion or 
violent motion, the membrane or the cartilage which covers the 
navicular bone is bruised or abraded, me horse becomes 
lame, and often continues so for life. This disease admits of 
remMlT to a very considerable extent ; no one, however, but 
a skilnd Tetennary surgeon is capable of successfully under- 
taking it. 

Sand-craeh is a division of the crust of the hoof from the 
upper part of it downward. It bespeaks brittleness of the 
foot, and often arises from a single false step. If the crack 
has not penetrated through the horn, it must, nevertheless, 
be pared fairly out, and generally a coating of pitch should be 
boimd round the foot. }f the crack has reached the quick, 
that must be done which ought to be done in every case — a 
skUfQl surgeon should be consulted, otherwise false quarter 
may ensue. 

Poise quarter is a division of the ligament by which the 
cnist is secreted. It is one of the varieties of'^ sand-crack, 
and exceedingly difficult of cure. 

Trectdt or Over'reach, is a clumsy habit of setting one foot 
upon or bruising the other. It should immediately and care- 
^y be attended to, or a bad case of guittor may ensue. 
Fomentations in the first instance, and, if much inflammation 
exists, poultices, to be followed by a mild styptic : tincture 
of mjrrrh, or Enar's balsam, will soon effect a cure. 

Q^Utor is the formation of Httle pipes between the crust 
and the hoof, by means of which the punilent matter secreted 
^^ some wound beneath the crust makes its escape. The 
^^^aling of this, and of every species of prick or wav/nd in the 
sole or cmst, is often exceedingly difficult. 

Ccme Kte said to exist when tne posterior part of the foot 
between the external crust and the bars is xumaturally con- 
^v&cted and beccnnes inflamed. Corns are the consequence of 
continued and unnatural pressure. The cure of corns must 
be attempted by removing the cause— -namely, the pressure. 

Thrush is the consequence of filth and unnaturu pressure 
on the frog. It is the cause and the effect of contraction* 
whether it is found in the heeb of the fore feet or the hinder 
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onM. It 18 not difficult of ewee when taken in time ; but whent 
neglected, it often beeomes a very aerioiia matter. Cleaa- 
liness, fomentations, dressing the part with tincture of mjirh, 
and frequent applicationa of tar, are the best remedies. 

Canker is the consequence of thrush, or, indeed, of almoet 
OTerj disease of the foot. It is attended bj a greater or less 
BOTaratt<m of horn, whieh sometimes leares the whole of the 
sole bare. This also, like the diseases of ihe foot genendlj, 
is difficult of cure. 

Few things are move neffleoted, and yet of greater in^ 
portance to the comfort and durability of the horse, than a 
proper system of Skonng. It is necessary that the foot 
should be defended from the wear and tear of the roads; 
but that very defence too often entails on the animal a 
degree of injury and suffering scarcely credible. The shoe 
is fixed to the foot, and oft^i interferes with and lixoits the 
beautiful functions of that or^fan, and thus causes mueh un* 
necessary inflammation and mischief. 

The shoe of a healtl^ foot should offer a p^ectiLy flat 
surface to the ground. The bearing or weight gS the norse 
will then be diffused over the suifiee of the shoe, and there 
will be no injurious accumulation of it on differ^dt points. 
Too often, however, there is a convexity towards the inner 
edge, which eauses an ineq^uality of bearin|[, which breaks and 
destroys the onist, and pmohes the sensible parts. Soisnd 
the outer edge of the shoe, and extended over two-thirds of 
it on the lower surface, a*groove is sunk, through which pass 
the nails for the fastening of the shoe.- At first ihey some- 
what project, but they are soon i^om down to the level of 
the shoe, which, in the healthy foot, should not vary in tiudt- 
ness from the heel to the toe. 

The width of the shoe will depend on that of the foot 
The general rule is, that it should protect the sole from 
injury, and be as wide at the heel as tne firoff will permit 

The upper surface of the shoe should be differently frarmed : 
it should be fiat alon^ the upper end, the outer portion sup* 
porting the crust, or, in other words, the weight of the horse, 
and widest at the heel, so as to afford expansion oi iJie bars 
and the heels. The inner portion of tiie shoe should be 
bevelled off, in order that, in the descent of the sole, that 
part of the foot may not be bruised. The owner of the horse 
should occasionally be present when the shoes are removed, 
and he will be too often surprised to see how far the smith, 
almost wilfully, deviates from the right oonstruotion of this 
apparently simple apparatus. The bevelled shoe is a fittie 
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mote troubleflome to make and to applj than that which is 
often used by the village gmith ; but it will be the owner's 
£ikult if his dureciions are not implicitly obeyed. 

Even at the commencement of the <^mtion of shoeing^, the 
eye of the master or the trustworthy groom will be requisite. 
The shoe is often torn from the foot in a most violent and 
cruel way. Scarcely half the clenches are raised, when the 
smith seizes the shoe with his pincers, and forcibly wrenches 
it off. The shrinking of the horse will tell how much he 
suffers, and the fragments of the cmst will also afford suf- 
ficient proofs of the mischief that has been done, especially 
when it is recollected that every nail-hole is enlarged by this 
brutal force, and the fature safety of the shoe to a- greater or 
less degree weakened ; and pieces of the nail are sometimes 
lefb in the substance of the crust, whidi become the cause of 
future mischief. 

In the paring out o£ the foot, also, there is frequently great 
mischief done. The formidable hutteria is still often roimd 
in the smithy of the country farrier, although it is banished 
from the practice of every respectable operator. , A worse 
evil, however, remains. By the buttons much of the sole 
was injuriously removed, and the foot was occasionally 
weakened, but the d/ranawM'hmfe frequently left a portion of 
sole sufficient to destroy the elasticity of the foot, and to lay 
the foundation for contraction, corns, and permanent lame- 
ness. One object, then, of the looker-on is to ascertain the 
actual state of the foot. On the desoent of the crust when 
the foot is placed on the groimd, depends the elasticity and 
health}[ state of the foot ; and that may be satisfactorily 
determined by the yielding of the sole, although to a very 
slight degree, when it is strongly pressed upon with tbie 
thumb. The sole being pared out, the crust on each side 
may be lowered, but never reditced to a level with the sole ; 
otherwise this nortion will be exposed to continual injury. 

The heels often suffer considerably from the carelessness 
or ignorance of the smith. The weight of the horse is not 
thrown equably on them, but considerably more on the inner 
than the outer quarter. The consequence of this is, that the 
inner heel is worn down more than the outer, and the ft>ua- 
dation is laid for tenderness, corns, and uleeration. The 
smith is too often inattentive to this, and pares away an equal 
quantity of horn from the inner and outer heel, leaving the 
former weaker and lower, and less able to support the weight 
thrown upon it. 

Mention has already been made of the use of the h»9 id 
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admitting and yet limitiiig to its proper extent the expaiuioft 
of the foot. The smith in the majority of the ooonti^ forges, 
and in too many of those that disgrace the metropolis, seezns 
to hare waged interminable war with these portions of the 
foot, and avails himself of every opportunity to pare them 
down, or perfectly to destroy them, foigetting, or nerer having 
learned, that the destruction of the bars necessarily leads 
to contraction, by removing the chief impediment to it. 

The horn between the crust and the bar should be well 
pared out. Every one accustomed to horses must have 
observed the great relief that is given to the horse with eons 
when this angle is pared out ; and yet, from some fatality, tiie 
smith rarely leaves it where nature placed it, but cuts away 
evMT portion of it. 

The true function of the frog is easily understood : it 
gives security to the tread, and permits the expansion of 
uie heels i but the smith, although these cases come before 
him every day, seems to be qmte unaware of the course 
which he should pursue, and either leaves the frog almost 
untouched, and then it becomes bruised and injured, or he 
pares it away, so that it cannot come into contact with the 
ground, and consequently is not enabled to do its duty. 

The owner of the horse will therefore find it his mterest 
occasionally to visit the forge, and, guided by the simple 
principles which have been stated, he will seldom err in his 
opinion of what is going forward there. He should impress 
two principles deejay on his mind ; that a great deal more de- 
pends on the paring out of the foot than in the construction of 
the shoe ; ana that few shoes, except they press upon the sole, 
or are made shamefully bad, will lame the horse, but that he 
may be very easily lamed by an ignorant or improper paring 
out of the root. 

Where the owner of the horse has sufficient influence with 
the smith, he will find it advisable always to hare a few sets 
of shoes ready made. Much time will be saved, in case of 
accident, and there will not be, as is too often the case, the 
cutting, paring, and injuring of the foot, in order to make it 
fit the shoe. More injury than would be readily believed is 
done to the foot by contriving to get on it too small a shoe. 

Clips are often necessary, m oraer more securely to fasten 
the shoe. They are little portions of the upper edge of the 
shoe hammered out, and turned up on the crust, and fitted 
in a little depression made in the crust. They prerent the 
shoe from bemg loosened or torn off, both in rapid action and 
heavy draught, and are therefore used on all keavy, and on 
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Biany hght horses. They are sometimes placed on the side 
of the^oe, and at the beginning of the quarters, aniEl on idl 
horses that are accustom^ to paw violently with the«i^ feet^ 
Necessity alone, however, will justify their use. 

The calkin is a prolongation and turning down of the shoe 
at the heel, enabling the animal to dig his foot more firmly 
into the ground, and with more advantage throw his weight 
into the collar ; but it is an abominable and most injudicious 
practice to place the calkin on one side alone, as is too often 
done : an unequal direction and distribution of the weight 
and bearing of the foot is often given, which is necessanlv 
productive of mischief. Few are we cases which will justi^ 
the use of calkins on the fore feet, or even on the hind feet, 
except they are of equal height on each foot ; and few thinss 
are more injurions to the fc^ of the horse than wearing the 
same shoe more than three weeks or a month, let the work 
be heavy or light. The shoe should never be heavier than 
the work absmutely requires. This is acknowledged in the 
shoe of the hunter and tne racer, and will tell in the case of 
eveiT horse after a hard day's work. The calkin is required 
on the outside of the hind shoes of hunters, to prevent them 
from slipping at their leaps ; but the inside of tiie shoe must 
be made of a compensating thickness, to afford an even bear- 
ing for the foot. 

The bar shoe is indispensable in most large stables. It is 
a very simple contrivance, being nothing more than the con- 
tinuation of the common shoe over the heels. The bearing 
of the shoe may tiius be taken off from every weak and tender 
part of the foot, and be either thrown on some other point 
which is better able to bear the pressure, or diffused over the 
foot. It is useful in some cases of bad corns, which are thus 
protected from injury ; in sand-crack, the pressure may be 
removed from either or both sides of the fissure ; pumiced 
feet may be raised by this shoe above the possibility of injury ; 
and in thrush and in canker not only is the weight thrown 
off the diseased part, but any kind of dressing may be easily 
retained on the sore. It is a shoe, however, that cannot be 
safely used for any considerable time, or, at least, it requires 
occasional or even frequent change, on account of its be- 
coming gradually pressed down on the sore part beneath. 
Bar-shoes are not safe for use when much speed is required, 
and they are dangerous when frost is on the ground. 

The tip is a very different kind of shoe. It reaches but 
half round the crust. It is used when the horse is at rest ; 
and, the quarters of this shoe being unfettered, the contracted 
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foot 18 sometiiiMB enabled to regain its natural open state. B 
has been tried for road- work, but, as might natoralfy be 
expected, it utterly &ikd when often or long used. 

The leather shoe is principally usefdl when the foot has 
been injured or inflamed. It, to a considerable degree, breaks 
the shock, which would oth^wise be painfully felt when the 
foot is put on the ground. It consists of a piece of leather 
or felt, about an inch in width, which is placed between the 
crust and the shoe ; and this very mat^iuly obviates ooncns- 
sion. It must not, however, be long worn, for the nails can- 
not always be driven securely ; there will be too much play 
unon them, and they will become loosened ; also the holes 
wnich they accurately filled at first will be enlarged, and 
the crust will be broken away. 

The sole is sometimes entirely covered with leather. TioB 
fnmisheii a t^nporary defence for the foot, but there is much 
insecurity of fiistening ; the tow, or other dressing introduced 
between the sole and the leathw, is not always equably 
dsiributed, and frequently the stopping produces a scaly 
spongy horn, or gravel and dirt will gradually accumulate 
between the leather and the horn, and the foot will be con- 
siderably injured. Gutta percha is substituted with good 
effect. 

One other shoe, the invention of Mr. Percival, must be 
mentioned— the horse-scmdal. It consists of a simple appa- 
ratus sufficiently light even to be carried in the pockety but 
is more frequently attached to the saddle, and wmch, on the 
loss of a shoe, can be applied to the foot in the space of a 
minute, and so securely attached to it that the sportsman 
may continue the chase to the end of the longest run. The 
same sandal has been repeatedly worn more than one hun- 
dred miles : it may be procured from any respectable harness- 
maker. 

BOABIKCk 

The quality of soundness involves several questions of no 
mean importance, especially with regard to those maladies 
which are capable of being transmitted. It is very apparent 
to those whose practice among horses is extensive, and 
who are best able to form accurate opinions, that spavins and 
curbs are less frequent than they were five-and-twenty yean 
Bff^, This may fairly be attributed to the fact, that con- 
siderable circumspecSon has been exercised in. avoiding sudi 
animals for breeoing purposes as, possessing peculiar con- 
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fomtaAaons in &eir hocks, woukL render tkeir offspring 
piedisposed to tkose defects. Blindness is certainly less 
preralent than formerly. Superior mans^ment in the stable 
has evidentiy assisted in averting this evil: insufficiently 
ventilated, dark stables, with an accumulatton of dung to 
generate ammonia, are fortunately out of fashion. 

There is an impression that roaring is more frequent ; and 
amon^ race-horses it is not without foundation. As an 
hereditary complaint, it may certainly be traced to several 
sources — ^to h<Hrse8 whose progeny have, in many instances, 
given unequivocal testimony of the infirmity. When the fact is 
seriously considered, it is sui^rising that gentlemen of known 
talent, owners of valuable studs, liber^ in every item of 
expense calculated to proinote tiie success of their young 
racinf^ stock, should ever breed from sires or dams known to 
entail this malady on their progeny. A yeterinary surgeon, 
of great ability and observation, nas stated that every stulion, 
wh^ consigned to the stud, becomes a roarer. It is a 
startling assertion, and induced me to investigate the fact 
very minutely. The result does not corroborate the state- 
mtot to the full extent of the declaration, although I 
discovered sufficient to lead me to the conviction that it is 
a very prevalent affliction. I must here, however, introduce 
a reserving clause, arising &om the difficulty which exists 
of positivdy deciding upon every case, which I shall enter 
upon more minutely as I proceed. In contradiction to the 
assertion of the professional, I must observe that at various 
times I had two himters, which were used for stud purposes 
daring the summer ; one of them continued in my possession 
tiiree seasons, the other two : most assuredly they were not 
either of them roarers. This might have been, and very pro- 
bably was, prevented by the work thev performed during the 
hunting season ; for it is quite certain that very many stalhons, 
especkuly those which belong to private breeding establish- 
ments, and are kept principaUy for the use of those establish- 
ments, do not enjoy that exercise which is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of their health. The country 
stallion, which travels from fair to fair, and from market to 
market, is infinitely more favourably treated in this respect, 
than his more hig;hly distinguished brother who presides over 
a private and choice seraglio* 

lU>aring may be divided into two classes : that which must 
be pronounced, in opposition to all theory, as decidedly 
hereditary ; and that which is produced in individufds in 
consequence of catarrhal disorders, strangles, infloensa, or 
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any other temporary cause which establishes infl«Tmna1aon» 
and a consequent tmckening in the mucous membrane lining 
the trachea, or parts adjacent, which are the seats of tiie 
disorder. Some persons are sceptical respecting the heredi- 
tary transmission of roaring ; for which little surprise can be 
entertained, when the dimculties which enshroud numeroiu 
equivocal indications are enumerated. To unravel the myi* 
tery, the primary cause must be ascertained ; for it womd 
' be exceedmg the limits of truth and en>erience to say 
that because a horse is a roarer himself, he will transmit 
it to his stock. Certain conformations, or rather mal- 
formations, of the limbs, — such as the legs, the hocks, and 
the feet, — ore often transmitted from- the parent to the 
offspring ; from which splints, curbs, * spavins, navicular 
diseases, and other infirmities, have their origin ; and these 
are admitted in the category of hereditary complaints : yet 
it cannot be accepted as a rule without exception, that all 
the produce of mislformed animals shall inherit the imper- 
fections of their parents. Upon the principle of mal- 
formation in the parts immediately or indirectly oonnected 
with the organs of respiration, roaring must undoubtedly 
come within the definition of an hereditary cause. Bat 
when a thickening takes place of the mucous membra&e 
lining the parts Tmich are the seat of the disorder, or ossifi- 
cation of tne cartilsLges of the windpipe, in consequence of 
inflammation, resulting from bronchitis, influenza, colds, or 
such-like accidental occurrences, providing no malformation 
of the parts previously existed, roaring cannot with pro- 
priety be denominated hereditarv. The difficulty in. such 
cases is to determine whether that malformation of parts 
does exist. To assign to such accidental causes as the latter 
the aspersion of hereditary transmission, is not consonaat 
with reason. 

There are as many degrees or intonations of roaring, as 
there are notes on the gamut ; and those notes ascend mm 
piano to forte. This renders it difficult in some slight cases 
to decide positively whether a horse is a roarer or not ; and 
good judges may be mistaken. The state of the animal 
very frequently occasions an impediment to an accurate 
decision : if he be in very plethoric condition, he will not 
unfrequently give slight indications of roaring ; but when he 
is divested of that superabundance of fat, all the disagreeable 
symptoms disappear. The usual test of startling the animal, 
is by no means an infallible criterion, neither is the stetho* 
scope in all capes to be relied upon. There is but one positive 
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luode of determining; the qnestion: the animal beinff in a 
proper condition, he must oe ridden and tried in ul his 
paceB. With stallions this proof is not often practicable; 
and unless they are badly anected, it is often impossible to 
Xnroye that they are roarers. There is no point upon which 
the owner of such a- horse is so tenacious as that of an 
accusation that his favourite is a roarer. Tell the proprietor 
that his horse's legs are bad, insinuate that he broke down 
in consequence, he will receive your remark with com- 
placency ; tell him that his horse's hocks are bad, and point 
out to him an incipient spavin, or an unequivocal euro, he 
will receive your oDJection with indifference; point out to 
him a multitude of unsymmetrical proportions, he will listen 
to you with calmness; but only intimate to him that you 
think his horse is a roarer, and he will roar in your ear a 
challenge of defiance in proof of your allusion. 

Large horses certainly have a greater tendency to become 
roarers than smaller ones, and irritable-temperea ones more 
frequently than those of a phlegmatic disposition. Several 
of the largest stallions might be enumerated as being pre- 
disposed to entail this malady on their issue. These are cer- 
tainly valid reasons for not givinjg; a preference to horses of 
large size, although public opinion prodominates in their 
favour. Stallions are more subject to the complaint than 
geldings, and geldings more so than mares. Compactly- 
formed horses of moderate size seldom indulge their owners 
with music; It is very difficult to assign any reason for this ; 
but it appears that there is a greater constitutional disposi- 
tion in stallions to inflammation about the respiratory organs 
than there is in mares or geldings, and that inflammation, 
resulting in deposits of lymph and ossification of the carti- 
lages, produces the disorder. This phenomenon may be ex- 
plained in consequence of the sympathy which is well known 
to exist between various parts of the body. 

A change in the atmosphere is a very frequent cause of 
inflammation in the respiratory organs, and severe frosts, 
such as we experienced during the winter of 1853 and 1854, 
are very likely to produce it. In order to preserve the 
blooming condition of their horses' coats, it is a common 
practice with grooms to keep the stables as warm as possible 
when a frost sets in ; but it is a most dangerous observance. 
Of the importance of keeping horses warm in their bodies, 
there cannot be a question ; but that is better regulated by 
extra clothing. If the atmosphere of the stable be raised to 
a temperature greatly exceeding that of the open air, the 

H 
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koraefli, when takeu oat to eacArciae or iroric, aro l]«bk» t» 
semouB conae^uenoee, from the ereat inereaae ia the amooBt 
of oxygen which roaheB through the respirfttoj^r organa in 
the aet of inspiration. The quantify of oxysen ia r^^aiwd 
by the temperature of the atmosphere ; and there are few 
pcorsons who have not experienced the inconvenience attend- 
ant upon passing from an oyer-heated ball-room into the 
open air ; and they generally take the nreoaution of ado^jting 
additional clothing. The case of the horse ia predaely 
analo^us. 

Although a yery liberal premium has been offered by a 
nobleman as an additional stimulus to the profession, the 
core for roaring haa not ^et been diseoyered. When it pro- 
ceeds from malformation, it is impossible ; or if the cartilagea 
of the windpipe become ossified, no remedy can be found to 
reach those parts. An extensive deposit of lymph haviBg 
taken place m the mucous membranes with which the re- 
spiratory organs are defended, comes within the same eate- 
gory. - A strong stimulus applied to the sinews, joints, or 
muscles, in Uie event of lameneBS, may, and frequently does, 
impart a wonderful effect ; but it is a different affair when 
internal organs, sudi as those of re8}>iration, are disordered : 
those parts caimot be brought into immediate contact with 
any application. When ahorse is affected with inflammation 
about tnose parts whidi are the seat of the disorder, if it be 
vigorously attacked in its incipient state with the usufd atimu- 
laBng preparations, providing there is no malformatiion to 
contmia against, the malady may in very many cases be pre* 
vented ; and a vast numoer ot cases oi confirmed roaring are 
to be attributed to neglect or delav at the important crisis of 
commencement. Th^ who would avoid breeding roarers 
must avoid breeding from parents whose progeny has evinced 
a predisposition to the complaint. So far every breeder has 
the remedy in his own hand ; but with the utmost caution, 
all living creatures are subject to disorders ; and if the results 
are unfortunate, in defiance of the most skilful treatmeali 
breeders must console themselves with the reflection that 
their disappointments are the decrees of &te. 

« 

0ON0U7SI0K. 

A judicious selection of the most eligible parents for the 
pucrnose of breeding, combined with careful attention to the 
metaod of rearing and treatment of the offspring, will not 
faSi to afford ample remuneration to those who ^nGark in th# 
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speculation ; and the country will abound with animals of the 
xnost useful classes, possessing sound and enduring constitu- 
"fcions. In order to render the arguments contained in this 
little volume impressive, it has been necessary to trace the 

E regress of racing and breeding horses, and to show that the 
igher classes othorses which we now possess have been 
gradually improving. The insufficiency of supply compared 
'with the demand, for those classes of horses which are re- 
quired for daily use, has not arisen from defects or deficiency 
in the material. There is one paramount object in view, 
of supreme importance to every Englishman, — that of pro- 
clucing an adequate supply for the purpose of carrying our 
brave soldiers in the field of battle. Although a hope may 
l>e entertained that the blessings of peace will be speedily 
restored to us, a lesson has been afibrded to the country, of 
'the necessity for being always prepared for war ; and^ there is 
no department in which this policy is more imperative than 
tibat of our cavalby besoubces. 
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APPENDIX. 



Thb following formtil» may be said to coaioin most of the 
remedies necessary for the use of the amateur : when disease 
prevails, the safest plan is to call in the assistance of a 
veterinary practitioner. 

When calomel or emetic tartar is given for the ezpnlsion 
of worms, it should be mixed in a small portion of bran 
mash, after fasting the animal five or six hours : two doses 

fiven at similar intervals will be most effective. They must 
e worked off with linseed-oil or aloes, after an equivalent 
lapse of time ; and as alkalies neutralize the effects of either 
of those medicines, soap must be excluded, if the form of ball 
is preferred. 

As an. external stimulating application for the throat in 
cases of inflammation arising from cold or other causes, com- 
mon mustard, mixed with water as for the table, is an 
excellent remedy, and is equal, if not superior, to any of 
the more complicated nostrums. 

When cooling remedies are required to the legs, cold 
water is the best. The introduction of nitre and sal-ammoniac 
will increase the evaporation ; but great care is requisite to 
renew such medicated lotions very frequently ; because, when 
the refrigerating process is over, they become stimulants : 
thus, on ordinary occasions, cold water constantly applied 
with very loose linen bandages is to be preferred. 

Table showing the proportions ol medicines to be given to 
horses at various ages : — 

TbtUtS^'S^i^. LinwedOfl. Alow. 
OraiDB. Oonoes. Draokms. 

To foals 10 4to6 ito* 

Yearlings 15 to 20 6 8 1 ll 

Two years old ... 20 25 8 12 2 2^ 

Three years old 25 30 12 15 2^ 3| 
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Cofftmon Aloetic Purgative^ 
Aloes finely powdered... 4 drachms. 

Gtajr"?..} ^^ 2 drachms. 

Mix and form a ball, varying the proportions according to 
the age and constitution of the horse. 

Aloetic Purgative without Soap. 

Aloes broken in pieces 4 drachms. 

Olive oil or lard 1 drachm. 

Oingtr ia powder 2 drachms. 

Treacle l^drachm. 

The aloes and oil, or lard, must be melted in a jar placed 
in a saucepan over the fire ; and when melted, the ginger and 
treacle are added. The aloes must not be boiled longer than 
to effect their solution. 

Aloetic Alteratives, 

Aloes in fine powder ... 2 drachms. 

^itre 2 drachms. 

Soap 2 drachms. 

Mix and form one ball. To be givea daily till a slight 
action of the bowels is produced. 

Antinumial Alterative, 

sSfct of anfeiiny } «»ch 2 to S drachms. 

Treacle to form a ball. One of which may be given finv 
&7e, or six days in succession. 

The preparation necessary before giving aloetic purget 
should be very scrupulously attended to. Bran mashes must 
be liberally substituted for hay during the twenty-four hours 
previous to giving the ball; and Uie horse reqxdies to be 
walked put during its operatio1r«^ 
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Absombbs, treatment of . . page 149 

Abjasinian hones 8 

Age to which the hone Uyet 78 

Aionmen, the reBtorative element 

<rf fat and muscular fibre 125 

Alteratives, aloetie and antimonial 166 
Ambllnge, the ancient name oi a 

ladj'a hone 19 

America, South, wild horses of . . 5, 10 

Anatomy of the horse 68 e/ 9eq, 

Anne, Queen, a patron of the turf 85 

Apoplezj, treatment of 141 

Arab horse* the Barb the most 
besntifal variety, 5, 6 ; his doei- 
li^, 6, 7; various breeds of the, 
7, 8; hie genealogy preserved, 
8; the fint one imported into 
tluB country, 15; our thorough- 
breds descended from the 34 

Arabian mares 106 

Arm, the, an important feature of 

the horse 71 

Arthur 0*Bradlev, the racer. ... 57, 68 

Attachments of the hone 72 

Australian horse, 9; his charac- 
teristics 10 

Back, thej an im|)ortant feature . . 70 
Bar-shoe, its use indispensable . . 157 
Barb, the mo9t beautiful variety of 
the Arab horse, 6, 7^9 i its cha- 

racteristics 9 

Barbs, the disease so called 142 

Bartlett's Childen, the famous 

racer 88 

Bay Middleton, the ncer 58 

Bedouin Arabs, great horse-breed- 
en 8 

BiBtirda» the extraordinary gallo- 
way 89 

Black Chance, the celebrated racer 67 
Bladder, inflammation of the, 145 ; 

deteetioB of stone in the 145 

Blain, the disease so called 143 

Blindness, constitutional, an here- 

ditarydefect 118 

Blood, prineipal ingredients of the 186 

B<^ spavin 149 

Bonney Black, the celebrated racer 37 

Boweb, diseases of the 143 

Brain, inflammation of the .. 141, 146 

BresJung of the wild hone .... 10, 1 1 

I ofthBColt 183,134 



Bbbbdiitg of stock, improveraenta 
in, 53, 54 ; science and practice of, 
82 ttseq. t " in-and-in " breeding 
to be avoided, 90 ; the amount of 
any particular blood diminishes 
in arithmetical ratio, t^.; crosses, 
91 ; necessity of selecting a 
suitable partner for each mare, 
99> 100 ; the mares be^t adapt- 
ed for, 100, 101, 110; importance 
of the stallion in, 102, 110; of 
cocktails, 103, 105; observations 
on, 109 ; for the cavalry service, 
111; on the difficulties attend- 
ing, 118; necessity of selecting 
eligible parents for the purpose of |69 
Breeds 01 horses, 1, 2; foreign 
breeds, 5 ; the Anb and the Barb, 
Qy 7t the Abyssintan, 8 ; the 
Australian, 9 ; of New Zealand, 
10; of Turkey, 11 ; of Holland, 
12 ; the Danish, 12 ; the Swedish, 
13; encouraged in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., 19; of cele- 
brated racen, 23; varieties of, 
35—51, 88—116; of the present 
day superior to those of olden time 88 

British horse, the 14,16 

Brocklesby Betty, the racer 8S 

Bronchitis, treatment of 144 

Brood mares, management of the 97 
Bntteris, the instrument used in 

shoeing 166 

Byerley Turk, Uie celebrated racer 33 

Calkin, use of the 167 

Canker, remedy for the, 142 ; diffi- 
culty of curing 154 

Carditis, treatment of 147 

Carriage-hone of olden times— 
gigantic siae of the, 115; of the 

present day 115 

Cart-hone, general characteristics 
of the, 49, 109 ; compared with 
the thoron^-bred horse, II6; 

perfect specimens of the 117 

Catarrh, treatment of. 143, 144 

Catherine, the celebrated racer. ... 6I 
Cavalry hones, deficiency of, in the 
reign of Elisabeth, ao ; charac- 
teristics and management of . . 44 
Cavalry service, breeding of hones 
for the, 111 ; Mr. Spooner's frib* 
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lervationi oii,l 11 ; premiama pro- 
posed for the heat oreeds . . page 118 
Churacteristics which distinguish 

the horse 1,108,100 

Charles II. a promoter of racing 
and horsemanship, 21 ; racing in 

the time of 03 

Chest, the, an important feature of 

the horse 70 

Chester, horse-races at 19i 20 

Cleanliness, necessity of in the 

stable 121 

Cleveland horre, distinguishingcha* 

racteristics of the 45 

Cleveland Short-legs, thecart-horse 

stallion 117 

Clips necessary to fasten the shoe 156 
Clothsek, the name of the cloak- 
bag horse temp. Henry VIII. .. 19 
Clydesdale horse, its characteristics 60 
Coach-horse, the, 45; the Cleve- 
land bays, ib. ; different breeds, 45, 46 

Cocktail racing 105 

Cocktails, breeding of. 103 

Coffin-joints, sprains of the, and 

their treatment. 151, 153 

Cold, remedies for 143, 144 

Colic, spasmodic, treatment of. . . . 143 
Colt, teeth of the, 72 et seq. ; de- 
ceptions practised in his teeth, 
73, 74, 75 ; general management 

of the, 131; breaking of the 133 

Colwick, the racer 6I 

Condition of the horse, remarks on 

the .. 137 

Conformation of the horse . . Ga ei seq. 

Congestion of the brain 140, 142 

Contracted feet, causes of, and re- 
medy 152 

Corns, treatment of. 153 

Cough, treatment of 144 

Crib-biters 75 

Cross-breeding 68 

Crosses, the judicious selection of ib. 
Crossing of the British and Roman 

horse 14 

Cruelty, acts of, committed .. 134, 135 
Crusades, breed of horses in the 16, 17 
Cups, presentation of, 25, 26 ; run 

for at an early age 68 

Castration, time fur, and mode of 147 
Curb, an hereditary defect, 118; 

treatment of the 148 

Curtal, the name of a short-tailed 

horse temp. Henry VIII 19 

Curwen's Barb, the celebrated racer S3 

Danish horse, the 12 

Darley Arabian, the racer 23 

Dartmoor ponies 48 

Datchet Mead, races established on 21 
Defence, the celebrated racer .... 102 
Derby, winning the 108 



Diabetes, treatment of P<V 14> 

Digestion, remarks on 12S 

DiSBASBS, 140 et seq.; ofthecir- 
cuiatin IT system, 140; congestion, 
t6.; apoplexy, 141; inflaaimation, 
ib. ; foreign bodies in the gullet, 
143; colic, ib.; superpurgation, 
ib. i worms and catarrh, ib.i 
cough, 144; glanders, ib.; in? 
flammation of the kidneys, 145 ; 
of the eye, 146 ; of the brain, ib. ; 
pleurisy, 147; inflammation of 
the synovial membranes, 148; 
spavin, ib.; farcy, 150; grease, 
151 ; splints, ib. ; diseases of the 
feet, 162—166 ; roaring, 158 — 
162 ; formulae of medicines to be 
applied at different ages .. l65, 166 

Distemper, treatment of. 144 

Docking and nicking, its inutility 

and cruelty 79*80 

DraughtJiorse, the 5, 46 

Drawing-knife used in shoeing. ... 155 
Dray-horse, its characteristics . . 46, 50 

Dray-horses of London 116, 117 

Dropsy of the heart 1^ 

Dung to be removed from the stabl* 182 
Dutch horse, the 12 

Ear, the, a prominent feature .... 7^ 
Eelipse, the celebrated racer, SI, 28, 29 
Edward III., bis great attention to 

the breed of horses 17 

Edward, Prince, a promoter of horse- 
racing 17,18 

Energy, influenced by the nervous 

excitability 93, 94, 96 

English horses, history of, 14 etseq.; 
value of, at the Norman conquest, 

15 ; varieties of 35 e^ seq. 

Epidemic disease, treatment of .. 144 
Epilepsy, seldom admits of cure . . 146 
Euphrates, the celebrated racer . . 59 

Exercise durirg pregnancy 131 

Exmore ponies 48 

Eye, the, » prominent feature, 70 ; 
diseases of the 145, 146 

Fables, ancient, respecting the 

horse 80, 81 

Fair Ellen, the Arabian racer .... 106 
False quarter, difficulty of curing 153 
Farcy, a highly contagions disease, 

150 ; its treatment ., 168 

Farm-horses, their characteristic, 
51 ; various colours of, 58; on 

the management of 139 

Fat, in constant exhaustion ]8S 

Fat and muscle, difference between ISO 
Feeding; Bte Food, 

Fetlock, sprains of the I5I 

Fibrine of the blood i]5 
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Filliea, wortbleatneM of, 00; cqs- 
tom of breeding foali from, page 114 

Finland hone, the 13 

Fistalous wither*, treatment of . . 140 
Fitshubert, Sir J., the fint Bnglish 

writer on the horse 10* 20 

Flemish horsea, the 12 

Flying Childera, the celebrated 
lacer, S3; his Arabian descent 
and extraordinary swiftness .... 38 
Foal, affected by the food of ''the 
dam, 128; general management 
of the, 131 ; its food, 133 ; wean- 
ing and breaking of the. . . . 133, 183 
Foala, number of produced at 
given periods, 63, 63, 66; pro- 
duced from celebrated stallions. 
55, 103 ; on the breeding of . . 82, 83 
Food of the horse, 123, 134; its 
great importance, 134; physical 
powers oi a horse dependent od, 
124 et^eq.i quantity of nutritiooa 
matter contained in di£Fereat 
kinds of, 186 et Meq.; of the dam 
affecu the foal, 138 ; of the foal, 
133 ; whether too much or too 
little easily ascertained, 136, 
136 s quantity to be allowed .... 136 
Foot, admirable conformation of 
the, 75 ; often varies in magni- 
tude, 76 ; general anatomy of the, 
77i 7^ ; inflammation of the, 133 ; 
its treatment, ib. 1 pumiced feet, 
ib. ; contracted feet, ib. ; often 
suffers from careless shoeing . . 155 
Fcampton's turf delinquencies. . 23, 33 
Frog of the horse's hoof, 78 ; true 
function of the 166 

Galloway, its origin and character- 
istics, 48 ; history of an extraor- 
dinary mare of that class 89 

Gambaldinge, the ancient name of 

a horse 10 

Geldings, mares generally superior 

to 100 

Genealogy of celebrated horses . . 90 

Gentill -horse, the 10 

George I., II., III., and IV., pa- 
trons of raeing 36, 31 

Glanders, a destructive disease, 

14i ; symptoms of 145 

Glysynthrax, disease of the 143 

Godolphin Arabian, the racer .... 6, 33 
Grafton, Duke of, his racing stud, S3, 84 
Grass, to be provided in limited 
•applies, 130 i excess of, injurious, 

130, 130 
Grass-land, quantity necessary to 

support a horse 180,131 

Grease, disease of the 151 

Great horse, use of the term 
toaj9. Henry VIII 10 



Green food, unrestricted quantities 

of, injurious page 138, ISO 

Gret Doble, the ancient name of a 

trotting-hone 10 

Grinders, the 72, 73 

Gullet, foreign bodies in the ; their 

treatment 143 

Gutta Serena, medical treatment 

of no avail 146 

Hack, great improvement in the. . 116 
Hackney, the, 40 ; his distinguish- 
ing characteristics, 41 et eeq. ; 

management of the 43, 43 

Hackney-coach horse, cruel treat- 
ment of the 48 

Half-bred horses, 106; lineage.of 117 
Hampton-court, royal stud at.. 31, 33 
Handicaps, custom of, 86 ; inten- 
tion of. 87 

~ Haw, inflammation of the. 145 

Hay, little Advantage from cutting 
it into chaff, 124 ; nutritive pro- 
perties of. 126, 137 ; produce of 130 

Hayloft, to be provided 123 

Head, a prominent point of the 

horse 70 

Heart, dropsy of the, 147 ; inflam- 
mation of the 147 

Helmsley Turk, the 31 

Henry VI<, his severe statutes 

against horse- stealing SO 

VII., increase in the number 

of horses during bis reign 10 

— — VII I., statutes enacted by, for 
the breeding of powerful horses 10 

Hereditary defects 118 

Hide-bound, disease of being .... 160 
Highflyer, the celebrated racer. ... 30 

Highland pony, the 48 

History of Bnglish horses . . lA et »eq» 
Hobby, an active riding horse, 

«emp. Henry VIII 10 

Hoof; see Foot. 

Hoass, general characteristics of 
the, 1 ; his docility and domestic 
utility, 3; the wild horse, ib.; 
sagacity of the, 4 ; the foreign 
breeds, 6—13; history of the 
English breed, 14 et eeq.; classi- 
fication of horses in the l6th cen- 
tury, 10 ; his properties, ib.; the 
race-horse, 23, 35 ; varieties of 
the, 35—50 ; statistics of the, 53; 
early training of the, 66 ; its im- 

Eortant points, 70 — ^73 ; an ber- 
ivorous animal, 72 ; teeth of 
the, ib. ; the foot, &c., 75 ; his 
attachments, 70 ; ancient tables 
respecting the, 80, 81 ; breeding 
stocks of the, 83, 83 ; superiority 
of our present breed, 88; the 
different breeds, 88—116; treaU 
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ment and mtati^ment «f -the, 
119 Biseq.; his stable, 119; hia 
food, 1S3 ; teaching to leap, 133 ; 
on the condition of the, 137; the 
farm-horse, 139 ; diseases of the, 

pe^e I4(^>-158 
Hone-jockeyism, statute against. . 18 

Horse-sandtd, its nse 158 

Horse*racing in early times Id 

HoBSKS, improvements in the 
breed of, 55, 57 ; statistical table 
of, 56; historical view of, 68 ei 
seq.; of modem times superior 
to those of onr forefathers, 63; 
number used for riding, and 
drawing carriages, 107; oeauty 
and gracefulness of one well- 
shaped, 107, 108; the first consi- 
deration necessary in making se- 
lections, 108, 109; Btate of .per- 
fection to which the higher classes 

have arrived 124 

Hunter, the weight-carrying, 38; 
his distingnishing characteris- 
tics, ib. ; management of the, 38, 
39; training of the, 39, 40; to 
be early exercised in leaping. ... 134 
Hunters of superior breed. ... 1 10, 1 13 

" In-and-in " breeding 89, 90 

Independence, the celebrated racer 59 
Inflammation, of tiie brain, 140, 
146; remedy for, 141; either 
local or diffused, 142; of the 
mucous membranes, 142, 143 ; 
of the lungs, treatment of, 
144; of the kidneys and the 
bladder, 145; of the haw, {6; 
of the serous membranes, 146, 
147; of the heart, 147; of the 
peritoneum, ib.f of the foot, 

152 et seq, 

Snfluenza, treatment of 144 

Introsusception of the bowels .... 143 
Irish Birdcatcher, the sire of many 
superior hunters IIO 

James I., the great improvrar of 
English horses 30 

John, King, his great attention to 
the breed of horses 17 

Joint-membranes, diseases of the. . 1 48 

Kidneys, inflammation of the .... 145 
King Herod, the famous racer. . 29, 30 
Knee, the, an important feature . . 71 

Lady's palfrey « 115 

Lampas, disease of the 142 

Laryngitis, treatment of. 143, 144 

Leaping, the young hunter to be 

earlyexercised in, 133; practice of 133 
Leather shoe, use of the 168 



Leg, tiie, m important feafnre, pagf 7^ 
Legs, diseases of the, 1 50 ; cooUog 

medicines to be applied to the. . 105 

Lineages of horses 91,9% 

Liston, the celebrated racer 69 

Litter to be provided for a hone 

to stale upon ISS 

Locked jaw, treatment of 146 

Lungs, mflammation of the 144 

Madness, without remedy 746 

Management, general, of horses, 

119 etseq., 131, 199 

Mange, treatment of ISO 

Manures for hay 137, 128 

Mares, of the Arabian stock, 0; 
average produce of, 53 ; nece»- 
sity of selecting a smtable part- 
ner for each, 99; have often 
failed to produce foals of anr 
value, 100; on the choice of, 
101, 102; generally superior to 
geldings, 109; large ones not 
the most eligible to breed from, 
ib.; their general management 

during pregnancy 131 

Medicines, formulae of proportions 

given at different ages 165, 166 

Meninges, inflammation of the . . 146 
Military service, ' breeding of 

horses for the 113,114 

Milk, on increasing the flow of ... . 130 

Moon-blindness, disease of 146 

Morocco Barb, the . 21 

Muscular fibre in a constant state 

of exhaustion 12S 

Music, fondnesB of the horse for . . 79 

Navicular-joint disease 163 

Neck, the, a prominent feature . . 70 
Nervous excitability of the brain, 

93,96 

Newmarket, racing at 63, 64 

New Zealand, the horse of 10 

Nippers, the 72 ef seq, 

Nooility, successful breeders of 

racing stock 27 

Norwegian horses, the IS 

Nose-bag, a valuable appendage . . ISS 
Nostril, the, a prominent point . . 70 

Oats, on the custom of bruising, 
123; nutritive properties of ... . II6 

Ophthalmia, treatment of 145 

Orlando, lineage of. 9; 

Orville, his pedigree ............ 35 

Oxygen of the body iSS 

Palfrey, a lady's horse 19 

Palsy seldom admits of cure .... lifi 

Paps, disease of the lis 

Pastern, sprains of the 1$1 

Pedigrees of celebrated horses . . 90, 91 
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PendoM, her pedigree, 84; de* 

•cenoanti of « page 1 10 

VtaforaBances of the hone, 52 ; of 

tiiemoet eelebrated racersy 69 e< teq. 
Peritoneum, inflMnnuttioa of the 14/ 
Peter Lely, the celebrated racer . . 60 
PhyBical powers of the horie nnun- 

I7 dependent on nutritive food. . 1 84 
jnyaiology of the hone .... 68 tf^ »eq. 

PlHtea, presentation of 26, 26 

Playfair'a experiments <m food. ... 1 26 

Plearifljr, treatment of 147 

Poisons, their treatment 143 

PoU-eril, disease of the. 149 

Ponies, improvement in 115 

Post-horses established in the 

rnpn of Richard III 19 

Pomieed feet, an incurable disease 152 
Pwgatives, aloetic 166 



Qnalifleations, diflknltjr of judg- 
ing from eztenul appcaranoea, 

92, 93 et seq, 
QttittDry its treatment 153 



Babies, altogether without remedy 146 
Race between a Danish horse and 

•.footman 12 

Race-course in Smitbfleld I6 

RACBvHoasB, his distinguishing 
diaracteristics, 35 ; historical no- 
tices of the, 36 ; system of ma- 
naging the, id. ; less cruelty exer- 
cised in his training at the pre- 
sent time, 37; on the general 

management of the 97, 98 

Bacb-hobsks, high reputation of 
oar, 15 ; their principal anceston, 
S8; successfully encouraged by 
•ur nobility, 27 j celebrated in 
our racing annals, 29, 30, 67 ei 
Mtq.; on the early training of, 
66 et seq.; present breed supe- 
rior to those of olden times, 88 ; 

on the breeding of 100, 101 

Race-riding, and hone-riden .... 85 
BBces, at Gottenburg, 13; estab- 
lished at an early period in Bri- 
tain, 14, 15; Fitx Stephen's ac- 
count of, in early times, 16; 
established in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 18; at Chester, 19, 20; 
now generally established, 20; 
encouraged by our sovereigns, 
SI, 22, 25, 26, 31, 32; number 
of, won by the stock of fourted^ 

hones of celebrity 54 

Racing, the foster-mother of the 
high-bred couner, 2; at Newmar- 
ket temp. Charles II 63, 04 

Ba^nng Oalendtt 25,63 



Railroads, changes shiee the estab- 
lishment of pfige 46, 47 

Rawcliife, a stud farm at 32 

Regulus, the celebrated racer .... 59 
Respiratory passages, inflamma- 
tion of the 143 

Rheda, meaning of the word .... 14 
Richard II. a cultivator of the 

breed of English horses 18 

Riding, art of .' 85 

Ring-bone, disease of the 1 62 

Roadsters, of dilTerent kinds .... 115 
Roaring, an hereditary defect, 118; 
causes of, 168, 169; divided into 
two classes—hereditary and ca- 
tarrhal, 159; many degrees of, 
160 ; perfect cure for not yet 

discovered 16S 

Running-horse, its price temp. 

Edw.III 17 

Russian horse, the 13 

Saddle-hones, on the supposed 

deterioration of Ill 

Sagacity of the hone 4 

St. Leger, winning the 103 

Saliva, necessary to assist degluti- 
tion 123 

Sand-crack, treatment of 1 53 

Senses of the horse 78, 79 

Serous membranes, of (rreat impor- 
tance, 146; diseases of the, 146,147 

Serum of the biood 125 

Shetlander, the 48, 49 

Shoeing, importance of a proper 
system of, 164; instructions in, 
154 et seq.i different kinds of 

shoes 167, 158 

Shoulder, an important feature . . 71 

Sinews of a horse 71 

Skin, diseases of the 150 ef eeq, 

Smolensko, the celebrated racer . . 30 
Sole of the hone's hoof, 78; 

sometimes covered with leather 16tf 
Spasmodic colic, treatment of ... . 143 
Spavin, an hereditary defect, 118; 

treatment of 148, 149 

Splints, disease of the 161 

Spooner's remarks on breeding ca- 
valry horses, 111, 112; on food 123 

Sprains, their treatment 161 

Stable, what it ought to be, 119; 
windows and ventilation of the, 
119, 120; cleanliness of the, 121 ; 
the flooring, ib. ; the litter, stall, 
and hayloft, 122 ; dung to be re- 
moved from the 123 

Stage-coach hone, his character- 
istics, 46 ; his treatment 46 

Stagg;er8 uf the stomach, 141, 142; 

mad staggers 146 

Staling, profuse, treatment of ... . 145 
Stall, advantage of its being roomy isa 
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8taIlioi|«, oimiberof,prodoeed, ts, 
64; improTement id the breed. 
64 ; necessity of selecting » suit- 
able one for each mare, 99, lUO ; 
high prices paid for, 102 ; num- 
ber of foals produced from fa> 
▼oarite ones m I8S3, 103, 108; 
the parents of a superior hunt- 

ingstock pagellO 

Statistics of the horse 62 e^ aeq. 

Stature of the horse 88, 89 

Steeple-chase, the abuse of hunting 39 

Stella, the celebrated racer 60 

Stock, breeding of 8%€t8eq, 

Stomach-staggers, treatment of . . 141 

Stone in the bladder 145 

Strangles, treatment of the . . 149, 160 
Structure of the horse, prominent 

points of the 69 e^ teq. 

Studs, the one at Hampton-court, 
81 ; one established at Rawcliffe, 
32 ; at Dudding.hill, 33 ; of the 

Dttfce of Grafton 33 

Stud-book of Messrs* Weatherly, 

returns from the 63, 53 

Stud-horse, management of the . . 97 
Suffolk punch, distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the 45 

Snperpurgation, remedy for 143 

Surfeit, treatment of 150 

Swedes, preferable to carrots .... 139 

Swedish horse, the 13 

Synovial membranes, disease of . . 148 

Tail, its utility. 80; on docking 
and nicking the, 79 ; cruelty of 

the practice 79, 80 

Tastes of the horse 79 

Teeth, their great importance, 73 ; 
dissertation on the, ib. et aeq.; 
deceptions practised with the, 
73, 74, 75; changes effected in 

the, at different ages 74, 75 

Tetanus, treatment of 146 

Thorough-bred, meaning of the 
term, 22; a more highly- bred 
animal than the Arab, 106; com- 
parison of the, with the cart- 
horse 116 



Thoraagh-bred raeera, their de- 
scent from Arabian bi«eds, 24 ; 

increased siee of P^V^ '^ 

Thorough-pins, treatment of. .... . 1 49 

Throat, in^ammatiun of the l66 

Tip, use of the 157 

Trachea, inflammation of the .... 144 
Training, early, geoeral remarks 
on, 66 et »eq. t advantages of . . 82 

Tread, treatment of. .... 163 

Treatment of the horse, generat, 

lige^ae?., 138, 139 

Trotting V\6 

Turf, the, encoaraged by our sove- 
rei^s, 21, 22, 26, 26, 31, 33; 

dehnquencies of the 23, 33 

Turkish horse, the 11 

Turnip, nutritive properties of the, 

136, 137 

Venison, the celebrated racer .... 68 
Ventilation of the stable .... 119*130 
Viovode, the racer, side of. 33 

Warmth of the greatest irapoitance 184 

Warts, treatment of 145 

Watering of a horse very important, 
136 ; prejudice against the horse 
being fairly supplied with water, 
137 ; proper quantity to be drunk 1S7 

Weaning of the foal 132 

Weights, custom of carrying, 84, 

85 ; regulations suggested, 85 €t teq. 
White Turk, a South-eastern horse 21 
Wild horses, 3, 4 ; numerous in 
South Ameriea, 6; method of 

breaking 10 

William III., a patron of nang. . 33 
■ ■ "— IV., his racing stud . . 81, 3S 

Windgalls, treatment of 149,151 

Windows of the stable 119 

Windpipe, inflammation of the .. 144 

Withers, the, an important feature 70 

■■- flstulous, treatment of the 149 

WoroM, remedies for 143, l65 

Wounds of the mouth, treatment 
of 143 

Yew, a vegetable poison US 



THE END. 
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14. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. By E. S. Delamer. 

15. THE FLOWER GARDEN. By E. S. Delamer. 

16. RURAL ECONOMY ; a Treasury of Information on 

the Horse, Pony, Mule, Ass, Cowkeeping Sheep, Pigs, Goat, Honey-bee, Poultry, 
Jkr. By Martin Doylk. 

17. FARM and GARDEN PRODUCE ; a Treasury of In- 

fonnation upon the Principal Farm and Garden Plants ; to which is added, a 
Cottage Gardener's Calendar. By Martin Doylb. 

18. COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. By the 

Bfev. J. G. Wood. With many Illustrations by W. Sowerby. 

19. COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. By the Rev. 

Jm G. Wood. With many Illustrations by Colkmaw. 

20. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY {Is. ed.y By Alfred 

SiBsoir. 

21. OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES. By 

W. S. CoLXMAN. Illustrated by the Author. 

22. BRITISH FERNS. By Thomas Moorb, F.L.S. Hlus- 

trated by W. S. Colsuan. 

23. FAVOURITE FLOWERS : how to Grow them. By 

J. 6. Sorrow, Editor of « The Midland Florist." 
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EQiot Otm (The) and Sporting Bifle. «. d. 

By ** Stonkhenok/' Author of British Rural Sports. Illustrated 
with Twenty large Page Engravings, and One Hundred Woodcuts, 
post 8to, half-bound 10 6 

Walsh's Manual of Domestic Economy. 

With 200 Illustrations, 1 Vol., 700 pp., half-bound IQ ^ 

Walsh's Mannal of Domestic Kedickie and Svgery. 

With SMM) Plain and Coloured lUastratkms, 1 Vol. tfiiek feap. Sve, 

700 pp., half-bound 10 6 

How we are Governed. 

A Hand-Book of the Constitution, Government, Laws, aad Pewer of 
Great Britain. By AiiSAVv FowBLANgcc, Jun., Esq. Fcap. 9v9, 
cloth 2 6 

Walflli's Snglish Oookery Book. 

With Practical Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound 3 6 

'* A plain, common-sense Coolcery Book." — The Atheneeum. 

Kerce's Household Kanager; 

A Practical Treatise upon the various Duties of Mdltre d' Hotel in 

large Establishments. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra «.. 3 

SIeigh*s Handy Book of Criminal Law, 

Applicable to Commercial Tnmsactions. Post 8vo, doth CKtca d 6 

Simmond's (P.L.) Dictienary of Trade ProdoetiB, 

Commercial, Manufacturing, and Technical Terms, wl^ Moneys, 
Weights and Measures of all Countries, reduced to the British Stand- _ 
ard. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound O 



Dodd*s Novelties, Inventiens, and GarioiltiM is Afta 
Mannfactures. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth ^ 

Walsh's Economical Honsekeeper^ 

With numerous PracUoal lUustrations. Fc^p. 8K0,jcLlKfetype.... 3 6 

Sontledge's American Hand-Book; 

Or, Tourist's Guide through the United Staitet, witli a large Map. ^ 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth 3 

James's Treasury of Medicine ; 

Or, Every Oae's Medical Guide. Foap. 8vq. doth . .• 5 
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Holdiworth's (W. A.) Haady Book ofPariBh Law ^ 6 

Arago's Fopnlar Astronomy. 

Edited by Rev. L. Tomlin son, fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations 2 

Hnndell's (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery. 

For the Use of Private Families. With Ten Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 

cloth 2 

Ghevrenl on the Laws of Contrast of Colour, 

And their Applications to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decorating, Mo- 
saic Work, Calico Printing, &c., dec. Revised Edition, with Illus- 
trations in Colours K Q 

ICaster's Beady Seckoner. 

By John Hkaton. The Ninth Edition, with additional Tables, 

loyal I8mo, cloth ; 1 

Boatledg^s Hand-Books. 

With Illustrations, boards, viz. :— 
GYMNASTICS. By Georob Forrest. n 

SWIMMING and SKATING. By Gcorob Forrest Price 
HERALDRY; or, Accidence of Armorie. - Sixpence 

CH ESS— and the best mode of Playing. each. 

WHIST— with Rules for Playing the Game. 

Tradesman's Beady Calculator, 

For Masons. Plasterers, Glaziers, Painters, dec. Royal 32rao, cloth. . Q 6 

Beady Beckoner (Miniatnre Edition). 

With additional Tables, royal 32mo, doth 6 

Earth (The), Past, Present, and Future. 

By the Rev. Geo. H. Sumner, M.A., fcap. 8vo, sewed 6 

Hoare's Wine and Spirit Herchant*s Guide. 

Fcap 8to, sewed, wrapper 6 

Eoare's (Bey. G. T.) Village Museum; 

Or, How we Gathered Profit with Pleasure. Fcap. 8vo, sewed 6 

AllbuU's (Hrs.) Much in Littie ; 

or. Facts and Information for the use of Girls* Schools 1 6 
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